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BATTLE, 


AN INFANTRY SUBALTERN’S IMPRESSIONS. 


BY EDWARD LIVEING. 


I, GATHERING FOR BATTLE. 


THE roads were packed with 


traffic. Column after column 
of lorries came pounding along, 
bearing their freight of shells, 
trench - mortar bombs, wire, 
stakes, sandbags, pipes, and 
a thousand other articles es- 
sential for the offensive, so 
that great dumps of explosives 
and other material arose in 
the green wayside places. 
Staff cars and signallers on 
motor - bikes went busily on 
their way. Ambulances hur- 
ried backwards and forwards 
between the line and the 
Casualty Clearing Stations, 
for the days of June were 
hard days for the infantry 
who dug the “leaping - off” 
trenches, and manned them 
afterwards through rain and 
raid and bombardment. Horse 
VOL, CCIL—NO. MCCXXVI. 


transport and new. batteries 
hurried to their destinations, 
“Caterpillars” rumbled up. 
Infantrymen and _ sappers 
marched to their tasks round 
and about the line. 

Roads were repaired, tele- 
phone wires placed deep in 
the ground, trees felled for 
dug -outs and gun emplace- 
ments, water-pipes laid up to 
the trenches ready to be ex- 
tended across conquered ter- 
ritory, while small-gauge and 
large-gauge railways seemed 
to spring to being in the 
night. 

Then came days of terror 
for the enemy. Slewly our 
guns burst forth upon them 
in a tumult of rage. The 
Germans in retaliation sprayed 
our nearer batteries with 
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shrapnel, and threw a bar- 
rage of whizz- bangs across 
the little white road leading 
into the village of Hébuterne. 
This feeble retaliation was 
swallowed up and overpowered 
by the torrent of metal that 
now poured incessantly into 
their territory. Shells from 
the 18-pounders and trench- 
mortars cut their wire and 
demoralised their  sentries. 
Guns of all calibres pounded 
their system of trenches till 
it looked for all the world 
like nothing more than a 
ploughed field. The sky was 
filled with our aeroplanes 
wheeling about and directing 
the work of batteries, and with 
the black and white bursts of 
anti-aircraft shells. Shells 
from the 9:2 howitzers crashed 
into strong points and gun 
emplacements and hurled them 
skywards. Petrol shells licked 
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up the few remaining green- 
leaved trees in Gommecourt 
Wood, where observers watched 
and snipers nested. 15-inch 
naval guns, under the vigilant 
guidance of observation bal- 
loons, wrought deadly havoc 
in villages and billets behind 
their lines. 

Thrice were the enemy en- 
veloped in gas and smoke, and, 
as they stood-to in expectation 
of attack, were mown down by 
a torrent of shells. 

The bombardment grew and 
swelled and brought down 
showers of rain. Yet the 
ground remained comparatively 
dry, and columns of dust arose 
from the roads as hoof and 
wheel crushed their broken 
surfaces, and battalions of in- 
fantry, with songs and jests, 
marched up to billets and 
bivouacs just behind the line, 
ready to give battle. 


II, EVE OF BATTLE. 


Boom! Absolute silence for 
@ minute. Boom! followed 
quickly by a more distant re- 
port from a fellow gun, At 
each bellowing roar from the 
9:2 near by, bits of the ceiling 
clattered on to the floor of the 
billet, and the wall - plaster 
trickled down on to one’s valise, 
making a sound like soot coming 
down a chimney. 

It was about three o’clock in 
the morning. I did not look at 
my watch, asitsluminousfacings 
had faded away months before 
and I did not wish to disturb 
my companions by lighting a 
match. A sigh or a groan 
came from one part of the 


room or another, showing that 
our bombardment was trouble- 
some even to the sleepers, and 
@ rasping noise occasionally 
occurred when W——k, my 
company commander, turned 
round uneasily on his bed of 
wood and rabbit-wire. 

I plunged farther down into 
the recesses of my flea -bag, 
though its linings had broken 
down and my feet stuck out at 
the bottom. Then I pulled my 
British Warm over me and 
muffied my head and ears in it 
to escape the regularly-repeated 
roar of the 92. Though the 
whole house seemed to be shak- 
ing to bits at every minute, 
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the noise was muffled to a 
less ear-splitting fury and I 
gradually sank into a semi- 
sleep. 

About six o’clock I awoke 
finally, and after an interval 
the battery stopped its work. 
At half-past seven I hauled 
myself out of my valise and 
sallied forth into the courtyard, 
clad in a British Warm, pyja- 
mas, and gum-boots, to make 
my toilet. I blinked as I came 
into the light and felt very 
sleepy. The next moment I 
was on my hands and knees, 
with every nerve of my brain 
working like a millstone. A 
vicious “swish” had sounded 
over my head, and knowing its 
meaning I had turned for the 
nearest door and slipped upon 
the cobbled stones of the yard. 
I picked myself up and fled for 
that door just as the inevitable 
“crash” came. This happened 
to be the door to the servants’ 
quarters, and they were vastly 
amused. We looked out of the 
window at the débris which was 
rising into the air. Two more 
“crumps” came whirling over 
the house, and with shattering 
explosions lifted more débris 
into the air beyond the farther 
side of the courtyard. Followed 
@ burst of shrapnel and one 
more “crump,” and the enemy’s 
retaliation on the 92 and its 
crew had ceased. The latter, 
however, had descended into 
their dug-out, while the gun 
remained unscathed. Not so 
some of our own men. 

We were examining the nose- 
cap of a shell which had hit 
the wall of our billet, when a 
corporal came up, who said 
hurriedly to W——k, “ Corpo- 
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ral G——’s been killed and four 
men wounded.” 

The whole tragedy had hap- 
pened so swiftly, and this sudden 
announcement of the death of 
one of our best N.C.O.’s had 
come as such a shock, that all 
we did was to stare at each 
other with the words— 

“My God! Corporal G—— 
gone! It’s impossible.” 

One expects shells and death 
in the line, but three or four 
miles behind it one grows 
accustomed, so to speak, to live 
in a fool’s paradise. We went 
round to see our casualties, and 
I found two of my platoon, 
bandaged in the leg and arm, 
sitting in a group of their pals, 
who were congratulating them 
on having got “soft Blighty 
ones.” The Company Quarter- 
master-Sergeant showed me & 
helmet, which was lying outside 
the billet when the shells came 
over, with a triangular gash in 
it, into which one could almost 
place one’s fist. At the body 
of Corporal G I could not 
bring myself to look. The poor 
fellow had been terribly hit in 
the back and neck, and, I 
confess it openly, I had not the 
courage, and felt that it would 
be a sacrilege, to gaze on the 
mangled remains of one whom 
I had valued so much as an 
N.C.O. and grown to like so 
much as a man during the last 
ten months. 

Dark clouds were blowing 
over in an easterly direction ; 
a cheerless day added to the 
general gloom. We had a com- 
pany officers’ final consultation 
on the plans for the morrow, 
after which I held an inspection 
of my platoon, and gave out 
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some further orders. On my 
return to the billet W k 
told me that the attack had 
been postponed for two days 
owing to bad weather. Put- 
ting aside all thought of orders 
for the time being, we issued 
out rum to the men, indulged 
in a few “tots” ourselves, and 
settled down to a pleasant 
evening. 





In a little courtyard on the 
evening of June 30th I called 
the old platoon to attention for 
the last time, shook hands with 
the officers left in reserve, 
marched off into the road, and 
made up a turning to the left 
on to the Blue Track. We had 
done about a quarter of the 
ground between Bayencourt 
and Sailly-au-Bois when a mes- 
senger hurried up to tell me to 
halt, as several of the platoons 
of the L S—— had to pass 
us. We sat down by a large 
shell-hole, and the men lit up 
their pipes and cigarettes and 
shouted jokes to the men of the 
other regiment as they passed 
by. 

"it was a very peaceful even- 
ing—remarkably peaceful, now 
that the guns were at rest. A 
light breeze played eastward. 
I sat with my face towards 
the sunset, wondering a little 
if this was the last time that 
I should see it. One often 
reads of this sensation in 
second-rate novels. I must 





say that I had always thought 
it greatly “overdone”; but a 
great zest in the splendour of 
life swept over me sitting 
there in the glow of that set- 
ting sun, and also a great 
calmness that gave me heart 
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to do my uttermost on the 
morrow. My father had en- 
closed a little card in his last 
letter to me with the words 
upon it of the prayer of an old 
cavalier of the seventeenth 
century—Sir Jacob Astley— 
before the battle of Newbury: 
“Lord, I shall be very busy 
this day. I may forget Thee, 
but do not Thou forget me.” 
A peculiar old prayer, but I 
kept on repeating it to myself 
with great comfort that even- 
ing. My men were rather 
quiet. Perhaps the general 
calmness was affecting them 
with kindred thoughts, though 
an Englishman never shows 
them. On the left stood the 
stumpy spire of Bayencourt 
Church just left by us. On 
the right lay Sailly-au-Bois in 
its girdle of trees. Along the 
side of the valley which ran 
out from behind Sailly-au-Bois 
arose numerous lazy pillars of 
smoke from the wood fires and 
kitchens of an artillery en- 
campment. An English aero- 
plane, with a swarm of black 
puffs around it betokening 
German shells, was gleaming 
in the setting sun. It purred 
monotonously, almost drown- 
ing the screech of occasional 
shells which were dropping by 
a distant chateau. The calm 
before the storm sat brooding 
over everything. 

The kilted platoons having 
gone on their way, we resumed 
our journey, dipping into the 
valley behind Sailly - au - Bois 
and climbing the farther side. 
As I passed the officers’ mess 
hut belonging to an anti-air- 
craft battery, which had taken 
up @ position at the foot of the 
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valley, and whence came a 
pleasant sound of olinking 
glass, a wild desire for per- 
manent comfort affected me, 

Rounding the outskirts of 
Sailly-au-Bois, we arrived in 
the midst of the battery posi- 
tions nesting by the score in 
the level plain behind Hébu- 
terne. The batteries soon let 
us know of their presence, 
Red flashes broke out in the 
gathering darkness, followed 
by quick reports. 

To the right one could dis- 
cern the dim outlines of pla- 
toons moving up steadily and 
at equal distances like our- 
selves. One could just catch 
the distant noise of spade 
clinking on rifle. When I 
turned my gaze to the front 
of these troops, I saw yellow- 
red flashes licking up on the 
horizon, where our shells were 
finding their mark. Straightin 
front, whither we were bound, 
the girdle of trees round 
Hébuterne shut out these 
flashes from view, but by the 
noise that came from beyond 
those trees one knew that the 
German trenches were receiv- 
ing exactly the same intensity 
of fire there. Every now and 
then this belt of trees was 
being thrown into sharp relief 
by German star-shells, which 
rocketed into the sky one after 
the other like a display of fire- 
works, while at times a burst of 
hostile shrapnel would throw a 
weird red light on the twink- 
ling poplars which surrounded 
the cemetery. 

As we marched on towards 
the village, I do not mind say- 
ing that I experienced that un- 
pleasant sensation of wondering 
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whether I should be lying out 
—this time to-morrow—astiff 
and cold in that land beyond 
the trees, where the red shrap- 
nel burst and the star-shells 
flickered. I remember hoping 
that, if the fates so decreed, I 
should not leave too great a 
gap in my family, and, best 
hope of all, that I should in- 
stead be speeding home in an 
ambulance on the road that 
stretched along to our left. 
I do not think that I am 
far wrong when I say that 
those thoughts were occurring 
to every man in the silent 
platoon behind me. Not that 
we were downhearted. If 
you had asked the question, 
you would have been greeted 
by a cheery “No!” We were 
all full of determination to 
do our best next day, but 
one cannot help enduring 
rather an unusual “party 
feeling” before going into an 
attack. 

Suddenly a German shell 
came screaming towards us. 
It hurtled overhead and fell 
behind us with muffled detona- 
tion in Sailly-au-Bois. Several 
more screamed over us a8 we 
went along, and it was peculiar 
to hear thé shells of both sides 
echoing backwards and for- 
wards in the sky at the same 
time, 

We were about four hundred 
yards from the outskirts of 
Hébuterne, when I was made 


aware of the fact that the. 


platoon in front of me had 
stopped. I immediately stopped 
my platoon. I sat the men 
down along a bank, and we 
waited —a wait which was 
whiled away by various inei- 
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dents. I could hear a dog 
barking, and just see two 
gunner officers who were walk- 
ing unconcernedly about the 
battery positions and whistling 
for it. The next thing that 
happened was a red fiash in 
the air about two hundred 
yards away, and a pinging 
noise as bits of shrapnel shot 
into the ground round about. 
One of my men, S (the 
poor chap was killed next day), 
called to me: “Look at that 
fire in S——, sir!” I turned 
round and saw a great yellew 
flare illuminating the sky in 
the direction of S , the fiery 
end of some barn or farm- 
building, where a high explosive 
had found its billet. 

We remained in this spot for 
nearly a quarter of an hour, 
after which R——d’s platoon 
began to move on, and I fol- 
lowed at a good distance with 
mine. We made our way to 
the clump of trees over which 
the shrapnel had burst a 
few minutes before. Suddenly 
we found ourselves floundering 
in a sunken road _ flooded 
with water knee-deep. This 
was not exactly pleasant, 
especially when my _ guide 
informed me that he was not 
quite certain as te our where- 
abouts. Luckily we soon 
gained dry ground again, 
turned off into a bit of trench 
which brought us into the 
village, and made for the 
dump by the church, where 
we were to pick up our ma- 
terials. When we reached the 








church—or, rather, its ruins— 
the road was so filled with 
parties and platoons, and it 
was becoming so dark, that 
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it took us some time before 
we found the dump. [For- 
tunately, the first person I 
spotted was the Regimental 
Sergeant-Major, and I handed 
over to him the carrying- 
party which I had to detail, 
also despatching the rum and 
soup parties—the latter to the 
company cooker, 

Leaving the platoon in 
charge of Sergeant S Se 
went with my guide in search 
of the dump. In the general 
mélée I bumped into W——k. 
We found the rabbit wire, 
barbed wire, and other ma- 
terial in a shell- broken out- 
house, and, grabbing hold of 
it, handed the stuff out to 
the platoon. 





As we filed through the 
village the reflections of 
star-shells threw weird 


lights on half-ruined houses ; 
an occasional shell screamed 
overhead, to burst with a 
dull echoing sound within 
the shattered walls of former 
cottages; and one could hear 
the rat-tat-tat of machine- 
guns. These had a nasty 
habit of spraying the village 
with indirect fire, and it was, 
as always, a relief to enter 
the recesses of Wood Street 
without having any one hit, 
This communication trench 
dipped into the earth at right 
angles to the “Boulevard” 
Street. We clattered along 
the brick-floored trench, whose 
walls were overhung with the 
dewy grass and flowers of the 
orchard —that wonderful or- 
chard whose aroma had sur- 
vived the horror and desola- 
tion of a two years’ warfare, 
and seemed now only to be in- 
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tensified to a softer fragrance 
by the night air. 

Arriving at the belt of trees 
and hedge which marked the 
confines of the orchard, we 
turned to the right into Cross 
Street, which cut along be- 
hind the belt of trees into 
Woman Street, 

Turning to the left up 
Woman Street, and leaving the 
belt of trees behind, we wound 
into the slightly undulating 
ground between Hébuterne and 
Gommecourt Wood. Crumps 
were bursting round about 
the communication trench, but 
at a distance, judging by 
their report, of at least fifty 
yards. As we were passing 
Brigade Headquarters Dug- 
out, the Brigade- Major ap- 
peared and asked me the 
number of my _ platoon. 
“Number 5,” I replied; and 
he answered “Good,” with a 
touch of relief in his voice— 
for we had been held up for 
some time on the way, and 
my platoon was the first or 
second platoon of the com- 
pany to get into the line. 

It was shortly after this 
that “crumps” began to burst 
dangerously near. There was 
suddenly a blinding flash and 
terrific report just to our left. 
We kept on, with heads 
aching intolerably. Winding 
round a curve, we came upon 
the effects of the shells. The 
sides of the trench had been 
blown in, while in the middle 
of the débris lay a dead or 
uneonscious man, and farther 
en &® man groaning faintly 
upon a stretcher. We scram- 
bled over them, passed a few 
mere wounded and stretcher- 
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bearers, and arrived at the 
Reserve Line, 

Captain W. t was stand- 
ing at the juncture of Woman 
Street and the Reserve Line, 
eool and calm as usual, I 
asked him if New Woman 
Street was blocked, but there 
was no need for a reply. A 
confused noise of groans and 
stertorous breathing, and of 
some one sobbing, came to my 
ears, and above it all, M 
W. 3 voice saying to one 
of his men: ‘It’s all right, old 
chap. It’s all over now.” He 
told me afterwards that a shell 
had landed practically in the 
trench, killing two men in front 
of him and one behind, and 
wounding several others, but 
not touching himself. 

It was quite obvious to me 
that it was impossible to pro- 
ceed to the support trench vid 
New Woman Street, and at 
any rate my company com- 
mander had given me orders 
to go over the top from the 
reserve to the support line, so, 
shells or no shells, and leaving 
Sergeant S 1 to bring up 
the rear of the platoon, I scaled 
a ladder leaning on the side of 
the trench and walked over the 
open for about two hundred 
yards. My guideand I jumped 
into New Woman Street just 
before it touched the support 
line, and we were soon joined 
by several other men of the 
platoon. We had already 
suffered three casualties, and 
going over the top in the 
darkness the men had lost 
touch. The ration party also 
had not arrived yet. I de- 
spatched the guide to bring up 
the remainder, and proceeded 
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to my destination with about 
six men. About fifteen yards 
farther up the trench I found 
a series of shell-holes threading 
their way off to the left. By 
the light of some German star- 
shells I discerned an officer 
groping about these holes, 
and I stumbled over mounds 
and hollows towards him. 

“Is this the support line?” 
I asked, rather foolishly. 

“Yes,” he replied, “but 
there isn’t much room in it.” 
I saw that he was an officer 
of the Royal Engineers. 

“I’m putting my smoke- 
bombers down here,” he con- 
tinued, “‘ but you'll find more 
room over towards the sunken 
road,” 

He showed me along the 
trench—or rather the remains 
of it—and went off to carry 
out his own plans. I stumbled 
along till I could just distin- 
guish the outlines of the sunken 
road. The trench in this direc- 
tion was blown in level with the 
ground. I returned to W. k, 
whose headquarters were at 
the juncture of New Woman 
Street and the support line, 
telling him that the trench by 
the sunken road was untenable, 
and that I proposed placing 
my platoon in a smaller length 
of trench, and spreading them 
out fanwise when we started 
to advance. To this he agreed, 
and putting his hand on my 
shoulder in his characteristic 
fashion, informed me in a 
whisper that the attack was 
to start at 7.30 A.M. As far as 
I can remember it was about 
1 o’clock by now, and more of 
my men had come up. I 
ensconced them by sections, 
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No. 1 section on the left and 
No. 4 on the right in shell- 
holes and the remains of the 
trench along a distance of 
about forty yards, roughly half 
the length of the trench that 
they were to have occupied. 
At the same time I gave orders 
to my right- and left-hand 
guides to incline off to the 
right and left respectively 
when the advance started. I 
was walking back to my head- 
quarters, a bit of trench behind 
a@ traverse, when a German 
searchlight, operating from the 
direction of Serre Wood turned 
itself almost dead on me. I 
was in my trench in a second. 

Shortly afterwards Sergeant 
S——r arrived with No. 8 
platoon, I showed him one 
or two available portions of 
trench, but most of his men 
had to crowd in with mine. 
The Lewis gunners, who arrived 
last, found only a ruined bit 
of trench next to my “head- 
quarters,” while they deposited 
their guns and equipment in 
a shell-hole behind. 

It was somewhere about four 
or half-past when I made my 
last inspection. I clambered 
over the back of the trench 
and stood still for a moment 
or so. Everything was un- 
cannily silent. There was just 
a suspicion of whiteness creep- 
ing into the sky beyond the 
rising ground opposite. Over 
towards the left rose the re- 
mains of Gommecourt Wood. 
Half its trees had gone since 
the last time that I had seen 
it, and the few that remained 
stood, looking like so many 
masts in a harbour, gaunt and 
charred by our petrol shells, 
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The men in the left fire-bay 
seemed quite comfortable. But, 
standing and looking down the 
trench, it suddenly dawned 
upon me that I was gazing 
right into a line of chalky 
German trenches, and conse- 
quently that the enemy in 
those trenches could look 
straight into this trench. I 
left instructions with the cor- 
poral in charge of that section 
to build up a barricade in the 
gap before daybreak. As I 
went along the rest of our 
frontage, Sergeant S 1 doled 
out the rum. 

I retired to my “head- 
quarters,” but not so Sergeant 





S——1, who seemed not to 
bother a bit about the in- 
creasing light and the bullets 
which came phitting into the 
ground in rather an unpleasant 
quantity. He was becoming 
queer, and I was glad when I 
had finally got him down into 
the trench, W——k had also 
told him to get in, for he re- 
marked— 

“Captain W——k, ’e says to 
me, get into the trench, S——l, 
you b fool, so I’ve got in,” 

He was just in time. A 
prelude of shrapnel screamed 
along, bursting overhead, and 
there followed an hour’s nerve- 
racking bombardment. 
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Dawn was breaking. The 
morning was cool after a chill 
night—a night of waiting in 
blown-down trenches with not 
an inch to move to right or 
left, of listening to the enemy’s 
shells as they left the guns 
and came tearing and shriek- 
ing towards you, knowing all 
the time that they were aimed 
for your particular bit of 
trench and would land in it 
or by it, of awaiting that sud- 
den, ominous silence, and then 
the crash—perhaps death. 

I, for my part, had spent 
most of the night sitting on 
a petrol tin, wedged between 
the two sides of the trench 
and two human beings—my 
Sergeant on the left and a 
corporal on the right. Like 
others, I had slept for part 
of the time despite the noise 
and danger, awakened now 
and then by the shattering 





crash of a shell or the hopeless 
ory for stretcher-bearers. 

But morning was coming at 
last, and the bombardment had 
ceased. The wind blew east, 
and a few fleecy clouds raced 
along the blue sky overhead. 
The sun was infusing more 
warmth into the air. There 
was the freshness and splen- 
dour of a summer morning 
about everything. In fact, as 
one man said, it felt more as 
if we were going to start off 
for a picnic than for a battle. 

“Pass it down to Sergeant 
H that Sergeant S ] 
wishes him the top o’ the morn- 
in’,” said my sergeant. Ser- 
geant H , in charge of the 
company’s Lewis guns, had 
been stationed in the next fire 
trench, but was at present 
groping his way to safety with 
a lump of shrapnel in his back, 
I tried to comfort Sergeant 
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S——1 by telling him that his 
friend wasonly slightly wounded 
and was returning again, but 
gave up the attempt, as I real- 
ised that his nerves were some- 
what overwrought. 

An oceasional shell sang one 
way or the other. Otherwise 
all was quiet. We passed 
down the remains of the rum. 
Sergeant S 1 pressed me 
to take some out of a mess- 
tin lid. I drank a very little 
—the first and last “tot” I 
took during the battle. It 
warmed me up. Some time 
after this I looked at my watch 
and found it was a minute or 
two before 6.25 4M. I turned 
to the corporal, saying— 

“They'll just about start 
now.” ; 

The words were not out of 
my mouth before the noise, 
which had increased a trifle 
during the last twenty minutes, 
suddenly swelled into a gigan- 
tic roar. Our guns had started. 
The din was so deafening that 
one could not hear the crash 
of German shells exploding in 
our own lines. 

Sergeant S——1 was stand- 
ing straight up in the trench 
and looking over to see the 
effects of our shells. It was 
a brave thing to do, but 
absolutely reckless, I pulled 
him down by the tail of his 
tunic. He got up time and 
again, swearing that he would 
“take on the whole b 
German army.” He gave us 
pleasing information of the 
effects of our bombardment, 
but as I did not want him 
to lose his life prematurely, 
I saw to it that we kept him 
down in the trench till the 
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time came for a display of 
bravery, in which he was not 
lacking. 

We had been told that the 
final bombardment that day 
would be the most intense one 
since the beginning of the war, 
The attack was to encircle 
what was almost generally 
considered the strongest Ger- 
man “fortress”? on the West- 
ern Front, the stronghold of 
Gommecourt Wood. There 
was need of it, therefore. 

Just over the _ trenches, 
almost raising the hair on 
one’s head (we were helmeted, 
I must say, but that was the 
feeling), swished the smaller 
shells from the French 75 and 
English 18-pounder batteries. 
They gave one the sensation 
of being under a swiftly rush- 
ing stream. The larger shells 
kept up a continuous shriek- 
ing overhead, falling on the 
enemy’s trenches with the roar 
of a cataract, while every now 
and then a noise as of thun- 
der sounded above all when 
our trench-mortar shells fell 
amongst the German wire, 
blowing it to bits, making holes 
like mine craters, and throwing 
dirt and even bits of metal 
into our own trenches. 

I have often tried to call 
to memory the intellectual, 
mental, and nervous activity 
through which I passed during 
that hour of hellish bombard- 
ment and counter - bombard- 
ment, that last hour before 
we leapt out of our trenches 
into No Man’s Land. I give 
the vague recollection of that 
ordeal for what it is worth. 
I had an excessive desire for 
the time to come when I could 
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go “over the top,” when I 
should be free at last from 
the noise of the bombardment, 
free from the prison of my 
trench, free to walk across 
that patch of No Man’s Land 
and opposing trenches till I 
got to my objective, or, if I 
did not go that far, to have 
my fate decided for better or 
for worse, I experienced, too, 
moments of intense fear during 
close bombardment. I felt 
that if I was blown up it 
would be the end of all things 
so far as I was concerned. 
. The idea of after-life seemed 
ridiculous in the presence of 
such frightful destructive force. 
Again the prayer of that old 
cavalier kept coming to my 
mind. At any rate one could 
but do one’s best, and I hoped 
that a Higher Power than all 
that which was around would 
not overlook me or any other 
fellows on that day. At one 
time, not very long before the 
moment of attack, I felt to its 
intensest depth the truth of 
the proverb, ‘‘Carpe diem.” 
What was time? I had 
another twenty minutes in 
which to live in comparative 
safety. What was the differ- 
ence between twenty minutes 
and twenty years? Really 
and truly what was the differ- 
ence? I was living at present, 
and that was enough, I am 
afraid that this working of 
mind will appear unintelligible. 
I cannot explain it further. I 
think that others who have 
waited to “go over” will 
realise its meaning. Above 
all, perhaps, and except when 
shells falling near by brought 
one back to reality, the in- 
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tense cascade-like noise of our 
own shells rushing overhead 
numbed for the most part of 
the time one’s nervous and 
mental system. Listening to 
this pandemonium, one felt 
like one of an audience at a 
theatre, and not in the least 
as if one was in any way 
associated with it oneself. 

Still, the activity of a man’s 
nerves, though dulled to a 
great extent inwardly, was 
bound to show externally. 
I turned to the corporal. 
He was a brave fellow, and 
had gone through Gallipoli, 
but he was shaking all over, 
and white as parchment. I 
expect that I was just the 
same. 

“We must be giving them 
hell,” I said. “I don’t think 
they’re sending much back.” 

“T don’t think much, sir,” 
he replied. 

I hardly think we believed 
each other. Leoking up out 
of the trench beyond him, I 
saw huge black columns of 
smoke and débris rising up 
from our communication trench, 
Then, suddenly, there was a 
blinding “crash” just by us. 
We were covered with mud 
which flopped into the trench, 
and the evil-smelling fumes of 
lyddite. The ery for stretcher- 
bearers was passed hurriedly 
up the line again. Followed 
“orash ” after “crash,” and the 
pinging of shrapnel which 
flicked into the top of .the 
trench, the purring noise of 
flying nose-caps and soft thud- 
ding sounds as they fell into the 


parapet, 
It was difficult to hear one 
another talking. Sergeant 
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Ss 1 was now somewhat 
cooler and full of the “get 
at ’em” spirit. So were we 
all. The men were behaving 
splendidly. I passed along the 
word to “ Fix swords.” 

We could not see properly 
over the top of the trench, 
but smoke was going over. 
The attack was about to begin 
—it was beginning. I passed 
word round the corner of the 
traverse, asking whether they 
could see if the Second Wave 
was starting. It was just past 
7.30 A.M. The Third Wave, of 
which my platoon formed a 
part, was due to start at 7.30 
+ 45 seconds—at the same 
time as the Second Wave in 
my part of the line, The 
corporal got up, so I realised 
that the Second Wave was 
assembling on the top to go 
over. The ladders had been 
smashed or used as. stretchers 
long ago. Scrambling out of 
a battered part of the trench, 
I arrived on top, looked down 
my line of men, swung my 
rifle forward as a signal, and 
started off at the prearranged 
walk. 

A continuous hissing noise 
all around one, like a railway 
engine letting off steam, signi- 
fied that the German machine- 
gunners had become aware of 
our advance. I nearly trod on 
a motionless form, It lay ina 
natural position, but the ashen 
face and fixed, fearful eyes 
told me that the man had just 
fallen. I did not recognise 
him then. I remember him 
now. He was one of my own 
platoon. 

To go back for a minute. 
The scene that met my eyes 
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as I stood on the parapet of 
our trench for that one second 
is almost indescribable. Just 
in front the ground was pitted 
by innumerable shell - holes, 
More holes opened suddenly 
every now and then. Here 
and there a few bodies lay 


about. Farther away, before 
our front line and in No 
Man’s Land, lay more. In the 


smoke one could distinguish 
the second line advancing, 
In the background, where ran 
the remains of the German 
lines and wire, there was a 
mass of smoke, the red of the 
shrapnel bursting amid it. 
Amongst it, I saw Captain 
H and some men attempt- 
ing to enter the German front 
line. The Boches had met 
them on the parapet with 
bombs. The whole scene re- 
minded me of battle pictures, 
at which in earlier years I had 
gazed with much amazement. 
Only this scene, though it did 
not seem more real, was infinite- 
ly more terrible. Everything 
stood still for a second, as a 
panorama painted with three 
colours—the white of the 
smoke, the red of shrapnel and 
blood, the green of the grass. 
If I had felt nervous before, 
I did not feel so now, or at any 
rate not in anything like the 
same degree. As I advanced, I 
felt as if I was in a dream, but 
I had all my wits about me. 
We had been told to walk. Our 
boys, however, rushed forward 
with splendid impetuosity to 
help their comrades and smash 
the German resistance in the 
front line. What happened to 
our materials for blocking the 
German communication trench, 
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when we got to our objective, 
I should not like to think. I 
kept up a fast walking pace 
and tried to keep the line to- 
gether. This was impossible. 
When we had jumped clear 
of the remains of our 
front-line trench, my platoon 
slowly disappeared, through 
the line stretching out. For 
a long time, however, Sergeant 
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My company’s fourth line had 
no leader. Captain W——k, 
wounded twice, had fallen into 
a shell-hole, while Sergeant 
S r had been killed during 
the preliminary bombardment. 
Men were kneeling and firing. 
I started back to see if I could 
bring them up, but they were 
too far away. I made a cup 
of my mouth and shouted, as 
J was shouting. We could 











S——I, Lance-Corporal M ' 
Rifleman D , whom I re- 
member being just in front of 
me, raising his hand in the air 
and cheering, and myself kept 
together. Eventually Lance- 
Corporal M was the only 
one of my platoon left near 
me, and I shouted out to him, 
“Let’s try and keep together.” 
It was not long, however, be- 
fore we also parted company. 
One thing I remember very 
well about this time, and that 
was that a hare jumped up 
and rushed towards and past 
me through the dry yellowish 
grass, its eyes bulging with 
fear. 

We were dropping into a 
slight valley. At one time we 
seemed to be advancing in 
little groups. I was at the 
head of one for @ moment or 
two, only to realise shortly 
afterwards that I was alone. 

I came up to the Ger- 
man wire. One could hear 
men shouting to one another, 
and the wounded groaning 
above the explosions of shells 
and bombs and the rattle of 
machine-guns, I found myself 
with J , an Officer of “C” 
company,afterwards killed while 
charging a machine-gun in the 
open. We looked round to see 
what our fourth line was doing. 











not be heard. I turned round 
again and advanced to a gap 
in the German wire. There 
was a pile of our wounded here 
on the German parapet. 
Suddenly I cursed. I had 
been scalded in the left hip. 
A shell, I thought, had blown 
up ina water-logged crump- 
hole and sprayed me with 
boiling water. Letting go my 
rifle, I dropped forward full 
length on the ground. My hip 
began to smart unpleasantly, 
and I felt a curious warmth 
stealing down my left leg. I 
thought it was the boiling 
water that had scalded me. 
Certainly my breeches looked 
as if they were saturated with 
water. I did not know that 
they were saturated with blood. 
So I lay, waiting with the 
thought that I might recover 
my strength (I could barely 
move) and try to crawl back. 
There was the greater possi- 
bility of death, but there was 
also the possibility of life. I 
looked around to see what 
was happening. In front, as 
mentioned, lay some wounded ; 
on either side of it stakes and 
shreds of barbed wire twisted 
into weird contortions by the 
explosions of our trench-mortar 
bombs. Beyond this nothing 
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but smoke, interspersed with 
the red of bursting bombs and 
shrapnel, 

From out this ghastly chaos 
crawled a familiar figure. It 
was that of Sergeant K——, 
bleeding frem a wound in 


the chest, He came crawling 
towards me. 
“Hallo, K »” I shouted. 





“Are you hit, sir?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, old chap, I am,” I 
replied. 

“You had better try and 
crawl back,” he suggested. 

“T don’t think I can move,” 
I said. 

“T’ll take off your equipment 
for you.” 

He proceeded very gallantly 
todo this. I could not get toa 
kneeling position myself, and he 
had to get hold ef me, and bring 
me to a kneeling position, before 
undoing my belt and shoulder- 
straps. We turned round and 
started crawling back together. 
I crawled very slowly at first. 
Little holes opened in the 
ground on either side of me, 
and I understood that I was 
under the fire of a machine- 
gun. In front bullets were 
hitting the turf and throwing 
it four or five feet into the air. 
Slowly but steadily I crawled 
on. Sergeant K and I lost 
sight of one another. I think 
that he crawled off to the 
right and I to the left of a 
mass of barbed-wire entangle- 
ments. 

, . I was now confronted by a 
danger from our own side. I 
saw a row of several men 
kneeling on the ground and 
firing. It is probable that 
they were trying to pick off 
German machine-gunners, but 
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it seemed very much as if 
they would ‘“‘pot” a few of 
the returning wounded into 
the bargain. 

“For God’s sake, stop firing,” 
I shouted. 

Words were of no avail. I 
crawled through them. At 
last I got on my feet and 
stumbled blindly along. I 
fell down into a sunken road 
with several other wounded, 
and crawled up over the bank 
on the other side. The Ger- 
mans had a machine-gun on 
that road, and only a few of 
us got across. Some one 
faintly called my name behind 
me, Looking round, I thought 
I recognised a man of “C” 
company. Only a few days 
later did it come home to me 
that he was my platoon ob- 
server. I had told him to 
stay with me whatever hap- 
pened. He had carried out 
his orders much more faith- 
fully than I had ever meant, 
for he had come to my assist- 
ance, wounded twice in the 
head himself. He hastened 
forward to me, but as I looked 
round waiting, uncertain quite 
as to who he was, his rifle 
clattered on to the ground, 
and he crumpled up and fell 
motionless just behind me, 
There was nothing to be done 
for him. He died a hero, just 
as he had always been in the 
trenches, full of self-control, 
never complaining, a ready 
volunteer. Shortly afterwards 
I sighted the remains of our 
front-line trench and fell into 
them. 

At first I could not make 
certain as to my whereabouts. 
Coupled with the fact that my 
notions in general were be- 
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coming somewhat hazy, the 
trenches themselves were en- 
tirely unrecognisable. They 
were filled with earth, and 
about half their original depth. 
I decided, with that quick, al- 
most semi-conscious intuition 
that comes to one in moments 
of peril, to proceed to the left 
(to one coming from the Ger- 
man lines). As I crawled 
through holes and over mounds 
I could hear the vicious spit- 
ting of machine-gun bullets. 
They seemed to skim just over 
my helmet. The trench, open- 
ing out a little, began to as- 
sume its old outline. I had 
reached the head of New 
Woman Street, though at the 
time I did not know what 
communication trench it was 
—or trouble, for that matter. 

The scene at the head of 
that communication trench is 
stamped in a blurred but un- 
forgettable way on my mind, 
In the remains of a wrecked 
dug-out or emplacement a 
signaller sat, calmly trans- 
mitting messages to Battalion 
Headquarters. A few bombers 
were walking aleng the con- 
tinuation of the front line. I 
could distinguish the red gren- 
ades on their arms through the 
smoke. There were more of 
them at the head of the com- 
munication trench. Shells 
were coming over and blow- 
ing up round about, 

I asked one of the bombers 
to see what was wrong with 
my hip. He started to get 
out my iodine tube and field- 
dressing. The iodine tube was 
smashed. I remembered that 
I had a second one, and we 
managed to get that out after 
some time. Shells were com- 
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ing over so incessantly and 
close that the bomber advised 
that we should walk farther 
down the trench before com- 
mencing operations. This 
done, he opened my breeches 
and disclosed a small hole in 
the front of the left hip. It 
was bleeding fairly freely. He 
poured in the iodine, and put 
the bandage round in the best 
manner possible. We set off 
down the communication 
trench again, in company with 
several bombers, I holding the 
bandage to my wound. We 
scrambled up mounds and 
jumped over craters (rather 
a painful performance for one 
wounded in the leg); we halted 
at times in almost open places, 
when machine-gun bullets 
swept unpleasantly near, and 
one felt the wind of shells as 
they passed just over, blow- 
ing up a few yards away. 
In my last stages across No 
Man’s Land my chief thought 
had been, “I must get home for 
the sake of my people now.” 
Now—for I still remember it 
distinctly—my thought was, 
‘‘ Will my name appear in the 
casualty list under the heading 
of ‘ Killed’ or ‘ Wounded,’” and 
I summoned up a mental 
picture of the two alternatives 


in black type. 
After many escapes we 
reached the MReserve Line, 


where a military policeman 
stood at the head ef Woman 
Street. He held up the men 
in front of me and directed 
them to different places, Some 
one told him that a wounded 
officer was following. This 
was perhaps as well, for I 
was an indistinguishable mass 
of filth and gore. My helmet 
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was covered with mud; my 
tunic was cut about with 
shrapnel and bullets and 
saturated with blood; my 
breeches had changed from a 
khaki to a purple hue; my 
puttees were in tatters; my 
boots looked like a pair of 
very muddy clogs. 

The military policeman con- 
signed me to the care of some 
excellent fellow, of what regi- 
ment I cannot remember. After 
walking, or rather stumbling, 
a short way down Woman 
Street, my guide and I came 
upon a gunner Colonel stand- 
ing outside his dug-out and 
trying to watch the progress 
of the battle through his field- 
glasses. 

“Good morning,” he said. 

“Good morning, sir,” I re- 
plied. 

This opening of our little 
conversation was not meant to 
be in the least ironical, I can 
assure you, It seemed quite 
natural at the time. 

‘‘Where are you hit?” he 
asked. 

“In the thigh, sir. I don’t 
think it’s anything very bad.” 

“Good. How are we get- 
ting on?” 

“Well, I really can’t say 
much for certain, sir. But I got 
nearly to their front line.” 

Walking was now becoming 
exceedingly painful and we pro- 
ceeded slowly. I choked down 
the groans that would rise to 
my lips, and felt a cold perspi- 
ration pouring freely from my 
face. It waseasier to get along 
by taking hold of the sides of 
the trench with my hands than 
by being supported by my 
guide. A party of bomb and 
ammunition carriers passed us. 
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We stood on one side to let them 
go by. In those few seconds 
my wound became decidedly 
stiffer, and I wondered if I 
should ever reach the end of 
the trenches on foot. At length 
the communication trench 
passed through a belt of trees, 
and we found ourselves in Cross 
Street, 

Here was a First Aid Post, 
and R.A.M.C. men were hard 
at work. I had known those 
trenches for a month past, and 
I had never thought that Cross 
Street could appear so homely, 
Hardly a shell was falling and 
the immediate din of battle had 
subsided. The sun was becom- 
ing hot, but the trees threw 
refreshing shadows over the 
wide, shallow, brick - floored 
trenches built by the French 
two years before. The R.A.M.C, 
orderlies were speaking pleas- 
ant words, and men not too 
badly wounded were chatting 
gaily. I noticed a dresser at 
work on & man near by, and 
was pleased to find that the 
man whose wounds were being 
attended to was my servant 
L——. His wound was in the 
hip, a nasty hole drilled by a 
machine-gun bullet at close 
quarters. He showed me his 
water-bottle, penetrated by an- 
other bullet, which had in- 
flicted a further, but slight, 
wound, 

There were more serious 
cases than mine to be attended 
to. After about five or ten 
minutes an orderly slit up my 
breeches. 

“The wound’s in the front of 
the hip,” I said. 

“Yes, but there’s a larger 
wound where the bullets come 
out, sir.” 
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I looked and saw a gaping 


hole two inches in diameter. 

“T think that’s a Blighty 
one, isn’t it?” I remarked. 

“T should just think so, sir!” 
he replied. 

“Thank God! At last!” I 
murmured vehemently, conjur- 
ing up visions of the good old 
homeland, 

The orderly painted the io- 
dine round both wounds and 
put on a larger bandage. At 
this moment R——, an officer 
of “D” company, came limp- 
ing into Cross Street, 

“Hallo, L » he ex- 
claimed, “we had better try 
and get down to hospital to- 
gether.” 

We started in a cavalcade 
to walk down the remaining 
trenches into the village, not 
before my servant, who had 
insisted on staying with me, 
had remarked— 

“T think I should like to go 
up again now, sir,” and to which 
proposal I had answered very 
emphatically— 

“You won’t do anything of 
the sort, my friend!” 

R—— led the way, with a 
man to help him; next came 
my servant, then two orderlies 
carrying a stretcher with a 
terribly wounded Scottish pri- 
vate onit; another orderly and 
myself brought up the rear— 
and a very slow one at that! 

Turning a corner, we found 
ourselves amidst troops of the 
battalion in reserve to us, all 
of them eager for news. A 
subaltern, with whom I had 
been at a Divisional School, 
asked how far we had got. I 
told him that we were probably 
in their second line by now. 
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This statement caused dis- 
appointment. Every one ap- 
peared to believe that we had 
taken the three lines in about 
ten minutes. I must confess 
that the night before the 
attack I had entertained hopes 
that it would not take us much 
longer than this. As a matter 
of fact my battalion, or the 
remains of it, after three hours 
of splendid and severe fighting, 
managed to penetrate into the 
third-line trench. 

Loss of blood was beginning 
to tell, and my progress was 
getting slower every minute. 
Each man as I passed put his 
arm forward to help me along, 
and said a cheery word of 
some kind or other. Down the 
wide brick-floored trench we 
went, past shattered trees and 
battered cottages, through the 
rank grass and luxuriant wild 
flowers, through the rich un- 
warlike aroma of the orchard, 
till we emerged into the village 
‘“* boulevard.” 

The orderly held me under 
the arms till I was put on a 
wheeled stretcher and hurried 
along, past the ‘boulevard ” 
with its surrounding elms, and, 
at the end of the “ boulevard,” 
up a street to the left. A 
short way up this street 
on the right stood the ad- 
vanced Dressing Station—a 
well-sandbagged house reached 
through the usual archway and 
courtyard. A dug-out,supplied 
with electric light and with an 
entrance of remarkable sand- 
bag construction, had been 
tunnelled out beneath the court- 
yard. This was being used for 
operations. 

In front of the archway and 
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in the road stood two “ padrés” 
directing the continuous flow 
of stretchers and walking 
wounded. They appeared to 
be doing all the work of organ- 
isation, while the R.A.M.C, 
doctors and surgeons had their 
hands full with dressings and 
operations. These were the 
kind of directions: 

‘““Wounded Sergeant? Right. 
Abdominal wound? All right. 
Lift him off—gently now. Take 
him through the archway into 
the dug-out.” 

“Dead? Yes! Poor fellow, 
take him down to the Ceme- 
tery.” 

“German? Dug-out No. 2 
at the end of the read on the 
right.” 

Under the superintendence 
of the R.C. “padré,” a man 
whose sympathy and kindness 
I shall never forget, my stretch- 
er was lifted off the carrier and 
I was placed in the archway. 
The padré loosened my bandage 
and looked at the wound, when 
he drew in his breath and 
asked if I was in much pain, 

‘‘ Not an enormous amount,” 
I answered, but asked for some- 
thing to drink. 

“ Are you quite sure it hasn’t 
teucked the stomach ?” he ques- 
tioned, looking shrewdly at me. 

I emphatically denied that it 
had, and he brought a bloed- 
stained mug with a little tea 
at the bottom of it. Ican hon- 
estly say that I never enjoyed a 
drink so much as that one, 

Shells, high explosive and 
shrapnel, were coming over 
every now and then. I kept 
my helmet well over my head. 
This also served as a shade 
from the sun, for it was now 
about ten o’clock and a sultry 
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day. I was able to obtain a 
view of events round about 
fairly easily. From time to 
time orderlies tramped through 
the archway, bearing stretcher 
cases to the dug-out. Another 
officer had been brought in and 
placed on the opposite side of 
the archway. The poor fellow, 
about nineteen, was more er 
less unconscious, His head and 
both hands were covered in 
bandages crimson with blood, 
So coated was he with mud 
and gore that I did not at 
first recognise him as an efficer. 
At the farther end of the arch 
@ young private of about 
eighteen was lying on his side, 
groaning in the agony of a 
stomach wound and crying 
“Mother.” The sympathetic 
padré did the best he could 
to comfort him. Out in the 
road the R.A.M.C. were dress- 
ing and bandaging the ever- 
increasing flow of wounded, 
Amongst them a captive Ger- 
man R.A.M.C. man, in green 
uniform, with a Red Cross 
round his sleeve, was visible, 
hard at work. Everything 
seemed so different from the 
deadly strife a thousand or se 
yards away. There, foe was 
inflicting wounds on foe; here 
were our men attending to the 
German weunded and the Ger- 
mans attending to ours. Both 
sides were working so hard now 
to save life. There was 4 
human touch abeut that scene 
in the ruined village street 
which filled one with a sense 
of mingled sadness and pleasure. 
Here were both sides united in 
@ common attempt to repair 
the ravages of war. Humanity 
had at last asserted itself! 

It was about 11 o’clock, I 
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suppose, when the padré came 
up again to my stretcher and 
asked me if I should like to get 
on, as there was a berth vacant 
inanambulance. Thestretcher 
was hoisted up and slid into 
the bottom berth of the car. 
The berth above was occupied 
by an unconscious man. On 
the other side of the ambulance 
were four sitting cases —a 
private, a sergeant, a corporal, 
and a rifleman, the last almost 
unconscious. Those of us who 
could talk were very pleased 
with life, and I remember say- 
ing, “Thank God, we’re out of 
that hell, boys!” 

“What’s wrong with him?” 
I asked the corporal, signify- 
ing the unconscious man. 
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“Hit in the lungs, sir. 
They’ve sat him up on pur- 
pose.” 

The corporal, pulling out his 
cigarette-case, offered cigarettes 
all round, and we started to 
smoke, The last scene that I 
saw in Hébuterne was that 
of three men dressing a tall, 
badly wounded Prussian offi- 
cer lying on the side of the 
road. The ambulance turned 
the corner out of the village. 
There followed three “ crashes,” 
and dust flew on to the floor of 
the car. 

“ Whizz - bangs,” was the 
corporal’s laconical remark. 

We had passed the German 
road barrage, and were on our 
way to peace and safety. 


IV. TOLL OF BATTLE, 


We climbed the little white 
road which led through the 
battery positions now almost 
silent, topped the crest, and 
dipped into Sailly - au - Bois. 
The village had been very little 
shelled since the night before, 
and appeared the same as ever, 
except that the intense traffic, 
which had flowed into it for 
the past month, had ceased. 
Limbers and lorries had done 
their work, and the only objects 
which filled the shell-scarred 
streets were slow - moving 
ambulanees, little blood-stained 
groups of “ walking wounded,” 
and the troops of a new division 
moving up into the line. 

Though we were all in some 
pain as the ambulance jolted 
along through the ruts in the 
side of the road, we felt rather 
sorry for thosepeor chapsas they 
peered inside the car, Our fate 


was decided, theirs still hung 
in the balance. How often on 
the march one had looked back 
oneself into 9 passing ambu- 
lance and wished, rather shame- 
fully, for a “Blighty” one. 
Sunburnt and healthy they 
looked as they shouted after 
us: “Good luck, boys; give our 
love to Blighty.” 

At the end of the village the 
ambulance swung off on a read 
leading to the left. It must 
have cressed the track by 
which my platoon and I had 
gone up the night before. 
About 11.30 A.M. we arrived 
at Couin, the headquarters of 
the First Field Ambulance, 

A hum of conversation and 
joking arose from every side, 
and, with some exceptions, 
you could not have found 
such a cheery gathering any- 
where. The immediate strain 
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of battle had passed, and 
friends meeting friends com- 
pared notes of their experi- 
ences in the “show.” Here 
@ man with a bandaged arm 
was talking affectionately to 
a less fortunate “pal” on a 
stretcher, and asking him if he 
could do anything for him; for 
it is extraordinary how suffer- 
ing knits men together, and 
how much sympathy is brought 
out in a man at the sight of a 
badly wounded comrade. Yon- 
der by the huts an orderly 
assisted a “ walking case,” shot 
through the lungs and vomiting 
clots of blood. 

Nearby I recognised E——’s 
servant of the L S . 
When he had finished giving 
some tea or water to a friend, 
I hailed him and asked if Mr 
E was hit. Mr E , he 
told me, had been laid up for 
some days past, and had not 
taken part in the attack. He 
was, however, going round and 
writing letters for the men. 
Would I like tosee him? We 
were fairly good acquaintances, 
so I said that I should. Pres- 
ently he arrived. 

“ Bad luck, old chap. Where 
have you caught it?” he asked. 
“Tn the thigh,” I replied. 

He wrote two post -oards 
for me, one home and another 
to relatives, and I did my best 
to sign them, I remember 
that on one of them was in- 
scribed: ‘‘This is to let you 
know that E has been 
caught bending,” and wonder- 
ing what my grandfather, a 
doctor, would make out of that! 

The sun was beating down 
on us now, and sinee, after I 
had been duly labelled “G.S. W. 
(gun-shot wound) Back,” a 














Medical Staff Officer advised 
that I should be transferred 
into the officers’ hut, I was 
nothing loath, and entered its 
cooler shades. 

Captain W——t came in soon 
afterwards. In the second-line 
German trench he had looked 
over the parados to see if any 
opposition was coming up from 
the third-line trench, and had 
been hit by a machine-gun bullet 
in the shoulder. In making his 
way home he had been hit twice 
again in the shoulder. H—— 
also put in an appearance with 
a bullet wound in the arm. 
He had taken a party of “ walk- 
ing wounded” up to Sailly-au- 
Bois, and got a car on, A 
doctor brought round the fam- 
iliar old beverage of tea, which 
in large quantities, and in com- 
pany with whisky, had helped 
us through many an unpleasant 
day in the trenches. Captain 
W. t refused it, and insisted 
on having some bread and jam. 
I took both with much relish,and 
having appeased an unusually 
large appetite, got an orderly to 
wash my face and hands, which 
were coated with blood. 

“‘T daresay you feel as you 
was gettin’ back to civilisation 
again, sir,” he said. Much re- 
freshed, and quietly looking at 
a new number of ‘The Tatler,’ 
I certainly felt as if I was, 
though, in spite of an air ring, 
the wound was feeling rather 
uncomfortable, At the end of 
the hut two or three poor fel- 
lows were dying of stomach 
wounds, It was a_ peculiar 
contrast to hear some men 
chatting gaily just outside my 
end of the hut. I could only 
catch fragments of the con- 
versation, which I give here. 
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“When Mr A—— gave the 
order to advance, I went over 
like a bird.” 

“The effect of the rum, 
laddie!” 

“Mr A—— was going strong 
too.” 

‘‘What’s happened to Mr 
, do you know?” 

“Don’t-know. I didn’t see 
’im after that.” 

‘H’s all right. Saw him 
just now. Got a wound in 
the arm.” 

“Good. Isn’t the sun fine 
here. Couldn’t want a better 
morning for an attack, could 
you?” 

The hut was filling rapidly, 
and the three stomach cases 
being quite hopeless were re- 
moved outside. A doctor 
brought in an officer of the 
K ’s. He was quite dazed, 
and sank full length on a bed, 
passing his hand across his 
face and moaning. He was 
not wounded, but had been 
blown up whilst engaged in 
cutting a communication 
trench across No Man’s Land, 
they told me. It was not long, 
however, before he recovered 
his senses sufficiently enough 
to walk with help to an am- 
bulance. A padré entered, 
supporting a- yeung officer of 
theQ ’s, a far worse 
case of shell shock, and laid 
him out on the bed. He had 
no control over himself, and 
was weeping hysterically. 

“For God’s sake don’t let 
me go back, don’t send me 
back!” he cried. 

The padré tried to comfort 
him. 

“You'll soon be in a nice 
hospital at the Base, old chap, 
or probably in England.” 


A 
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He looked at the padré 
blankly, not understanding a 
word that he was saying. 

A more extraordinary case 
of shell shock was that of an 
officer lying about three beds 
down from me. In the usual 
course of events an R.A.M.C. 
corporal asked him his name. 

“HF,” he replied in a 
vague tone, 

The corporal thought that 
he had better make certain, so 
with as polite a manner as 
possible looked at his identi- 
fication dise, 

“Tt puts Lt, B—— here,” he 
said, 

There followed a lengthy 
argument, at the end of which 
the patient said— 

“Well, it’s no use. You had 
better give it up. I don’t 
know what my name is!” 

A Fusilier officer was carried 
in on a stretcher and laid next 
tome, After a time he said— 

“Ts your name L——?” 

I replied affirmatively. 

“Don’t you recognise me?” 
he questioned. 

I looked at him, but could 
not think where I had seen him 
before. 

“My name’s D I was 
your Company Quartermaster- 
Sergeant in the Second Bat- 
talion.” Then I remembered 
him, though it had been hard 
to recognise him in officer’s 
uniform, blood-stained and 
tattered at that. We com- 
pared notes of our experiences 
since I had left the second line 
of my battalion in England 
nearly a year before, until, 
seon afterwards, he was taken 
out to an ambulance. 

At the other end of the hut 
it was just possible to see an 
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officer tossing to and fro de- 
liriously on a stretcher. I use 
the word “ deliriously,” theugh 
he was probably another case 
of shell shock. He was wounded 
also, judging by the bandages 
which swathed the middle part 
of his body. The poor fellow 
thought that he was still fight- 
ing, and every now and again 
broke out like this— 

“Keep ’em off, boys, Keep 
’em off. Give me a bomb, 
sergeant. Get down! My 
God! I’m hit. Put some more 
of those sandbags on the barri- 
cade. These damned shells! 
Can I stand it any longer? 
Come on, boys. Come along, 
sergeant! We must go for 
them, Oh! my God! I must 
stick it!” 

After a time the cries became 
fainter, and the stretcher was 
taken out. 

About three o’clock I man- 
aged to get a doctor to inject 
me with anti-tetanus. I con- 
fess that I was rather anxious 
about getting this done, for in 
crawling back across No Man’s 
Land my wound had been 
covered with mud and dirt. 
The orderly, who put on the 
iodine, told me that the Ger- 
man artillery was sending 
shrapnel over the ridge. This 
was rather disconcerting, but, 
accustomed as I had become to 
shrapnel at close quarters, the 
sounds seemed so distant that 
I did not bother more about 
them. 

It must have been about 
four o’clock when my stretcher 
was picked up and I passed 
once again into the warm sun- 
light. Outside an orderly re- 
lieved me of my steel and gas 
helmets, in much the same way 
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as the collector takes your 
ticket when you pass through 
the gates of a London terminus 
in a taxi. Once more the 
stretcher was shut into an 
ambulance, and I found myself 
in company with a young sub- 
altern of the ’s. He 
was very cheery, and ocon- 
tinued to assert that we should 
all be in “Blighty” in a day 
or two’s time. When the 
A.S.C, driver appeared at the 
entrance of the car and con- 
firmed our friend’s opinion, I 
began to entertain the most 
glorious visions of the morrew 
—visions which I need hardly 
say did not come true. 

“‘ How were you hit?” I asked 
the officer of the K ——’s. 

“T got a machine-gun bullet 
in the pit of the stomach while 
digging that communication 
trench into No Man’s Land. 
It’s been pretty bad, but the 
pain’s going now, and I think 
I shall be all right.” 

Then he recognised the man 
on the stretcher above me, 

“Hullo, laddie,” he said. 
“What have they done to 
you?” 

“T’ve been hit in the left 
wrist and the leg, sir. I hope 
you aren’t very bad.” 

The engine started, and we 
set off on our journey to the 
Casualty Clearing Station. 
For the last time we passed 
the villages which we had 
come to know so intimately in 
the past two months during 
rests from the trenches. There 
was Souastre, where one had 
spent pleasant evenings at the 
Divisional Theatre ; St Amand 
with its open square in front 
of the church, the meeting- 
place of the villagers, now 
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deserted save for two or three 
soldiers ; Gaudiempré, the Head- 
quarters of an Army Service 
Corps park, with its lines of 
roughly made stables. At one 
part of the journey a heavy 
gun let fly just over the road. 
We had endured quite enough 
noise for that day, and I was 
glad that it did not ocour 
again. From a rather tortuous 
course through by-lanes we 
turned into the main Arras 
to Doullens road—that long, 
straight, typical French high- 
way with its avenue of poplars. 
Shortly afterwards the am- 
bulance drew up outside the 
Casualty Clearing Station. 
The Casualty Clearing Sta- 
tion was situated in the 
grounds of a chateau, I be- 
lieve that the chateau itself 
was used as a hospital for 
those eases which were too bad 
to be moved farther. We were 
taken into a long cement- 
floored building, and laid down 
in a line of stretchers, which 
ran almost from the doorway 
up to a screen at the end of 
the room, behind which dress- 
ings and operations were 
taking place. On my right 
was the officer of the K "8, 
still fairly cheery, though in a 
certain amount of pain; on 
my left lay a rifleman hit in 
the chest, and very grey about 
the face: I remember that, as 
I looked at him, I compared 
the colour of his face with that 
of the stomach cases I had 
seen. A stomach ease, as far 
as I can remember, has an 
ashen pallor about the face; 
a lung case has a haggard 
grey look. Next to him a boy 
of about eighteen was sitting 
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on his stretcher; he was hit in 
the jaw, the arms, and the 
hands, but he calmly took out 
his pipe, placed it in his bleod- 
stained mouth, and started 
smoking. I was talking to 
the officer of the K——’s, when 
he suddenly fell to groaning, 
and rolled ever on to my 
stretcher. I tried to comfort 
him, but words were of no 
avail. A doctor came along, 
asked a few questions, and 
examined the wound, just a 
small hole in the pit of the 
stomach ; but he looked serious 
enough about it. The stretch- 
er was lifted up and its tor- 
tured occupant borne away 
behind the screen for an oper- 
ation. That was the last I 
saw of a very plucky young 
fellow. I ate some bread and 
jam, and drank some tea 
doled out liberally all down 
the two lines of stretchers, 
for another line had formed 
by now. 

My turn came at last, and 
I was carried off to a table 
behind the screen, where the 
wound was probed, dressed, and 
bandaged tightly, and I had 
a foretaste of the less pleasant 
side of hospital life. There 
were two Army nurses at work 
on a case next to mine—the 
first English women I had 
seen since I returned from 
leave six months before. My 
wound having been dressed, I 
was almost immediately taken 
out and put into a motor-lorry. 
There must have been about 
nine of us, three rows of three, 
on the floor of that lorry. I 
did not find it comfortable, 
though the best had been done 
under the circumstances to 
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make it so; neither did the 
others, many of whom were 
worse wounded than myself, 
judging by the groans which 
arose at every jolt. 

We turned down a road 
leading to the station. Groups 
of peasants were standing in 
the village street and crying 
after us: “Ah! les pauvres 
blessés! les pauvres Anglais 
blessés!”” These were the last 
words of gratitude and sym- 
pathy that the kind peasants 
could give us. We drew up 
behind other cars alongside the 
hospital train, and the engine- 
driver looked round from pol- 
ishing his engine and watched 
us with the wistful gaze of one 
to whom hospital train work 
was no longer a nevelty. Walk- 
ing wounded came dribbling 
up by ones and twos into the 
station yard, and were directed 
into sitting compartments, 

The sun was in my eyes, 
and I felt as if my face was 
being scorched. I asked an 
R.A.M.C. N.C.O., standing at 
the end of the waggon, to get 
me something to shade my 
eyes. Then occurred what I 
felt was an extremely thought- 
ful act on the part of a 
wounded man. A _ badly 
wounded lance - corporal, on 
the other side of the lorry, 
took out his handkerchief and 
stretched it over tome, When 
I asked him if he was sure 
that he did not want it, he 


insisted on my taking it. It 


was dirty and blood - stained, 
but saved me much dis- 
comfort, and I thanked him 
profusely. After about ten 
minutes our stretchers were 





hauled out of the lorry. I 
was borne up to the officers’ 
carriage at the far end of the 
train. It was a splendidly 
equipped compartment; and 
when I found myself be- 
tween the sheets of my berth, 
with plenty of pillows under 
me, I felt as if I had definitely 
got a stage nearer to Eng- 
land. Some one behind me 
called my name, and, looking 
round, I saw my old friend 
M W , whose party I 
had nearly run into the night 
before in that never-to-be-for- 
gotten communication trench, 
Woman Street. He told me 
that he had been hit in the 
wrist and leg. Judging by 
his flushed appearance, he had 
something of a temperature. 

More wounded were brought 
or helped in—men as well as 
officers—till the white walls of 
the carriage were lined with 
blood - stained, mud - covered 
khaki figures, lying, sitting, 
and propped up in various 
positions. 

The Medical Officer in charge 
of the train came round and 
asked us what we should like 
to drink for dinner. 

“Would you like whisky- 
and-soda, or beer, or lemon- 
ade?” he questioned me. This 
sounded pleasant to my ears, 
but I only asked for 4 
lemonade. 

As the train drew out of 
the station, I caught my 
last glimpse of warfare —an 
aeroplane, wheeling round in 
the evening sky amongst 4 
swarm of tell-tale smoke- 
puffs, the explosions of 
“ Archie” shells. 























Foop Control, together with 
the Corn Production Act, might 
well be, if we were to judge 
only by the endless discussions 
on the subject, not merely 
totally unprecedented, but also 
the most revolutionary of agri- 
cultural measures ever passed 
by an English Parliament. So 
far from this being the case, 
however, a glance at old re- 
cords will speedily convince us 
that from the earliest times 
Parliament has _ continually 
controlled both prices and 
wages; has made laws enforec- 
ing tillage and proper cultiva- 
tion, and has, in fact, at differ- 
ent periods of our history, 
arrogated to itself greater 
power over agriculture than 
even the Parliament of 1917 
has dared todo. In one thing 
alone the recent Act goes be- 
yond any of its predecessors, 
and that is in directly guaran- 
teeing a minimum price of corn. 
Indirectly, of course, ancient 
edicts regulating both export 
and import tended to keep corn 
at a fair average, provided, that 
is, that the seasons were favour- 
able, for in time of famine such 
indirect control was always 
found completely inadequate. 

Unlike the present, England 
—styled by Charlemagne “the 
granary of the Western world” 
—in the days of her youth ex- 
ported corn in large quantities ; 
and in yet earlier times Julian 
theA postate built a fleet of eight 
hundred ships on the banks of 
the Rhine, which were annually 
sent from Gaul to fetch food 
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from the fruitful land of Britain. 
The watchword, too, or rather 
what ought to be the watch- 
word, of Great Britain to-day— 
a powerful navy and a flourish- 
ing foreign trade—was that of 
our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. 
Every mariner who had made 
three successful voyages over 
the high seas with a ship and 
cargo of his own was ad- 
vanced by them to the dig- 
nity of a Thane; and by their 
law each owner of the sub- 
stantial estate of three hun- 
dred and ten hides of land was 
compelled to furnish a ship 
for the Royal Navy. An- 
other statute passed by a Wit- 
enagemot, held at Wantage, 
settled the customs to be paid 
by all foreign goods arriving at 
the wharf of Billingsgate in the 
port of London, for it appears 
that Saxon Britain had a con- 
siderable foreign trade. The 
tribute also, payable to the 
King by merchants settled in 
London, was decided at the 
Witenagemot, the foreigners 
who prayed for his protection 
being a company of Germans, 
called Emperor’s men, who even 
then were pursuing their tactics 
of peaceful penetration. Tri- 
bute was to be paid by them 
twice a year, at Christmas and 
Easter, so decided the Witen- 
agemot, and each time to con- 
sist of two pieces of grey cloth 
and one piece of brown, ten 
pounds of pepper, five pairs of 
gloves, and two casks of wine. 

It is true that these are 
merely pre-Parliament instances 
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of trade and shipping laws, 
though for all that they serve 
to show—corn being then the 
principal merchandise — that 
whether for exportation as in 
Saxon days, or as at present 
for home consumption only, in 
order to release tonnage for 
other necessaries, the increase 
of corn is, and always has been, 
interwoven with the interests 
of shipping. 

The clause in our present 
Act for corn production which 
forbids the raising of rents in 
spite of the increasing value of 
farms, is in effect, though not 
in name, legally fixing the 
amount of rents; and this, it is 
certain, no other Government 
save in pre-Norman days has 
ever ventured to take upon 
itself. At that remote time 
the tenant of a farm consisting 
of ten hides—about twelve to 
fifteen hundred of our acres— 
was by Anglo-Saxon law bound 
to pay the following rent and 
no more: ten casks of honey, 
three hundred loaves of bread, 
twelve casks of small ale, two 
oxen, ten wethers, ten geese, 
twenty hens, ten cheeses, one 
cask of butter, five salmon, 
twenty pounds of forage, and 
a hundred eels. 

The rent varied in kind in 
different districts, bemg some- 
times payable in grain, hay, 
malt, flour, and hogs; but its 
money value, which is difficult 
to gauge, remained always the 
same, Perhaps, though, the 
fact that four sheep or one 
horse would then buy an acre 
of land may give us a faint 
idea of the worth of such a rent 
in the coin of to-day. 

The first direct instance of 
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Governmentalinterference with 
prices was, we find, in 1299, at 
a time when the country was 
suffering from the first Ed- 
ward’s grim hammering of 
the Scots, the Common Coundil 
of London then decreeing that 
the following prices of pro- 
visions must prevail: One 
pullet was to cost three half- 
pence, and two woodcocks 
or a partridge were to be 
sold for a like sum. Cranes, 
which no longer visit Eng- 
land, seem then to have been 
common, and evidently consid- 
ered far more dainty meat than 
domestic fowls, for their price 
was fixed at twelvepence, while 
fourpence was enough for a 
goose, twopence halfpenny for 
a fat capon, and three half- 
pence for a cock. <A swan 
was as valuable as a quarter 
of wheat, for its price was 
fixed at three shillings; a 
heron, another wild bird, was 
to cost sixpence, a pheasant 
fourpence, and a plever 4 
penny. The price of a lamb, 
bought between the feasts of 
Christmas and Shrovetide, was 
fixed at sixpence, but for those 
sold later, only fourpence was 
to be asked. It must be re- 
membered that, though given 
in pence, the pence were silver 
coins; and the above prices 
should, according to the best 
authorities, be multiplied by 
fifteen to eighteen to arrive 
at the present, or rather the 
pre-war value. 

In their list the Common 
Council of London omit to 
mention either corn, flour, or 
bread, for the reason that 
corn, on account of its ever- 
differing supply, according 48 
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the season was good or bad, 
could not in the nature of 
things be subjected to legal 
control; and that bread and 
flour had already come under 
it. The price of wheat there- 
fore varied astoundingly, not 
only every year, but in dif- 
ferent parts of England at 
the same time. Thus, in 1288, 
when wheat was selling in 
London at three shillings and 
fourpence the quarter, the 
same quantity was being sold 
in the South and East of 
England at from sixteen to 
twenty pence, while in the 
North it could be bought for 
as little as eightpence. To 
add to the strangeness of the 
variation in price, the same 
measure, decreed by Magna 
Carta to be that of the 
quarter of London, prevailed, 
or was supposed to prevail, 
all over the kingdom. 

Records of this period re- 
maining to us show that 
husbandmen lost more often 
than gained by growing corn. 
The expense of the cultivation 
of a single acre, without reck- 
oning in either rent or manure, 





was calculated in 1290 as 
follows :— 
Three ploughings . 1s. 6d. 
Harrowing . ; . é 1d. 
Two bushels of seed corn 1s. Od. 
Weeding f $d. 
Reaping ° ° ‘ 5d. 
Carrying ‘ ° ‘ 1d. 
3s. 1$d. 


The land thus cultivated is 
said to have yielded the then 
average of six bushels to the 
acre, which is valued at three 
shillings, showing a clear loss 
to the husbandman of a penny 
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halfpenny an acre, and this in 
a@ good year too, and when 
corn was selling at a fair 
price. Evidently the cern 
producer of the thirteenth 
century could never, even 
though the price of corn was 
not arbitrarily fixed, be accused 
of profiteering. 

As to bread, its sale had in 
1202 been regulated to rise 
and fall with the price of 
corn, and this wise measure 
the nation. owed to King 
John, a bad ruler in all other 
respects save in setting up the 
Assize of Bread and Ale, All 
London bakers by this statute 
were forced to sell their finest 
white loaves from a farthing 
to a halfpenny each, and those 
made of the whole grain for 
a farthing, under the penalty 
for disobedience of the pillory. 
The weight of the loaves varied 
with the rise and fall of the 
corn market: the price never. 
Thus the first assize ordered 
that when wheat was at its 
maximum of six shillings the 
quarter, white farthing loaves 
were to weigh sixteen ounces, 
and those made of the whole 
grain as much as twenty-five. 
On the other hand, when wheat 
fell to eightpence a quarter, 
its minimum price, sixty-four 
ounces was to be the weight of 
the white loaf, and ninety-six 
ounces that of one made of 
whole grain. Seven different 
sorts of bread of varying quali- 
ties were in common use, from 
the flat white loaves of the 
finest Simnel, payman, or 
manchet bread, bearing as 
their mark the impress of our 
Saviour and the Virgin Mary, 
to the coarsest horse - bread, 
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consisting chiefly of peas and 
beans. Whatever the quality, 
though, they were one and all 
subject to the same restrictions 
as to weight, baking, and sale. 
Every baker was obliged to 
register a seal wherewith he 
was bound by law to seal his 
loaves. A baker of white 
bread was forbidden to make 
tourte, or brown loaves; while 
the baker of tourte might not 
make white, the possession 
even of a bolting sieve being 
for him unlawful. From time 
to time officers of the assaye 
would give out hot loaves as 
samples to bakers, and woulden- 
ter their premises to test bread 
drawn straight from the ovens. 

Reform in  bread-making 
came none too soon, judging 
by a description of the bread 
set before guests of priestly or 
military rank, at the King’s 
table in the preceding reign. 
The loaves, feelingly declares 
Peter of Blois, Archdeacon of 
London under Henry II., were 
“heavy as lead, full of bran, 
thick, greasy, rancid, sour, and 
mouldy, not even leavened, 
kneaded, or baked.” 

In ordaining an assize of 
bread King John reserved for 
himself a toll on every basket 
exposed for sale, amounting to 
a halfpenny a basket on loaves 
sold on week-days, and three 
halfpence on those sold on 
Sundays. Farther, to render 
the collection of such tolls 
easier, no bakers were allowed 
to sell bread in their houses, or 
before their ovens, but must 
carry it forth to the King’s 
markets, of which Bread Street 
is a survival. Bakers of white 
bread had, however, the priv- 
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ilege of selling their loaves 
to regratresses, women who 
hawked it from house to house, 
receiving from the baker for 
their trouble “thirteen loaves 
for the price of twelve ”—“ the 
baker’s dozen” of to-day. One 
concession, presumably to pre- 
vent adulteration of bread, by 
removing the temptation, was 
made to London bakers of all 
degrees. At times when such 
an indulgence was forbidden 
to other citizens, they, and they 
alone, were allowed to keep 
swine in their houses. 

Assize regulations limiting 
the profits of bakers in country 
districts make it certain that 
before baking their bread they 
had to grind their own corn 
and sift their own meal—the 
price of their loaves not being 
uniform like the town bakers, 
but based on their toil and 
expenses. Thus, for their la- 
bour on each quarter of wheat 
they were allowed to add three- 
pence to the batch of bread it 
produced; for fuel and wear 
of the oven the price of two 
loaves was chargeable ; the ser- 
vices of three men added three- 
pence, and that of two boys 
one farthing to the bread. For 
the expenses of registering his 
seal the baker was entitled to 
add a halfpenny, the use of 
yeast and candle giving him 
another, with a halfpenny more 
for the labour of bolting— 
sifting—the flour. Finally, to 
make up the sum total the 
cost of wood added threepence. 
How, we wonder, in that age 
of ignorance, was it possible 
for the country baker to puzzle 
out the exact price he was 
legally entitled to charge for 
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each loaf produced by his quar- 
ter of wheat? Only to think 
of his complicated calculations 
is to remind us of a modern 
instance in the form of a notice 
issued but a few weeks ago by a 
company of master bakers, an- 
nouncing the sale of loaves at 
the present prescribed rates: 
“One pound loaves at 24d.,” it 
runs, “two pound loaves at 
44d,; wrapping, jd.; delivery, 
¢d.; and 4d. per loaf for all 
accounts exceeding a week.” 

The part of King John’s 
statute which regulated the 
sale of ale does net seem to 
have been so strictly enforced 
as that governing the sale of 
bread. Brewers were then all 
women, and infringements of 
the rule that the price of their 
ale should rise and fall with 
every sixpenny fall or rise in 
the price of barley was sup- 
posed to be visited by the 
punishment of the ducking- 
stool. Perhaps offences were 
overlooked; anyhow, by the 
time of Holinshed, the statute, 
though still nominally in forces, 
had practically fallen into dis- 
use. “Hach one,” said he, 
“being suffered to sell how 
he listed, and such heady 
ale was vended that they will 
drink till they be red as 
turkey -cocks and little wiser 
than their combs.” 

The rich man’s wine as well 
as the poor man’s ale was 
early taken under control. 
King John, who suffered no 
man to rob his subjects but 
himself, raised it, “in order 
that the sellers might be en- 
abled to live,” to sixpence a 
quart for red, and eightpence 
@ quart for white wine. 
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In the December following 
the disaster of Bannockburn, 
the ill-fated Edward II. made 
an attempt to limit the price 
of food, which “had grown 
excessive dear, so that the 
erdinary people had much 
ado to live,” by summoning a 
Parliament for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the 
sad state of the kingdom, and 
how to abate the prices. The 
Archbishops, Lords, Barons, 
and others of the community, 
as a result, prayed the King 
and his council to issue a 
proclamation in the following 
manner :— 

‘*Because that oxen, cows, 
muttons, hogs, geese, hens, 
capons, pigeons, and eggs are 
excessive dear, the best ox not 
fed with corn shall be sold for 
sixteen shillings and no more, 
and if he be fed with corn then 
for twenty-four shillings at 
most. The best fat cow for 
twelve shillings. A fat hog of 
two years old for three shillings 
and fourpence. A fat wether 
or mutton unshorn for twenty 
pence, and shorn for fourteen 
pence. A fat goose for two- 
pence halfpenny. A fat hen 
fora penny. A fat capon for 
twopence. Four pigeons for a 
penny, and twenty-four eggs 
for a penny. And those who 
will not sell the things for 
these rates shall forfeit them 
to the King.” 

A proclamation, which had 
then the authority of a tempo- 
rary statute, was made accord- 
ingly, but did not have the 
effect desired, by reason, says 
the chronicler, that “the 
scarcity of provisions still in- 
creased.” Corn was then the 
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principal feeding-stuff, and corn 
was very high, and husband- 
men, tied down to sell at fixed 
rates, could not afford to keep 
their stock through the winter. 
The case, in fact, was much 
like that now confronting 
dairy farmers and _ cattle 
breeders. To-day the price of 
meat is again fixed, but that of 
feeding-stuffs continues to rise, 
though not, it is to be hoped, 
to a height comparable to the 
corn ef old. In the winter of 
1314 a quarter of wheat was 
sold for twenty shillings, and 
barley for a mark—13s, 4d. 
By that time, too, says the 
chronicler, ‘“‘the sheep being 
mostly dead of the rot, and 
corn so very dear, hogs and 
poultry could not be kept, 
whereby all manner of fresh 
meat became se scarce that 
the King going to St Albans 
had much ado to get meat to 
sustain his family.” 

This attempt at Food Con- 
trol was short-lived. The 
dearth increasing, it was re- 
pealed by a Parliament which 
met at Lincoln in the following 
January of 1315; it being there 
unanimously agreed “ that 
victuals might for the future 
be sold as formerly, at as 
reasonable a price as could be 
afforded.” Parliament fortun- 
ately had seen, ere it was too 
late, how worse than useless it 
was to fix prices during a time 
of dearth, without at the same 
time finding a way of helping 
the producer to go on produc- 
ing. The famine lasted two 
years longer, corn reaching the 
prodigious price of £1, 19s. 6d., 
& sum equal in our money to 
£19, 2s, 6d. 
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To us who no longer depend 
altogether on home-grown corn, 
the then sudden transitions 
from famine to plenty appear 
nothing short of astounding, 
Next year’s harvest brought 
wheat down to the price, 
thought low at the best of 
times, of two shillings the 
quarter. And corn, though 
fluctuating slightly, remained 
low for years. Once more “ the 
poor commons” had to eat 
and to spare. For six shillings 
and eightpence they could buy 
an ox, and the fattest of sheep 
for eightpence; while a pig— 
size not stated—was a penny 
only, although, strange to find, 
the cost of a fat goose was 
double that sum, 

In August last the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the Board 
of Agriculture declared, in 
moving the second reading of 
the Corn Production Bill, that 
“the last time a Bill of this 
kind was before the House was 
in 1349. The object of that 
measure,” he continued, “was 
to establish a maximum wage, 
whereas this Bill laid down a 
minimum wage. For,” said he, 
“it would be impossible in a 
modern democratic community 
to guarantee a minimum price 
for the produce of the farmers 
without giving an equal guar- 
antee for a minimum wage for 
the labourers.” 

Although, it is true, the 
speaker pointed out the con- 
trary object of the Bill then 
before the House to that passed 
by a Parliament of 1349, which, 
by the way, was the last, not 
the first of many like enact- 
ments, the precedent he quoted 
was, to say the least of it, an un- 
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lucky one. The statute of 1349 
had been brought about by a 
pestilence, whose ravages raised 
the wages of the survivors to 
an almost impossible height. 
It had originated in a procla- 
mation of Edward III., made 
at the urgent request of the 
Lords and Commons, who 
dared not assemble in Parlia- 
ment for fear of the Black 
Death, and hoped by this 
means to bring wages down 
to a more reasonable rate. 
The condition of England was 
then pitiable. Towns and cities 
decimated, whole villages anni- 
hilated, harvests rotting on the 
ground for want of hands te 
reap them ; cattle roaming over 
the fields with none found to 
drive them, the men left alive 
being hardly numerous enough 
to bury the dead, Labour con- 
sequently rose in price, and 
villeins left lordless, deserting 
their manors, roamed the 
country demanding wages 
which impoverished husband- 
men could not afford to give, 
Indeed husbandmen, to add to 
the loss of their corn, could find 
no buyers for other farm pro- 
duce save at ruinous rates. 
Creighton relates that during 
the Black Death a_ horse, 
nominally worth forty shil- 
lings, was sold for six shillings 
and eightpence, a cow for a 
shilling, a hog for fivepence, 
and a fat sheep for fourpence ; 
while for fear of infection a 
stone of wool changed hands 
at ninepence, “the people 
being not only afraid of the 
cattle dying, but of their 
own.” 

As soon as Parliament dared 
to meet, the Royal Proclama- 


tion the members had solicited 
erystallised into the famous 
Statute of Labourers, — the 
statute quoted in relation to 
the present Act. It com- 
manded that “every man and 
woman, of what condition he 
be, free or bond, able in body, 
and within the age of three- 
score years, not living in 
merchandise or exercising any 
craft, nor having of his whereon 
to live, or proper land whereon 
to occupy himself, and not 
serving any other, shall be 
bound to serve him which shall 
so him require, and take only 
the wages which were accus- 
tomed to be given in the place 
where he served in the twentieth 
year of the present King, or five 
or six common years next 
before.” 

The statute, after censuring 
“the insolence of servants who 
endeavoured to raise their 
wages on their masters,” or- 
dained further that, with money 
wages at their former rate, 
servants must also content 
themselves with the “liveries ” 
they had been accustomed to 
receive before the pestilence. 

‘‘Liveries,” by which was 
then understood a_ stated 
amount of provisions as well 
as of clothes, were part and 
parcel of a labourer’s wage, 
which by agreement might be 
given either in kind or coin. 
This option had, it would seem, 
been taken advantage of dur- 
ing the time of high prices, by 
giving servants the money 
equivalent of “livery corn” at 
theold rates. For by the Act of 
1349, when wheat was averag- 
ing 14s. 5d. the quarter, ten- 
pence was fixed upon as the 
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worth of a bushel, employers 
besides being given the absolute 
right of delivering at their will 
the actual quantity due to their 
labourers, or the value thereof 
in coin. This was considered 
a hardship, and rightly so; for 
though wheat sometimes fell 
below that price, it more often 
rose far above it—as for in- 
stance, in 1359, when wheat 
stood at £1, 6s. 8d. a quarter. 
As to the Statute wages they 
were manifestly unfair; for 
nearly a century earlier, a day’s 
work had been rewarded with 
2d., while in 1349 1d. only was 
fixed on as the legal wage for 
a day’s hay-making. Villeins, 
too, who beyond paying the 
rent of their lands by their pre- 
scribed predial service to the 
Lord of the Manor, had become 
by custom practically free, were 
again by this Statute tied to 
their native Hundreds. It 
forced them also to hire them- 
selves out by the year, and for 
the mere legal pay, at annual 
Statute fairs held at the nearest 
market town, some of which, 
though happily not in the old 
tyranneus fashion, are still 
with us. 

Such unfair conscriptien of 
labour brought in its wake, 
as might have been predicted, 
revelt after revolt, culminat- 
ing in the rebellion under 
Wat Tyler. If only an 
obstinate Parliament had not 
refused to ratify the boy-king’s 
promises to the adherents of 
the fallen Tyler, the insurgents 
might have been dispersed, 
their wrongs righted, without 
further bloodshed. And in- 
stead of the never-ending strife, 
then first begun between capital 
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and labour, all classes might 
have worked together for the 
common weal, and the year 
1381 have ushered in, in the 
place of civil strife, a golden 
age for a regenerated England, 
As it was, Parliament made 
short work of the King’s 
message of clemency, replying 
that the serfs were their own 
goods, and could not be taken 
from them but by their own 
consent, and this “we have 
never given, and never will 
give, were we all to die in one 
day.” The feudal custom of 
villeinage was, however, Parlia- 
ment notwithstanding, fast de- 
caying; and under Henry IV, 
the still scarce labourer, in 
spite of legal restrictions, was 
as highly hired as ever. 

The whole system of agri- 
culture was indeed alter- 
ing fundamentally. Lords of 
manors and landowners, among 
whom the monastic bodies 
must be reckoned, were forced 
by want of labourers to let 
rather than farm their lands. 
And the scattered strips of 
the villein’s holdings, rendered 
perhaps vacant by the flight 
of the copyholder to seek the 
enfranchisement bestowed by 
a@ year’s unchallenged resi- 
dence in a town, were being 
gradually consolidated by ma- 
norial lords into farms, which 
they let by leases of three 
lives. For want of hands also 
to till the ground, grass was 
fast taking the place of plough- 
lands. It is certain, for ex- 
ample, that on one farm of 
about five hundred acres no 
less than two hundred and fifty 
went out of cultivation be- 
tween the years 1359 and 1387. 
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All ever England arable land 
was growing up, just as in 
our time we have seen many 
a deserted farm grow up. 
Over the abandoned plough- 
lands creeps rough self-sown 
herbage, here and there inter- 
spersed with a growth of 
stubbly bushes,—the once trim 
fields reverting in a few years 
to the forest state from which 
centuries of unceasing toil 
had gradually reclaimed them. 
The abandonment of tillage 
was the cause in the four- 
teenth century of as great a 
change in the countryside as 
the resumption of it promises 
to be in this the twentieth. 
Then, as now, there could, in 
the words of a statesman of 
old, “be ne trade unprofitable 
to the public, for if any prove 
so, men leave it off.” In mid- 
Victorian days men _ turned 
from their profitless farms to 
more remunerative trades and 
manufactures; under Richard 
the Second, manufactures 
hardly existing, farmers, for 
want of labourers, left their 
ploughshares for the more 
useful shepherds’ crooks. 

The wool trade, whose once 
national importance the Lord 
Chancellor’s woolsack yet com- 
memorates, was at that time 
chiefly one of export in the 
hands of foreign merchants. 
From the products of sheep 
the King drew the principal 
part of his revenue, and for 
that reason such products had 
early been made staple goods, 
subject to duties which were 
collected at the staple towns. 
To the staple towns, there- 
fore, merchants were obliged 
to bring their wares to be 
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weighed and measured for 
customs, before sale or ex- 
portation, The exporters left 
but little wool in England, 
for though Edward II. had 
brought over Flemish weavers 
to teach his subjects weaving, 
the trade had not taken root; 
and the later policy of the 
legislature would seem rather 
to have aimed at encouraging 
export in the place of manu- 
facture. Thus in 1390 a law 
was passed forbidding any 
person to buy wool from 
flockmasters, save and except 
for his own use only. This 
measure practically gave the 
entire export wool trade into the 
hands of Flemish and Italian 
merchants. At that time, bya 
strange anomaly, an English 
flockmaster must perforce wait 
to procure cloth for his fine 
fur-trimmed winter gown un- 
til English fleeces, from his 
own flock perhaps, had been 
sent abroad to be woven in 
Flanders, dyed in Florence, 
and reshipped as the finished 
article to England. Of the 
numerous companies of mer- 
chants concerned in the ex- 
port of our then  world- 
renowned fleeces, those of the 
Steelyard were the most con- 
siderable and the most ancient, 
being the successors of the 
German merchants who, in 
Saxon days, had paid tribute 
in kind to the King of Eng- 
land. Next to them came the 
merchants of The Staple, whose 
business it was to collect the 
five staple wares—wool, wool- 
fells, leather, lead, and tin— 
and convey them to the staple 
ports, to which Continental 
buyers flocked. Englishmen 
3C 
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equally with foreigners were 
engaged in these two first 
transactions, but foreigners 
alone were allowed, by a 
Statute passed by a Parlia- 
ment of Edward III., to con- 
cern themselves without a 
licence with the export of 
staple commodities. The sys- 
tem of licences, though, had 
been practised in England 
since very early times. In 
the Exchequer records are 
entered sums paid to Richard 
Coeur de Lion for wool seized 
from merchants attempting to 
smuggle it out of the kingdom 
without licence, as well as the 
money paid in for licences to 
export corn. 

The Lion-hearted King had 
good reason to be grateful to 
the wool trade, the huge ran- 
som of 150,000 marks demanded 
for his liberty having been paid 
with the money it produced ; 
anyhow, whether from gratitude 
or policy, he gave on his return 
from captivity both care and 
attention to the fabrication and 
sale of cloth. 

A Parliament of 1197 de- 
creed all woollen cloth was to 
be sold by the same measure, 
that of the ell, which had to 
be the same length all over the 
kingdom and to be made of 
iron. All cloth was to be of 
the same breadth—viz., two 
ells within the lists—and of the 
same goodness in the middle as 
atthesides. Further,to prevent 
the King’s lieges from suffering 
by the tricks of the trade, it 
was ordained “that no merch- 
ant shall stretch before his shop 
or booth a red or black cloth, 
or any other thing by which 
the sight of buyers is frequently 





deceived in the choice of good 
cloth, That no cloth other 
than black shall be sold in any 
part of the kingdom, except in 
cities and capital burghs; and 
that four or six men according 
to the size of the place shall 
be appointed to enforce these 
regulations by seizing the per- 
sons and goods of all who 
transgress them.” This extra- 
ordinary Act was the first of 
many which attempted with 
little success to regulate the 
sale of both cloth and wool,— 
wool, in spite of prohibition 
after prohibition, continuing 
to be exported, and together 
with corn forming the chief 
of England’s exports. The 
fact was that in those days 
laws were more easy to make 
than to enforce. It is actually 
recorded that Richard Coeur de 
Lion, prohibiting all export of 
grain in time of famine, had 
to set a military guard to 
watch every seaport of his 
realm before its export could 
be stopped. England, declared 
Geraldus Cambrensis, was in 
his day “the storehouse of 
Ceres, out which the world was 
supplied with corn” ; and with 
equal truth he should have 
added—out of which the kings 
of Europe were clothed with 
wool, for no monarch then could 
be deemed properly clad unless 
his garments were made of the 
famous wool of England. For 
instance, in the fourteenth 
century, a licence was granted 
to a Portuguese agent in Eng- 
land to export sixty sacks of 
wool, without which his king’s 
silver and gold robes of state 
could not be woven. During 
the long wars with France and 
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Scotland, the subsidies granted 
by Parliament were, for the 
most part, paid in wool. The 
largest perhaps ever granted in 
kind was given by a sub- 
servient Parliament to the 
victorious Edward III. The 
Barons were then ordered to 
pay their ninth sheep, fleece, 
and lamb to the King ; the bur- 
gesses the ninth of their whole 
movables at their real value; 
Parliament taxing itself further 
with a duty of forty shillings 
on each hundred wool-fells and 
on each last of leather. In 
advance of this subsidy, which 
was to be paid during two 
years, 20,000 sacks of wool 
were immediately placed at the 
King’s disposal, 

Rather more than a hundred 
years later, so plentiful was 
wool in England and so scarce 
was coin, that every exporter 
of fleece was compelled by law 
to bring back and deliver to 
the master of the mint a certain 
quantity of bullion for every 
sack which he carried abroad. 

During the wars, Parliament 
had demanded for every neces- 
sary subsidy of wool granted 
to the King, an equally neces- 
sary reform, and so it is hardly 
to be wondered at that the 
golden fleece had blinded the 
eyes of succeeding governments 
to the ever-decreasing acre- 
age under tillage. Henry VI. 
even went so far as_ to 
grant special facilities to 
the exporters of butter and 
cheese. An Act to encourage 
the production of corn was at 
last passed in 1436, making it 
lawful te export wheat without 
a licence, as leng as its price 
had not reached te as much as 
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six shillings and eightpence the 
quarter, and barley when the 
quarter was below three shil- 
lings and fourpence. But un- 
fortunately the measure did 
not come soon enough to avert 
a dearth of eorn; for by 1439 
the Mayor of London was 
foreed to send inte Prussia for 
a supply of corn in order to 
allay riots, whereby “he 
brought down the price from 
three shillings a bushel to less 
than half that money.” 

In the fifteenth century 
the vexed question of wages 
began anew to engross the 
attention of Parliament, the 
maximum wage laid down by 
the Statute of Labourers hav- 
ing, by the operation of a law 
of Riehard II. joined with 
scarcity of labour, become in 
effect a minimum wage. That 
king, foiled by Parliament in 
his desire to have all men free, 
had later sueceeded in getting 
a law passed by whieh the 
statute wage could—should the 
cost of food make it necessary 
—be raised by the authority of 
local Justices, In eonsequence, 
towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, a labourer was having 
as much as fourpence a day, 
without counting the occasional 
meat and drink he received at 
his master’s table; and his ex- 
penses, it has been reckoned, 
could have amounted at the 
most to no more than sixpence 
or eightpence a week, 

During the debates on the 
Corn Production Bill it was 
argued with undeniable truth 
that “‘in agriculture, as in all 
modern businesses, the secret 
of progress lies not in increas- 
ing the price of the produce, 
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but in decreasing the cost of 
production.” The same maxim 
held good when the sixth 
Henry was on the threne; but 
then,—machinery being un- 
known,—to lower the cost of 
production meant te check the 
rise in the wages of labourers. 
A fresh statute was therefore 
passed, superseding the edict of 
Richard II., which shows a 
considerable advance on the 
wages thought sufficient in the 
reign of Edward III. 

In 1349 the annual pay of a 
bailiff in husbandry had been 
fixed at 13s. 6d. and a suit of 
clethes; by the 23rd of Henry 
VI. it was raised to 23s, 4d. 
a year, with meat, drink, and 
clothing of the value of five 
shillings. A chief hind, carter, 
or shepherd had been paid 
under the first statute but 
ten shillings yearly ; under the 
second, not only was his 
wage doubled, but he received 
besides four shillings worth of 
clothes. The annual pay of 
the ploughman, which in 1349 
had been fixed at 7s., was in- 
creased to 15s. and clothes to 
the value of 40d. A woman’s 
work, which under Edward 
III. had been considered worth 
six shillings only, was under 
Henry VI. rewarded by a 
yearly ten shillings, together 
with raiment amounting to 
four shillings more. What sort 
of garments could have been 
purchased by the small sums 
allowed it is hard, however, to 
imagine, for the price of clothes 
was then immense; although, 
unlike the shoddy productions 
of our time, their value was 
then commensurate with it. 
It is certainly evident they 


were made to last out more 
than one life, being constantly 
the subject of special bequests 
in the wills of the period. 

To say the least of it, it is 
strange that the effects of this 
war should be to make the 
Government of the twentieth 
century revert to laws similar 
to those passed by their prede- 
cessors in the fourteen hun- 
dreds, The English were ex- 
travagant then, just as they 
are to-day, and the king, 
Edward, fourth of his name, 
sternly set himself to repress 
it. By one of his edicts, just as 
it is now, the length of meals 
was restricted. No man, he 
ordained, of whatever rank, 
should indulge himself with 
more than two courses at 
dinner: a law unrepealed until 
the days of Queen Victoria, 
and recently, with the addition 
of one more course, once again 
in operation. 

We, however, meekly sub- 
mit, but then, the King’s lieges 
declined to be rationed. So 
huge was the expenditure 
of that reign that Warwick, 
the King-maker, is said “to 
have held such house when he 
came to London that six oxen 
were eaten at breakfast, and 
every tavern was full of his 
meat, for who that had any 
acquaintance in that house, he 
should have as much sodden 
and roast meat as he could 
carry on a long dagger.” Al- 
ready we are threatened with 
“Standard cloth,” for though at 
present decreed merely for the 
use of the ubiquitous officer, it 
will doubtless before long be 
also the sole cloth obtainable for 
civilians. And cloth at fixed 
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prices takes us back, without 
entering into all the sumptuary 
laws, to the year 1487. ‘No 
servant in husbandry,” runs a 
statute passed that year, “nor 
common labourer, nor servant 
to any artificer, shall use or 
wear in his clothing any cloth 
above two shillings the broad 
ard.” Two shillings would 
then buy a hog, six and eight- 
pence was a high price for a 
quarter of wheat, and an ox 
might be purchased for the 
price of seven yards of this 
Statute cloth, Further com- 
ment is surely unnecessary. 
Another law concerning a 
class above that of the labourer 
was passed some fifteen years 
later: ‘“‘ Whosoever,” it reads, 
“shall sell by retail a broad 
yard of the finest grained 
scarlet cloth, or other grained 
cloth of the finest making, 
above sixteen shillings a yard, 
shall forfeit forty shillings for 
every yard so sold.” What 
purchasers, we cannot but 
wonder, could have been found 
for cloth limited to such a 
price? The lords spiritual and 
temporal, the courtier whose 
rich apparel was his sole pass- 
port to royal favour, the 
wealthy foreign merchant of 
The Staple—these might, per- 
haps, afford to go so clad; but 
for humbler folk it was a sheer 
impossibility. For evidence— 
to quote Sir John Fortescue, 
Lord Chancellor of the time: 
“Five pounds a year was a 
fair living for a yeoman,” and 
that he spoke sooth is proved 
by the restrictions placed by 
Parliament on “the wages” 
of secular priests, A chaplain 
might then claim no more than 
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an annual seven marks—£4, 
16s. 4d., in the money of the 
time—and a parish priest only 
as much as eight marks. 
Sumptuary laws continued 
to be strictly enforced all 
through the reign of Henry 
VII. who was, as the follow- 
ing contemporary story shows, 
relentless even to his friends. 
“The King coming to Hen- 
ningham,” says the chronicler, 
‘a, castle belonging to the Earl 
of Oxford (one whom he was 
wont to make use of both in 
war and peace), he was there 
received and feasted with 
much splendour and magnifi- 
cence: For which end all that 
held any land of the earl, by 
what title soever, came at that 
time to give their attendance 
upon him; of which many 
were gentlemen, and others 
yeomen. These, and the gentle- 
men likewise, wore all the 
Earl’s blue coats, and feathers 
in their hats of the Earl’s 
colours; for the rest of their 
apparel, they were all richly 
clad, every man according to 
his ability. When the King 
came forth they placed them- 
selves in two rows, making a 
very fine show in the great 
Hall. The King looking wistly 
at them, asked the Earl ‘If 
they were all his servants?’ 
Who smiling answered, ‘No, 
for then,’ said he, ‘I should be 
thought an ill husband; but 
they are all my tenants, who 
are come upon this occasion to 
wait upon your Majesty.’ The 
King, thanking him for his 
good entertainment, said, ‘The 
report of your hospitality 
comes short of the truth; but 
I cannot suffer my laws to be 
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broken in my presence without 
resenting it. And therefore 
my Attorney-General shall 
talk with you about it.’” It 
seems, explains the chronicler, 
“the Lerds were then to give 
but a certain number of liveries 
or blue coats, and the Earl for 
his greater magnificence in en- 
tertaining the King had ex- 
ceeded the number, which cost 
the Earl ten thousand pounds 
(for, for se much he com- 
pounded with the King’s 
officers), besides the charge he 
had been at in his entertain- 
ment, which was very great, 
and which might have freed 
him from punishment had the 
King’s gratitude been answer- 
able to his covetousness.” 

The covetousness of King 
Henry had one good side. It 
caused him to keep a wary eye 
on the continued abandonment 
of tillage for the increase of 
sheep, which, as a petition of 
the poer commons put it, 
“drove out Christian labour- 
ers.” The decay of agricul- 
ture, as this King was quick 
to recognise, meant also a 
decay of both men and houses, 
involving in the end an inevit- 
able loss to him of both tolls 
and subsidies. This view of 
the matter did so much disturb 
the King that he looked about 
him for a means to encourage 
tillage which weuld not at the 
same time offend the great 
lords whose interest it was to 
enclose their lands. The re- 
sult of his deliberations took 
at length the shape of a 
statute, in which King and 
Parliament prescribed “a 
middle course to take away 
depopulating enclosures and 
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depopulating pastures, yet not, 
by that name. Enclosures 
they would not forbid, for 
that had been to forbid the 
improvement of the patrimony 
of the Kingdom: nor tillage 
they would not compel, for 
that was to strive with nature 
and utility.” 

Now, strange to say, the 
crafty statute passed in 1489 
presents features almost identi- 
cal with Part IV. of the Aet of 
1917. It enforced, as does the 
present Act, cultivation of land 
under severe penalties. The 
Act, too, of the 5th George, 
can, accusations notwithstand- 
ing, ne more end in the nation- 
alisation of the land than did 
the statute of the 7th Henry. 

To-day the Act is described 
a8 a war measure only, though 
its future temporary nature 
seems somewhat doubtful. One 
thing, however, is certain. The 
nation sees clearly enough that 
though it needs the food, it can- 
not, to paraphrase the words of 
Lord Selborne, farm the land 
itself, because, in the circum- 
stances of the case, it is im- 
possible to make agriculture 
a controlled establishment. 
Whatever the emergency, in 
fact, Parliament has ever, and 
always will be, compelled, if 
Britain is to remain Great, to 
“leave corn production in the 
hands of those who own, 00- 
cupy, and till the soil.” 

The ancient statute which 
foreshadowed that of to-day 
provided that “every house 
of husbandry which is used 
with twenty acres of land and 
upwards shall be maintained 
and kept up forever, together 
with a competent proportion 
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of land to be used and occu- 
pied with them, and in no wise 
to be severed from them, on pain 
of the seizure of the land itself 
by the King and Lords of the 
Fee as to half profits, till the 
houses and lands are restored.” 

The contemporary comments 
of the wise Lord Bacon make 
it clear that this statute, 
though it was not so declared, 
was in reality framed to further 
other ends, as well as the in- 
terests of husbandry. 

The provisions of the law 
made in 1489 appear on the 
surface to deal with agricul- 
ture only, and it is therefore 
somewhat surprising to find 
Lord Bacon pointing out that 
it was intended to provide also 
against war, in a sense, though, 
completely different to the war 
character of the present Corn 
Production Act. 

By this means, he says, “the 
houses being kept up did of 
necessity enforce a dweller: 
and the proportion of land for 
eccupation did of necessity en- 
force that dweller not to bea 
beggar or @ eottinger, but a 
man of some substance, that 
might keep hinds and servants 
and set the plough on going.” 
This, he shrewdly observed, 
“did wonderfully concern the 
might and manhood of the 
Kingdom, to have farms of a 
standard to maintain an able 
body out of penury, and did in 
effect amortize a great part of 
the land into the hands of the 
yeomanry or middle people, of 
& condition between gentlemen 
and peasants. Now how much 
this did advance the military 
power of the Kingdom is ap- 
parent by the true principals of 
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war and the example of other 
Kingdoms. For it hath been 
held by the general opinion of 
men of best judgement in wars, 
that the principal strength of 
an army consisteth in the in- 
fantry or foot. And to make 
good infantry it requireth men 
bred not in a servile or indigent 
fashion, but in some free and 
plentiful manner. Therefore if 
a State run most to noblemen 
or gentlemen, and that hus- 
bandmen and ploughmen be 
but as their workfolk or 
labourers or else mere cot- 
tingers (which are but house- 
beggars), you may have a good 
cavalry but never a good in- 
fantry.” 

It has been said, but with 
what truth I know not, that 
before this present war changed 
the face of British politics, Ger- 
man shipping, by reason of 
easier freights, was chosen be- 
fore our own vessels, not only 
to import German articles, but 
to export British goods for 
English merchants. If this 
were the case we might with 
advantage follow the example 
of Henry VII. That King 


“having care to make his realm 
rem as well by sea as land, for the 

etter maintenance of the navy, or- 
dained that wine and woads from 
parts of Gascoigney and Languedoc 
should not be brought but in English 
bottoms ; bowing the ancient policy 
of this Estate, from consideration of 

lenty to consideration of power. 

or that almost all the ancient 
statutes incite by all means Merchnt- 
Strangers, to bring in all sorts of 
commodities ; having for end cheap- 
ness, and not looking to the point of 
state concerning Naval power.” 


The purity equally with the 
price of wine was, as has been 
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said, superintended by law. 
Rainwell, Mayor of London, 
gives us @ drastic instance in 
1427, when he ordered 150 
butts and pipes of wine, con- 
demned for adulteration, to be 
emptied into the channels of 
the streets of the city. 

Henry VIII. paid great at- 
tention to the question of tillage 
versus that of sheep-farming, 
early in his reign appointing an 
inquisition into the subject, 
the great landowners being 
found to be by no means the 
sole offenders; “ villein,” said 
the report, ‘oppressed villein, 
and ceopyholders were as often 
the evictors as the evicted.” As 
a last resort Parliament stopped 
the export of wool, and pro- 
hibited any one person from 
possessing more than two thou- 
sand sheep. The grievance 
however continued, and with- 
out abatement, for, as Sir 
Thomas More says in _ his 
Utopia, sheep still “devour 
men and unpeople not only 
villages but towns,” the best 
inhabited places being turned 
into solitudes, the churches 
only escaping. 

Rents in Henry VIII.’s reign 
began to rise fast, probably 
though not so much from in- 
creased value as from greater 
population. A lease granted 
to a man and his wife by the 
Abbot of Bury shows us that 
in 1491 eighty acres were let 
for no more than fourpence- 
halfpenny the acre for the long 
term of eighty years. And 
this was grass land, too, for the 
priestly landlord stipulated 
that “all the thorns growing 
on the said pasture” should be 
grubbed up during the first 
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twelve years. To show how 
quick was the rise, but a short 
time had passed after this lease 
was granted before, in the same 
district, arable land was let for 
as much as a shilling an acre 
and meadow land for twenty 
pence, Again, by 1546, the 
value of pasture compared with 
that of tillage was yet further 
accentuated. While an acre 
of arable land was still let for 
a shilling, meadow land could 
be hired at five to seven shil- 
lings an acre. No lover of 
Parliaments was Henry VIII, 
and those summoned during his 
reign were treated in the most 
arbitrary fashion. At one time, 
keeping Parliament sitting 
for an unusually protracted 
period, the King found it to be 
slowly melting away, the har- 
assed knights and burgesses 
departing one by one to their 
homes. To stop the leakage a 
drastic remedy was applied, it 
being ordered that if any left 
without “the leave of the 
Speaker and Common-house,” 
they should “lose their wages.” 

Members’ “wages” were 
levied by the sheriffs, and the 
most ancient writs extant are 
the 28th, 29th, and 32nd of 
Edward I. The first statute 
thereon, enacting “that the 
levying of the Knight's ex- 
penses shall be as hath been 
used before this time,” is 
dated 12 Rich. II. A Knight 
of the Shire was in 1483 paid 
four shillings a day, and bur- 
gesses two shillings, besides the 
expense of going and coming. 
On this subject there is the fol- 
lowing curious note in Drake's 
‘ Antiquities of York,’ by which 
it would seem that constituen- 
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cies possessed the power to 
lower or raise as they pleased 
the wages of their member, 
allowing more for a house- 
holder than for the expense of 
mere board and lodging. By 
the assent of the council of 
the city ef York in 1463, it was 
ordained and agreed— 


“That for als mykel as now late 


some aldermen being of the Parlia- - 


ments in time passed have gone to 
borde, whereas they have at all time 
before holden house for the worship 
of the city, that fro’ henceforth what 
Aldermen soever go to Parliament, 
and will hold house, shall have for his 
costes daily 1111s and if he go to borde 
he shall have but 11s upon the day 
and no more fro’ noweforth.” 


The last person to receive 
the ancient wages was Andrew 
Marvell, Esq., member for Hull, 
who died in the reign of Queen 
Anne. 

In 1523, after an interval of 
seven years without a Parlia- 
ment, Henry VIII. summoned 
one to meet at the Black Fryeres 
in London, by reason that his 
necessities compelled him to 
ask for a subsidy. England 
was on the brink of war with 
both France and Scotland, and 
the exactions of Cardinal Wol- 
sey, illegally extorted from the 
unhappy people without Par- 
liamentary sanction, were not 
sufficient to enable his Sover- 
eign to declare war. 

Parliament meeting as com- 
manded, the Cardinal, though 
it must be confessed with con- 
siderable difficulty, persuaded 
the Bishops and Clergy to tax 
themselves to one-half of their 
Incomes; but when it came to 
demanding a subsidy from the 
Commons, Wolsey, with good 
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reason, feared opposition, and 
so proposed to visit the House 
to give his reasons in person. 
Now there was no precedent for 
such a demand, and the Com- 
mons debated much whether 
the Minister should be admitted 
at all, or if so, whether with 
his whole train or with a few 
followers only. The majority 
were for permitting but a few 
followers, but the Speaker, Sir 
Thomas More, overruled them. 
For, said he, “to my mind it 
would not be amiss to receive 
him with all his pompe. With 
his maces, his pole-axes, his 
pillars, his cross, his hatte and 
his great seal too. Forasmuch,” 
he explained, “as my Lord 
Cardinal lately laid to our 
charge the lightness of our 
tongues for things uttered out 
of this House, and that if his 
grace find like fault with us 
then, we may lay the blame on 
those whom he bringeth with 
him.” 

The Cardinal, arriving “ with 
all his pompe,” made an elo- 
quent speech, informing the 
House that the charge of the 
proposed war had been esti- 
mated at £800,000, which sum 
he required should be raised 
out of the fifth part of every 
man’s goods and lands. At 
this extortionate demand the 
House was silent, and when 
Wolsey asked for some reason- 
able answer, every member held 
his peace. At length, says the 
chronicler, — another Thomas 
More, the great-grandson of 
that historic Speaker,—‘“ the 
Speaker falling upon his knees 
with much reverence excused 
the silence of the House; abashed 
as he said at the sight of so 
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noble a personage, who was 
able to amaze the wisest and 
most noble men in the realm. 
And with many plausible argu- 
ments he endeavoured to show 
the Cardinal that his manner 
of coming thither was neither 
expedient, nor agreeable to the 
ancient liberties ef the House,” 
Adding in conclusion that “un- 
less all the members present 
could put their several thoughts 
in his head, he alone, in so 
weighty a matter, was unable 
to give his Grace a sufficient 
answer. Whereupon the Cardi- 
nal, displeased with the Speaker, 
rose up in a rage and left the 
House,” 

The angry debate which 
followed Welsey’s abrupt de- 
parture throws light both on 
the state of agriculture and the 
management of the national 
finances, at a time when paper- 
money for rehabilitation of the 
country’s credit had not been 
invented. 

To the argument that it was 
not a great deal to pay four 
shillings in the pound, it was 
answered, “That though some 
men were well monied it was 
known that the fifth part of 
men’s goods were not in plate 
or money, but in stock or cattle, 
and that to pay away their 
coin would alter the whole 
frame and intercourse of things. 
For if tenants came to pay 
their landlords in corn and 
cattle only, and the landlords 
again could not put them off 
from paying those things they 
had neo need of, there would 
be a stop to all traffic and 
merchandise, and consequently 
the shipping of the nation must 
decay, and the nation itself for 
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want of money grow in some 
sort barbarous and ignoble,”’ 

The debate showed incident- 
ally also the extent of the de- 
population brought about by 
the rage for enclosing land, 
“The King,” they declared, 
“had already got from them 
by way of loan two shillings in 
the pound, which amounted to 
£400,000, and now to have four 
shillings, would come to in the 
whole £1,200,000, which first 
and last is full six shillings 
in the pound, almost a third 
part of every man’s goods, 
and cannot be had in coin in 
the whole kingdom.” It was 
pointed out farther that, if the 
whole subsidy were successfully 
collected, it must yet, for want 
of people, fall short of his 
demand, for ‘though there are 
40,000 parish churches in Eng- 
land, it could,” they asserted, 
“be proved there are not 13,000 
parishes.” 

On the other side it was 
answered, “ That no man ought 
to refuse him that fighteth for 
his country so much as will 
maintain him, since he denies 
it not even to his labourer.” 
Therefore they urged, “ Let us 
lay aside those poor scruples; 
the worst that can fall out is 
that you should eat your beef 
and mutton here, and wear 
your country cloth, while others, 
upon a short allowance only, 
fought that you might enjoy 
your families and liberty.” 

The subsidy was in the end 
granted, though not to the 
extent demanded; but so un- 
popular was it, that an enraged 
erowd collected to taunt mem- 
bers as they left the House. 
“Sirs,” cried they, “we hear 
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that you say that you will 
grant four shillings in the 
pound. We advise you to do 
it, that ye may go home with 
threats and curses,” 

Rising prices, some ten years 
after the grant of this subsidy, 
were met by a decree of Parlia- 
ment that beef should be sold 
for a halfpenny the pound, and 
mutton and veal for three far- 
things at most. But a year 
had not passed before such 
fixed prices were found to be 
impracticable, and the law was 
repealed; food controllers — 
much after the fashion of the 
present day—being appointed 
in its stead. An edict em- 
powered the Lord Chancellor 
and other officers of state to 
settle the prices at which pro- 
visions were to be sold, both 
by victuallers and by private 
owners, That year, too, all 
exportation of cattle was 
stopped, except to Calais, 
Guisnes, and Hammes, A 
curious law, passed at the 
same time, to encourage the 
linen trade cannot be passed 
over, because it seemingly con- 
tradicts the statutes to foster 
corn production, It ordered 
that a quarter of an acre of 
tillage must be set apart for 
the cultivation of flax or hemp 
on each holding of sixty or 
more acres—hence the name of 
“hemp-lands” so often found 
In parish maps, 

The present submarine men- 
ace, which Lord Crewe desig- 
nates as the parent of the Corn 
Production Act, has stilled for 
the nonce the jealousy, old 
almost as agriculture itself, 
subsisting between the town 
and rural population. Nothing 
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less than vital necessity could 
bring about a truce, for no 
longer is it a question of “the 
cheap loaf,” but of having any 
loaf at all. Undoubtedly the 
feeling that country produce 
must always come a bad second 
with Parliament to the manu- 
factures of the town, must 
be a relic, and a disagree- 
able one, of the monopolies 
exercised by the towns from 
the days of Plantagenet to 
Stuart Kings, 

In one respect, agriculture 
can be likened to the standing 
army. In peace both are 
neglected; in war beth some- 
what unduly magnified, being 
then looked to as the sole 
means of salvation. Both atti- 
tudes are exaggerated, for if 
in time of peace, as politi- 
cians now confess, the army 
had been kept up to a proper 
strength, this war, if it had 
come at all, must soon have 
been over. And if agriculture, 
instead of being consistently 
starved, had been but a little 
encouraged, there would have 
been no present fear of starva- 
tion for Britain from a system 
of disorganised farming. The 
fact is that in time of prosper- 
ity the Government of England 
has for long taken the manufac- 
turers’ view of each and every 
question. To quote a medieval 
instanee :— 

By the reign of the eighth 
Henry all sorts of cloth had, 
as has been shown, risen to 
@ preposterous price, and con- 
sequently in country house- 
holds the cloth for family use 
was woven at home, or if they 
had ne loom, the wool spun 
by the mistress and her maids 
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was carried to country weavers 
—as it is to-day in Ireland— 
to be woven into cloth. This 
industry, harmless and neces- 
sary though it appeared, 
nevertheless aroused the ire 
of townsmen, who professed 
to see in it an infringement 
of their clothing-trade privi- 
leges. At length, by loudly 
so proclaiming it, they pro- 
cured a statute by which, the 
east and west of the kingdom 
only excepted, the clothing 
trade was again confined to 
towns and to towns only, 
The annoyance caused by 
town jealousy, however, soon 
fell into insignificance beside 
the fearful calamity entailed 
on the poor by the confiscation 
of their guild lands and monies, 
which followed so soon after 
the spoliation of the monas- 
teries. The one had deprived 
the poor of the alms and 
protection which, by the rules 
of their orders, monastic 
houses were bound to admin- 
ister—the other of their pro- 
vision for old age and sickness. 
Wherever ‘‘superstitious uses ” 
could be proved—and where 
could they not, when to pro- 
vide masses for the souls of 
departed benefactors was in- 
variably obligatory on the 
members of the guild—the 
lands, monies, and stock rep- 
resenting the savings of gen- 
erations fell by law into the 
hands of the King. The 
cruel seizure of their prop- 
erty deprived the generality 
ef country parishes not only 
of money and goods but also 
of their supply of milk, and 
it came about in this way. 
Year by year as their savings 
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increased the parish guilds 
had invested in small parcels 
of land and a cow or two, 
which could be kept on the 
unenclosed common and the 
pasture belonging to the guild. 
Such cattle were usually man- 
aged by the churchwardens, 
and were generally known as 
the parish stock, though in- 
deed the stock might consist 
of anything— houses, sheep, 
hogs, or even hives of bees— 
though cows were perhaps the 
most usual form. A sermon 
of 1550, preached before the 
King by one of the early re- 
formers, demonstrates the in- 
calculable benefit derived from 
the parish cattle. The preacher, 
it should be noticed, speaks 
in the past tense. 

“In some towns” (parishes), 
said he, “there were six, some 
eight, and some a dozen kine 
given unto the stock for the 
relief of the poor, and used 
in some such wise that the 
poor cottagers, which could 
not make any provision for 
fodder, had the milk for a 
very small hire; besides (the 
number of stock being re- 
served), both the hire of the 
milk, and the prices of the 
young veals and of the old 
fat wares, was disposed for 
the relief of the poor.” 

Surely the prayer in the 
private primer belonging to 
the young King, invoking 
Divine Power “to endow 
coveteous worldlings” who en- 
élosed common lands “ with 
more humane views,” would, 
if the King had been older, 
have passed for a piece of un- 
forgiveable hypocrisy. After 
the robbery of guilds, the sear- 
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city of milk became so great 
that a private member tried 
his hardest to induce an ob- 
durate Parliament to pass a 
law to the following effect: 
that for every hundred sheep 
above six score, sheep-masters 
should keep two kine, and for 
each two kine be compelled to 
rear one calf, so that “the 
markets might be replenished 
with milk, butter, and cheese, 
the common sustenance of the 
poor.” The merciful Bill did 
not, unluckily, meet with appro- 
bation, and by 1560 so great 
was the scarcity that the price 
of milk had to be settled by 
Parliament, who then decreed 
that three pints, ale measure, 
should be sold for a half- 
penny. 

Scarcity of milk is again with 
us, as the result of war, though 
for village folk it has long been 
hard to come by. The fact 
was, that on account of the 
high price, they could seldom 
buy milk straight from the 
cow, and the use of cream- 
separators, by enriching butter 
and cream, robbed them of the 
nourishing skim-milk, formerly 
sold by farmers for a very 
smallsum. Separated milk is 
too thin to take its place, not 
having enough nourishment in 
it to rear pigs, as the village 
mothers complain, much less 
children. With this state of 
things before the war, what will 
it become before long, with the 
decrease of pasture, scarcity of 
every kind of fodder, together 
with a fixed price for milk? 
As was said by Lord Selborne 
on the subject of milk produc- 
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tion, “If you ask a man, be he 
coal-owner, miner, farmer, or 
labourer, to do a thing which 
must be a loss to him and do 
not come forward with the tax- 
payers’ money, he will regard 
that as an injustice.” And yet 
this is just what Government 
is doing. As evidenee—“ Noth- 
ing,” declared Mr Prothero in 
October last, “‘ was more likely 
to breed resentment and dis- 
content than a shortage in the 
supply of milk, for a milk 
famine injured the child - life 
of the nation.” Therefore he 
urged farmers to keep up the 
supply of milk, and not to 
allow themselves to be discour- 
aged by those labour difficulties 
which were always especially 
great in that branch of the 
agricultural industry. wi. 
know,” he continued, “that in 
many parts of the country, 
farmers who were under con- 
tract to supply fixed quantities 
of milk were losing, during the 
winter of 1916-17, on the prices 
settled by the Board of Trade,” 
adding that with a fixed price 
dairy farmers must either live 
on their capital or go out of 
business, or—which must be 
impossible in nearly every case 
—alter their methods. 

Already we buy “Govern- 
ment cheese” and ‘“(Govern- 
ment butter” at a fixed rate; 
but both kinds of produce, 
being importable, are easier 
far to control in price than 
milk, which, if we are to have 
it in its fresh state, can be pro- 
duced by none but home-fed 
cows. 

KATHARINE F, DovaGuty. 
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THE SPY IN BLACK. 


BY J. STORER CLOUSTON. 


PART IV. 


LIEUTENANT VON BELKE’S NARRATIVE CONCLUDED. 


III. THURSDAY NIGHT, 


I WENT up to my room early 
in the evening. LEileen had 
been very silent, and about nine 
o'clock she bade us good-night 
and left us. To sit alone with 
Tiel, feeling as I did and yet 
beund by a promise not to 
upbraid him, was intolerable, 
and so I left the parlour a few 
minutes after she did. As I 
went down the passage te the 
back, my way lit only by the 
eandle I was carrying, I was 
struck with a sound I had 
heard in that house before, only 
never so loudly. It was the 
droning of the wind through 
the crevices of some door, and 
the whining melancholy note 
in the stillness of that house 
ef divided plotters and con- 
fidences withheld, did nothing 
to raise my spirits. 

When I reached my room I 
realised what had caused the 
droning. The wind had changed 
te a new quarter, and as an- 
other consequence my chimney 
was smoking badly and the 
room was filled with a pungent 
blue cloud. It is curious how 
events arise as consequences ef 
trifling and utterly different 
circumstances. I tried opening 
my door and then my window, 
but still the fire smoked and 
the cloud refused to disperse. 


Then I had an inspiration. I 
have mentioned a large cup- 
board. It was so large as 
almost to be a minute room, 
and I remembered that it had 
a skylight in its sloping roof. 
I opened this, and as the room 
at once began to clear, I left 
it open. 

And then I paced the floor 
and smoked and thought. What 
was to be made of these very 
disquieting events? Clearly 
Tiel was either a much less 
capable and clever man than 
he was reputed—a bit of a 
fraud in fact—or else he was 
carrying his fondness for mys- 
tery and for suddenly spring- 
ing brilliant surprises, like eon- 
juring tricks, upon people, to 
the most extreme lengths. If 
he were really carrying out 
a cunning deliberate policy in 
not preaching last Sunday, 
good and well, but it was in- 
tolerable that he should have 
deceived meaboutit. It seemed 
quite a feasible theory to 
suppose that he had got out 
of conducting the service on 
some excuse in order that he 
might be asked to stay longer 
and preach next Sunday instead. 
But then he had deliberately 
told me he had preached, and 
that the people had been 80 
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pleased that they had invited 
him to preach again. It 
sounded like a schoolbey’s 
boastfulness ! 

Of course, if he were the sort 
of man who would (like myself) 
have drawn the line at con- 
ducting a bogus religious 
service, I could quite well 
understand his getting out of 
it somehow. But when I re- 
membered his tale of the murder 
of the real Mr Burnett, I dis- 
missed that hypothesis. Be- 
sides, why deceive me in any 
case? I daresay I should have 
felt a little anxious as to the 
result if he had evaded the 
duty he had professed to come 
up and perform, but would he 
care twopence about that? I 
did not believe it. 

And then his method of 
getting Hileen into the islands, 
though ingenious enough (if net 
very original), had been marred 
by the most inconceivable 
recklessness. Surely some better 
scheme could have been devised 
for getting her out of the 
Craigies’ house than a sudden 
flight without a word of ex- 
planation—and a flight, more- 
over, to another house in the 
same island where gossip would 
certainly spread in the course 
of a very few days, Of course 
Mr Craigie’sextraordinary char- 
acter gave the scheme a chance 
it never deserved, but was Tiel 
really so diabolically clever that 
he actually counted on that? 
How could he have known s0 
much of Craigie’s character? 
Indeed that explanation was 
inconceivable, 

And then again, why had 
Kileen consented to such a 
wild plan? That neither of 


them should have realised its 
drawbacks seemed quite extra- 
ordinary. There must be some 
deep cunning about it that 
escaped me altogether. If it 
were not so, we were lost 
indeed! And soI resolved to 
believe that there was more 
wisdom in the seheme than 
I realised, and simply leave 
it at that. 

Thereupon I sat down and 
wrote for an hour or two to 
keep me from thinking further 
on the subject, and at last 
about midnight I resolved to 
go te bed. The want of fresh 
air had been troubling me 
greatly, and it struck me that 
a safe way of getting a little 
would be to put my head 
through the open skylight 
for a few minutes, It was 
quite dark in the cupboard, 
so that no light could eseape; 
and I brought a chair along, 
stood on it, and looked out, 
with my head projecting from 
the midst of the sloping slates, 
and a beautiful ceol breeze re- 
freshing my face. 

So cool was the wind that 
there was evidently north in 
it, and this was eonfirmed by 
the sky, ‘which literally blazed 
with stars. I could see dimly 
but pretty distinctly the out- 
buildings at the back of the 
house, and the road that led 
to the highway,,and the dark 
rim of hills beyond. Suddenly 
I heard the back door gently 
open, and still as I had stood 
on my chair before, I became 
like a statue now. In a 
moment the figure of Tiel ap- 
peared, and from a flash of 
light I saw that he carried 
his electric toreh. He walked 
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slowly towards the highroad 
till he came to a low wall 
that divided the fields at the 
side, and then from behind the 
wall up jumped the form of a 
man, illuminated for an instant 
by a flash from the torch, and 
then just distinguishable in the 
gleom. 

I held my breath and waited 
for the crack of a pistol-shot, 
gently withdrawing my head 
a little, and prepared te rush 
down and take part in the 
fray. But there was not a 
sound save a low murmur of 
voices, far too distant and too 
hushed for me to catch a syl- 
lable of what they were saying. 
And then after two or three 
minutes I saw Tiel turn and 
start to stroll back again. But 
at that moment my observations 
ceased, for I stepped hastily 
down from my chair, and 
stood breathlessly waiting for 
him te run up to my room, 

He was quiet almost as a 
mouse. I had not heard him 
pass through the house as he 
went out, and I barely heard 
@ sound now as he returned. 
But I heard enough to know 
that he had gone off to bed, 
and did not propose to pay 
me & visit. 

‘What in Heaven’s name 
did it mean?” I asked my- 
self, 

A dozen wild and alarming 
theories flashed through my 
mind, and then at last I saw 
a ray of comfort. Perhaps 
this was only a rendezvous 
with Ashington, or some sub- 
ordinate in his pay. It was 
not a very brilliant ray, for 
the more I thought over it, 
the more unlikely it seemed 











































that a rendezvous should take 
place at that spot and in that 
inconvenient fashion, when 
there was nothing to prevent 
Ashington or his emissary 
from entering the house by 
the front door and holding 
their conversation in the 
parlour, However, it seemed 
absolutely the only solution, 
short of supposing that the 
house was watched, and so 
I accepted it for what it was 
worth in the meantime, and 
turned into bed. 

My sleep was very broken, 
and in the early morning I 
felt so wide awake, and my 
thoughts were so restlessly 
busy, that I jumped up and 
resolved to have another peep 
out of the skylight. Very 
quietly I climbed on the chair 
and put my head through 
again. There was the man, 
pacing slowly away from 
me, from the wall towards 
the highroad! I studied his 
back closely, and of two 
things I felt certain: he was 
not a sailor of any sort— 
officer or bluejacket—and yet 
he walked like a drilled man. 
A tall, square-shouldered fel- 
low, in dark plain clothes, 
who walks with a short step 
and a stiff back—what does 
that suggest? A policeman 
of some sort — constable or 
detective, no doubt about 
that ! 

At the road he turned, evi- 
dently to stroll back again, 
and down went my head. I 
did not venture to look out 
again, nor was there any need. 
I dressed quickly, and this time 
put on my uniform, This pre- 
caution seemed urgently—and 
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ominously—called for! And 
then I slipped downstairs, went 
to the front hall, and up the 
other stairs, and quietly called 
“Tiel!” For I confess I was 
not disposed to sit for two or 
three hours waiting for infor- 
mation, 

At my second cry he 
appeared at his bedroom door, 
prompt as usual, 

“What’s the matter?” he 
asked. 

“Who did you speak to last 
night?” I asked point-blank. 

He looked at me for an in- 
stant, and then smiled. 

“Good heavens, it wasn’t 
you, was it?” he inquired. 

“Me!” I exclaimed. 

“T wondered how you knew 
otherwise.” 

I told him briefly. 

“And now tell me exactly 
what happened !” I demanded. 

“Certainly,” said he quietly. 
“T went out as I often do last 
thing at night to see that the 
coast is clear, and this time 
I found it wasn’t. A man 
jumped up from behind the 
wall just as you saw.” 

“Who was he?” 

“T oan only suspect. I saw 
him for an instant by the light 
of my torch, and then it seemed 
less suspicious to put it out.” 

“T don’t see that,” I said. 

“T am a cautious man,” 
smiled Tiel, as easily as though 
the incident had not been of 
life and death importance. 

“And what did he say to 
you?” I demanded impa- 
tiently. 

_“I spoke to him and asked 
him what he was doing there.” 

“What did he say to that?” 

“I gave him no chance to 
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answer—because, if the answer 
was what I feared he wouldn’t 
make it. I simply told him he 
would catch cold if he sat there 
on the grass, and gave him 
some details about my own 
misfortune in getting rheu- 
matism through sleeping in 
damp sheets.”’ 

“T see,” Isaid; “you simply 
tried to bluff him by behaving 
like an ordinary simple-minded 
honest clergyman?” 

Tiel nodded. 

“It was the only thing to 
do—unless I had shot him 
there and then. And there 
might have been more men for 
all I knew.” 

“Well,” I said, “I can tell 
you something more about that 
man. He is patrolling the 
road at the back at this very 
moment!” 

Tiel looked grave enough 
now. 

“Tt looks as if the house 
were being watched,” he said 
rather slowly. 

* Looks ? 
watched !” 

He thought for a moment. 

“Evidently they only sus- 
pect so far. They can know 
nothing, or they wouldn’t be 
content with merely watching. 
Thank you for telling me. 
We'll talk about it later.” 

Still cool as a cucumber, he 
re-entered his room, and I 
returned to my own. 

What can be done? Nothing! 
I can only sit and wait and 
keep myself from worrying by 
writing. I have made up my 
fire and my door is locked, so 
that this manuscript will be in 
flames before any one can enter, 
if it comes to the worst. Re- 
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calling the words of Tiela few think of what is ahead. Sus- 
days ago, I shiver a little to picion has begun! 


IV. FRIDAY. 


This is written under very 
different circumstances—and in 
a different place. My last 
words were written with my 
eyes shut; these are written 
with them open, but I shall 
simply tell what happened as 
calmly as I can. Let the 
events speak; I shall make no 
comment in the meanwhile. 

On that Friday morning our 
breakfast was converted into 
a council of war. We all three 
discussed the situation gravely 
and frankly. I felt tempted 
to say some very bitter words 
to Tiel, for it seemed to me 
quite obvious that it was 
simply his gross mismanage- 
ment which had brought us 
to the edge of this precipice; 
but I am glad now I refrained. 
I was at no pains, however, to 
be over-polite. 

“There is nothing to be done 
in the meanwhile, I’m afraid,” 
said he. 

This coolness seemed to me 
all very well in its proper 
season, but not at present. 

“Yes, there is,” I said 
urgently. ‘‘We might get 
out of this house and look 
for some other refuge!” 

He shook his head. 

“Not by daylight, if 
being watched.” 

‘* Besides,” said Hileen, “ this 
is the day we have been wait- 
ing for. We don’t want to be 
far away, do we?” 

“Personally,” I said, “it 
seems to me that as I cannot 


it is 


be where I ought to be” (and 
here I looked at Tiel some- 
what bitterly) “with my brave 
comrades in their attack on 
our enemies, I should much 
prefer to make for a safer 
place than this—if one can 
be found.” 

“Tt can’t,” said Tiel briefly. 

And that indeed became 
more and more obvious the 
longer we talked it over. Had 
our house stood in the midst 
of a wood, or had a kindly fog 
blown out of the North Sea, 
we might have made a move. 
As it was, I had to agree that 
it would be sheer folly, before 
nightfall anyhow; and there 
was nothing for it but wait- 
ing. 
To add to the painfulness 
of this ordeal, I found myself 
obliged to remain in my room, 
now that I had resumed my 
uniform, This time it did not 
need Tiel to bid me take this 
precaution, In fact, I was 
amazed to hear him suggest- 
ing that I would be just as 
safe in the parlour. At the 
time I naturally failed alto- 
gether to understand this de- 
parture from his usual caution, 
and I asked him sarcastically 
if he wished to precipitate 4 
catastrophe. 

“We have still a good deal 
to discuss,” said he. 

“TI thought there was noth- 
ing more to be said.” 

“T mean in connection with 
the other scheme,” 
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“The devil may take the 
other scheme!” said I, “any- 
how till we escape from this 
trap. What is the good in 
planning ahead, with the house 
watched night and day?” 

“We only suspect it is 
watched,” said he calmly. 

“Suspect!” I cried. “We 
are not idiots, and why should 
we pretend to be?” 

And so I went up to my 
room and spent the most mis- 
erable and restless day of my 
life. How slowly the hours 
passed, no words of mine can 
give the faintest idea. In my 
present state of mind writing 
was impossible, and I tried 
to distract myself by reading 
novels; but they were English 
novels, and every word in 
them seemed to gall me, I 
implored Eileen to come and 
keep me company. She came 
up once for a little, but the 
devil seemed to have possessed 
her, for I felt no sympathy 
coming from her at all; and 
when at last I tried to be a 
little affectionate, she first re- 
pulsed me, saying it was no 
time for that, and then she 
left me. With baffled love 
added to acute anxiety, you 
can picture my condition! 

For the first part of that 
horrible day I kept listening 
for some sign of the police, and 
now and then looking out from 
the skylight at the back, but 
the watcher was no longer 
visible, and not a fresh step or 
voice was to be heard in the 
house. My door stood locked, 
my fire was blazing, and my 
papers lay ready to be con- 
sumed, and at moments I 
positively longed to see them 
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blazing and myself arrested, 
and get it over, yet nothing 
happened. 

In the afternoon the direc- 
tion of my thoughts began to 
change as the hour approached 
when the fleet should sail and 
my country reap the reward 
of the enterprise and fidelity 
which I felt conscious I had 
shown, and the sacrifice which 
I feared I should have to make. 
I began to make brief visits to 
the parlour, to look out of the 
window and see if I could see 
any signs of movement in the 
Armada. And then for the 
second time I saw Tiel in a 
genial cheerful humour, and 
this time there was no deubt of 
the cause. He too was in a 
state of tension, and his mind 
like mine was running on the 
coming drama. In fact, as the 
afternoon wore on, his thoughts 
were so entirely wrapped up in 
this that he frankly talked of 
nothing else. Was I sure we 
should have at least four sub- 
marines? he asked me; and 
would they be brought well in 
and take the risk? Indeed I 
never heard him ask so many 
questions, or appear so pleased 
as he did when I reassured him 
on all these points. 

As for Eileen, she was quite 
as excited as either of us, and 
when Tiel was not asking me 
questions, she was; until once 
again prudence drove me back 
to my room. On one of my 
visits she gave us some tea, but 
that is the only meal I remem- 
ber any of us eating between 
our early and hurried lunch 
and the evening when the crash 
came. 

The one thing I looked for 
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as I gazed out of that window, 
was the rising of smoke from 
the battle-fleet, and at last I 
saw it. Stream after stream, 
black or grey, gradually moun- 
ted, first from one leviathan 
and then from another, till the 
air was darkened hundreds of 
feet above them, and if our 
flotilla were in such a position 
that they could look for this 
sign, they must have seen it. 
This time I returned to my 
room with a heart a little 
lightened. 

“T have done my duty,” I 
said to myself, ‘“‘come what 
may of it!” 

And I do not think that any 
impartial reader will deny that, 
so far as my own share of this 
enterprise was concerned, I had 
done my very utmost to make 


_it succeed. 


The next time I came down 
my spirits rose higher still, and 
for the moment I quite forgot 
the danger in which I stood. 
The light cruisers, the advance- 
guard of the fleet, were begin- 
ning tomeve! This time when 
I went back to my room I 
forced myself to read two whole 
chapters of a futile novel before 
I again took off the lid and 
peeped in to see how the stew 
was cooking. The instant I 
had finished the second chapter 
I leapt up and opened the door 
—and then I stood stock-still 
and listened. A distant sound of 
voices reached me, and a laugh 
rang out that was certainly 
neither Tiel’s nor Eileen’s. 

I locked my door, slipped 
back again, and prepared to 
burn my papers; but though I 
steod over the fire for minute 


after minute, there was no 
sourd of approaching steps, 
Very quietly I opened the door 
and listened once more, and 
still I heard voices. And thus 
I lingered and hesitated for 
more than an hour. By this 
time the attack had probably 
been made, and I could stand 
the suspense no longer, so I 
went recklessly downstairs, 
strode along the passage, and 
opened the parlour door. 

Nothing will ever efface the 
memory of the scene that met 
my eyes. Tiel, Eileen, and 
Ashington sat there, the two 
men each with a whisky-and- 
soda, and all three seemingly 
in the most extraordinarily 
high spirits. It was Ashing- 
ton’s face and voice that sud- 
denly rent the veil from before 
my eyes. Instead of the 
morose and surly individual I 
had met before, he sat there 
the incarnation of the jovial 
sailor. He was raising his 
glass to his lips, and as I 
entered I heard the words— 

“Here's to you again, 
Robin!” 

What had happened I did 
not clearly grasp in that first 
instant, but I felt I was be- 
trayed. My hand went straight 
to my revolver pocket, but be- 
fore I could seize it Tiel, who 
sat nearest, leapt up, grasped 
my wrist, and with the shock 
of his charge drove me down 
into a chair. It was done 80 
suddenly that I could not pos- 
sibly have resisted. Then with 
a movement like a conjurer he. 
picked the revolver out of my 
pocket, and said in his infer- 
nally cool calm way— 
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“Please consider yourself a 
prisoner of war, Mr Belke.” 

Even then I had not grasped 
the whole truth. 

“A prisoner of war!” I ex- 
claimed. “And what the 
devil are you, Herr Tiel ? 
A traitor?” 

“You have got my name a 
little wrong,” said he with that 
icy smile of his. ‘‘I am Com- 
mander Blacklock of the Brit- 
ish Navy, so you can surrender 
either to me or to Captain 
Phipps, whichever you choose,” 

“Phipps!” I gasped, for I 
remembered that as the name 
of a member of Jelliooe’s staff. 

“That's me, old man,” said 
the gross person with insuffer- 
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“Then I understand I am 
betrayed?” I asked as calmly 
as I could. 

“You're nabbed,” said Cap- 
tain Phipps, with brutal Brit- 
ish slang, ‘‘and let me tell you 
that’s better than being dead, 
which you would have been if 
you'd rejoined your boat.” 

I could net quite control my 
feelings. 

“What has happened?” I 
cried. 

“We've bagged the whole 
four—just at the very spot on 
the chart which you and I 
arranged !”’ chuckled the great 
brute. 

(At this peint Lieutenant 
von Belke’s comments become 


able familiarity. “The Hon- a little too acid for publication, 
ourable Thomas Bainbridge and it has been considered 
Ashington would have a fit if advisable that the narrative 
he looked in the glass and saw should be finished by the 
this mug!” Editor.) 

PART V. 


A FEW CONCLUDING CHAPTERS BY THE EDITOR. 


I. TIEL’S JOURNEY. 


For the moment the forti- 
tude of the hapless young 
lieutenant completely broke 
down when he heard these 
tidings. It took him a minute 
to control his voice, and then 
he said— 

“Please give me back my 
revolver. I give you my word 
of honour not te use it on any 
of you three.” 

Commander Blacklock shook 
his head, 

“T am sorry we can’t oblige 
you,” said he, 


“ Poor old chap,” said Phipps 
with genial sympathy; “it’s 
rotten bad luck on you, I must 
admit.” 

These well-meant words 
seemed only te incense the 
captive. 

“TI do not wish your damned 
sympathy!” he cried. 

‘‘Hush, hush! Ladies pres- 
ent,” said Phipps soothingly. 

Von Belke turned a lowering 
eye on Miss Holland. She had 
said not a word, and scarcely 
moved since he came inte the 
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room, but her breathing was a 
little quicker than usual, and 
her gaze had followed intently 
each speaker in turn. 

“Ach so!” he said; “the 


decoy is still present. I had 
forgot.” 

Blacklock’s eye blazed dan- 
gerously. 


“Mr Belke,” he said, ‘“ Cap- 
tain Phipps and I have pleaded 
very strengly that, in spite of 
your exceedingly ambiguous 
position, and the fact that you 
have not always been wearing 
uniform, you should not suffer 
the fate of a spy. But if yeu 
make any more remarks like 
your last, I warn you we shall 
withdraw this plea.” 

For the first time Eileen 
spoke. 

“Please do not think it 
matters to me, Captain Black- 
leck ” she began. 

In a whisper Phipps inter- 
rupted her. 

“‘Hye-wash!” hesaid. “It’s 
the only way to treat a Hun— 
show him the stick!” 

The hint had certainly pro- 
duced its effect. Von Belke 
shrugged his shoulders, and 
merely remarked— 

‘“‘T am your prisoner. 
nothing more.” 

“That’s distinetly wiser,” 
said Captain Phipps with a 
formidable scowl at the cap- 
tive and a wink at Miss Hol- 
land. 

For a few moments von 
Belke kept his word, and sat 
doggedly silent. Then sud- 
denly he exclaimed— 

“But I do not understand 
all this! How should a German 
agent be a British officer? 
My Government knew all 
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about Tiel—I was told to be 
under his orders,—it is impos- 
sible you can be he!” 

Blacklock turned to the other 
two. 

‘“‘T almost think I owe Mr 
Belke an explanation,” he said 
with a smile. 

“Yes,” cried Hileen eagerly, 
“do tell him, and then—then 
he will understand a little 
better.” 

Blacklock filled a pipe and 
leaned his back against the 
fireplace, a curious mixture of 
clergyman in his attire and 
keen professional sailor in his 
voice and bearing, now that 
all need for pretence was 
gone. 

“The story I told you of 
the impersonation and at- 
tempted murder of Mr Alex- 
ander Burnett,” he began, 
“was simply a repetition of 
the tale told me by Adolph 
Tiel at Inverness—where, by 
the way, he was arrested.” 

Von Belke started violently. 

“Sol” he oried. ‘Then— 
then you never were Tiel?” 

“T am thankful to say I 
never was, fer a more com- 
plete scoundrel never existed. 
He and his friend Schumann 
actually did knock Mr Burnett 
on the head, tie a stone to 
his feet, and pitch him over 
the cliff. Unfortunately for 
them they made a bad job 
of the knot, and the stone 
came loose. In consequence, 
Mr Barnett floated long 
enough to be picked up by 
a patrol beat, which had seen 
the whole performance out- 
lined against the sky at the 
top of the oliff above her. 
By the time they had brought 
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him back to a certain base, Mr 
Burnett had revived and was 
able to tell of his adventure. 
The affair, being in my line, 
was put into my hands, and 
it didn’t take long to see 
what the rascals’ game was.” 

“No,” commented Phipps; 
“TI suppose you spotted that 
pretty quick.” 

“Practically at once. A 
clergyman on his way here— 
clothes and passport stolen— 
left for murdered—chauffeur 
so like him that the minister 
noticed the resemblance him- 
self in the instant the man 
was knocking him down,— 
what was the inference? 
Pretty obvious, you'll agree. 
Well, the first step was 
simple. The pair had separ- 
ated; but we got Tiel at 
Inverness on his way North, 
and Schumann within twenty- 
four hours afterwards at Liver- 


pool,” 
“Good business!” said 
Phipps. “I hadn’t heard 


about Schumann before.” 

“Well,” continued Blacklock, 
“TI interviewed Mr Tiel, and I 
found I’d struck just about 
the worst thing in the way 
of rascals it has ever been 
my luck to run up against. 
He began te bargain at once. 
If his life was spared he 
would give me certain very 
valuable infermation.” 

“Mein Gott!” cried Belke, 
“Did a German actually say 
that?” 

“Tiel belongs to no coun- 
try,” said Blackleck. “He is 
® cosmopolitan adventurer 
without patriotism er morals. 
I teld him his skin would be 
safe if his information really 
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proved valuable; and when I 
heard his story, I may say 
that he did save his skin. 
He gave the whole show 
away, down te the passwords 
that were to pass between 
you when you met.” 

He suddenly turned to 
Phipps and smiled. 

“It’s curious how the idea 
came to me. I’ve done a 
good bit -of secret service 
work myself, and felt in 
such a funk sometimes that 
I’ve realised the temptation 
to give the show away if I 
were nailed. Well, as I looked 
at Tiel, I said to myself, 
‘There, but for the grace of 
God, stands Robin Blacklock !’ 
And then suddenly it flashed 
into my mind that we were 
really not at all unlike one 
another — same height, and 
tin-opener nose, and a few 
streaks of anno domini in 
our hair, and so on.” 

“T know, old thing,” said his 
friend, “it’s the wife-poisoning 
type. Yousee’em by thedozen 
in the Chamber of Horrors.” 

Their Teutonic captive seemed 
to wax a little impatient. 

‘‘What happened then?” he 
demanded. 

“What happened was that I 
decided to continue Mr Tiel’s 
journey for him. The arrest 
and so on had lost a day, but I 
knew that the night of your 
arrival was left open, and I 
had to risk it, That splash of 
salt water on your motor-bike, 
and your resouree in dodging 
pursuit, just saved the situa- 
tion, and we arrived at the 
heuse on the same night,” 

‘‘So that was why you were 
late!” exclaimed von Belke. 
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* Fool that I was not to have 
questioned and suspected ! ” 

“It might have been rather 
a@ nasty bunker,” admitted 
Blacklock, “but luckily I got 
you to lose your temper with 
me when I reached that delicate 
part of my story, and you for- 
got to ask me,” 

“You always were a tact- 
ful fellow, Robin,’ murmured 
Phipps. 

“Of course,” resumed Black- 
lock, “I was in touch with 
certain people who advised me 
what scheme to recommend, 
My only suggestion was that 
the officer sent to advise us 
professionally should be one 
whose appearance might lead 
those who did not know him to 
suspect him capable of treason- 
able inclinations. My old friend, 
Captain Phipps——” 

“Robin!” roared his old 
friend, “I read your bloomin’ 
message. You asked for the 
best-looking officer on the staff, 
and the one with the nicest 
manners. Get on with your 
story !” 

These interludes seemed to 
perplex their captive consider- 
ably. 

“You got a pretended traitor? 
I see,” he said gravely. 

“Exactly. I tried you first 
with Ashington of the Hailey- 
bury—whomI] slandered grossly 
by the way. If you had hap- 
pened to know him by sight I 
should have passed on to an- 
other captain, till I got one 
you didn’t know. Well, I 
needn’t recall what happened 
at our council of war, but now 
we come to rather a——” he 
hesitated and glanced for an in- 
stant at Miss Holland. “ Well, 
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rather a delicate point in the 
story. I think it’s only fair 
to those concerned to tell you 
pretty fully what happened. I 
believe I am right in thinking 
that they would like me to 
do so,” 

Again he glanced at the girl, 
and this time she gave a little 
assenting nod, 

“That night, after you left 
us, Mr Belke, Captain Phipps 
and I had a long discussion over 
a very knotty point. How were 
we to get you back again here 
after you had delivered your 
message to your submarine?” 

“T do not see exactly why 
you wished me to return ?” said 
von Belke. 

‘‘There were at least three 
vital reasons. In the first place, 
some one you spoke to might 
have known too much about 
Tiel and have spotted the fraud. 
Then again, some one might 
easily have known the real 
Captain Ashington, and it 
would be a little difficult to 
describe Captain Phipps in such 
a way as to confound him with 
anyoneelse, Finally, we wished 
to extract a little more infor- 
mation from you.” 

Von Belke leapt from his seat 
with an exclamation. 

“ What have I nottold you!” 
he cried hoarsely. “ Mein Gott, 
I had forgotten that! Give 
me that pistol! Come, give 
it to me! Why keep me 
alive?” 

“T suppose because it is an 
English custom,” replied Com- 
mander Blacklock quietly 
“ Also, you will be exceedingly 
glad some day to find yourself 
still alive. Please sit down 
and listen. I am anxious to 
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explain this point fully, for a 
very good reason.” 

With a groan their captive 
sat down, but with his head 
held now between his hands 
and his eyes cast upen the 
floor. 

“We agreed that at all costs 
this must be managed, and so 
I tried my hand at exercising 
my authority over you. I saw 
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that was going to be no good, 
and gave it up at once for fear 
you'd smell a rat. And then I 
thought of Miss Holland.” 

Von Belke looked up sud- 
denly. 

“ Ah!” he cried, “‘so that 
why this lady appeared —this 
lady I may not call a decoy !” 

“That is why,” said Black- 
lock. 


II, THE LADY. 


Lieutenant von Belke looked 
for a moment at the lady who 
had enslaved him, but for some 
reason he averted his gaze 
rather quickly. Then with an 
elaborate affectation of sar- 
castic politeness which served 
but ill to conceal the pain at 
his heart and the shock to his 
pride, he inquired— 

“‘ May I be permitted to ask 
what agency supplies ladies so 
accomplished at a notice so 
brief?” 

“Providence,” said Black- 
lock promptly and simply. 
“Miss Holland had never 
undertaken any such work 
before, and her name is on the 
books of no bureau.” 

“T believe you entirely,” said 
von Belke ironically. ‘You 
taught her her trade then, I 
presume ?” 

“T did.” 

The Cerman stared at him. 

“Is there really any need to 
deceive me further?” he in- 
quired. 

“Tam telling you the simple 
truth,” said Blacklock un- 
ruffled. ‘I had the great good 
fortune to make Miss Holland’s 
acquaintance on the mail-boat 


crossing to these islands. She 
was going to visit Mr Craigie— 
that intellectual gentleman you 
met yesterday—under the pre- 
cise circumstances he described. 
I noticed, Miss Holland the 
moment she came aboard the 
boat.” He paused for a 
moment, and then turned to 
Kileen with a smile. “TI have 
a confession to make to you, 
Miss Holland, which I may as 
well get off my chest now. My 
mind, naturally enough per- 
haps, was rather running on 
spies, and when I discovered 
that you were travelling with a 
suit-case of German manufac- 
ture I had a few minutes’ 
grave suspicion. I now apolo- 
ise.” 

Eileen laughed. 

‘Only a few minutes!” she 
exclaimed. ‘It seems to me I 
got off very easily !”’ 

‘‘ That was why I was some- 
what persistent in my con- 
versation,” he continued, still 
smiling «# little, “ but it quickly 
served the purpose of satisfying 
me absolutely that my guns 
were on the wrong target. 
And so I promptly relieved 
you of my conversation.” 
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He turned again to ven 
Belke. 

“Then, Mr Belke, a very 
curious thing happened, which 
one of us may perhaps be 
pardened for thinking diaboli- 
cal and the other providential. 
Miss Holland happened to have 
met the real Mr Burnett and 
bowled me out. And then I 
had another lucky inspiration. 
If Miss Holland will pardon 
me for saying so in her pre- 
sence, I had already been 
struck with the fact that she 
was a young lady of very ex- 
ceptional looks and brains and 
character—and moreever she 
knew Germany and she knew 
German. It occurred to me 
that in dealing with a young 
and probably not unimpression- 
able man such an ally might 
conceivably come in useful.” 

“ Rebin,” interrupted his old 
friend, with his rich laugh, 
“you are the coldest-blooded 
brute I ever met!” 

“To plot against a man like 
that!” agreed von Belke with 
bitter emphasis. 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of 
you,” said Captain Phipps, 
with a gallant glance at the 
lady. ‘However, on you go 
with your yarn.” 

“Well, I decided on the spot 
te take Miss Holland into my 
confidence—and I should like 
to say that cenfidence was 
never better justified. She 
seemed inclined to de what 
she could for her country.” 
Commander Blacklock paused 
for an instant, and added 
apologetically, “I am putting 
it very mildly and very badly, 
but you know what I mean, 
She was in fact ready to do 


anything I asked her on receipt 
of a summons from me. I had 
thought of her even when talk- 
ing to Captain Phipps, but I 
felt a little reluctant to involve 
her in the business—with all it 
entailed, unless no other eourse 
remained open. And no other 
course was open. And so I 
first telegraphed to her and 
then went over and fetched her, 
That was how she came te play 
the part she did, entirely at my 
request and instigation.” 

*“You—you then told her 
to—to make me admire her?” 
asked von Belke in an unsteady 
Voice. 

“Frankly I did. Of course 
it was not for me to teach a lady 
how to be attractive, but I may 
say that we rehearsed several 
of the scenes very carefully 
indeed. I mean in connection 
with such matters as_ the 
things you should say to 
Commander Wiedermann and 
so on. Miss Holland placed 
herself under my orders, and 
I simply told her what to say. 
She was in no sense to 
blame.” 

“ Blame!” cried Captain 
Phipps. “She deserves all the 
decorations going !” 

“T was trying te look at it 
from Mr Belke’s peint of view,” 
said Blackleck, “as I think Miss 
Holland probably desires.” 

She gave him a quick, grate- 
ful look, and he eontinued— 

“It was I who suggested that 
she should appear critical of 
me, and endeavour, as it were, 
to divide our household into 
two camps, so that you should 
feel you were acting against 
me when you were actually 
doing what I wished. I tell 
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you this frankly, so that you 
may see who was responsible 
for the deceit that we were 
forced to practice.” 

“Forced!” cried the young 
lieutenant bitterly. ‘“ Who 
forced you to use a woman? 
Could you not have deceived 
me alone?” 

“No,” said Blacklock can- 
didly, ‘I couldn’t, or I should 
not have sent for Miss Holland. 
It was an extremely difficult 
problem to get you to risk your 
life, and stand out against your 
commanding officer’s wishes 
and your ewn inclinations and 
your apparent duty, and come 
back to this heuse after the 
whole plan was arranged and 
every argument seemed to be 
in favour of your geing aboard 
your boat again. Nobody but 
@ man under the influence of a 
woman would have taken such 
a course. Those were the facts 
I had to face, and—well, the 
thing came off, thanks entirely 
to Miss Holland. I have apol- 
ogised to her twenty times 
already for making such a use 
of her, and I apologise again.” 

Suddenly the young German 
broke out— 

“Ah! But were there not 
consolations ?” 

“What do you mean?” 

_ “You and Miss Holland liv- 
ing by yourselves in this house 
—is it that you need apologise 
for?” 

“Miss Holland never spent 
a single night under this roof,” 
said Blacklock quietly. 

“Not—not a night,” stam- 
mered von Belke. ‘Then 
where—— ?” 

“She stayed at a house in 
the neighbourhood.” 


The lieutenant seemed in- 
capable of comment, and Cap- 
tain Phipps observed genially— 

“There seem to have been 
some rum goings-on behind 
your back, Mr Belke!” 

Von Belke seemed to be 
realising this fact himself, and 
resenting it. 

“You seem to have amused 
yourself very much by deceiv- 
ing me,” he remarked. 

“T assure you I did nothing 
for fun,” said Blacklock gravely, 
yet with a twinkle in his eye. 
“Tt was all in the way ef busi- 
ness.” 

“The story that you preach- 
ed, for instance!” 

“Would you have felt quite 
happy if I had told you I had 
omitted to do the one thing I 
had professed to come here 
for?” 

Von Belke gave a little sound 
that might have meant any- 
thing. Then he exclaimed— 

“But your servant who was 
not supposed to know anything 
—that was to annoy me, I sup- 
pose!” 

“To isolate you. I didn’t 
want you to speak to a seul 
but me.” 

The captive sat silent for a 
moment, and then said— 

“You had the house watched 
by the police—I see that now.” 

“A compliment to you, Mr 
Belke,” smiled the Commander ; 
and then he added, “you gave 
me one or two anxious mo- 
ments, I may tell you. Your 
demand fer mufti necessitated 
a very hurried interview with 
the commander of a destroyer, 
and old Craigie’s visit very 
nearly upset the apple -cart. 
I had to tell him pretty nearly 
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the whole truth when I got 
him outside. But those inci- 
dents came after the chief crisis 
was over. The nearest squeak 
was when I thought you were 
safely engaged with Miss Hol- 
land, and a certain officer was 
calling en me who was not 
Captain Phipps. In fact, he 
Was an even more exalted per- 
son. Miss Holland saved the 
situation by crying out that 
you were coming, or I’m afraid 
that would have been the end 
of the submarine attack.” 

“So?” said the young Ger- 
man slowly and with a very 
wry face, and then he turned 
to Eileen. “Then, Miss Hol- 
land, every time you did me the 
honour to appear kind and 
Visit me you were carrying out 
one of this gentleman’s plans ? 
And every word you spoke was 
said to entangle me in your net, 
or to keep me quiet while 
something was being done be- 
hind my back? I hope that 
some day you may enjoy the 
recollection as much as I am 
enjoying it now!” 

“ Mr Belke,” she cried, “I am 
very deeply sorry for treating 
even an enemy as I treated 
you!” 

She spoke so sincerely and 
with so much emotion that 
even Captain Phipps assumed 
a oertain solemn expression, 
which was traditionally never 
seen on his face except when 


the Chaplain was actually 
officiating, and jumping up she 
came a step towards the 
prisoner, There she stood, a 
graceful and beautiful figure, 
her eyes glowing with fer- 
vour, 

“All I can say for myself, 
and all I can ask you to think 
of when your recollections of 
me pain you, is only this—if 
you had a sister, would you 
have had her hesitate to do one 
single thing I did in order to 
defeat her country’s enemies ?” 

Von Belke looked at her for 
@ moment with frowning brow 
and folded arms, Then all he 
said was— 

“‘Germany’s cause is sacred !” 

Her eyes opened very wide. 

“Then what is right for 
Germany is wrong for. her 
enemies ?” 

“Naturally. How can Ger- 
many both be right—as she is, 
and yet be wrong?” 

“T—I don’t think you quite 
understand what I mean,” she 
said with a puzzled look. 

“Germany never will,” said 
Blacklock quietly. “That is 
why we are at war.” 

A tramp of footsteps sounded 
on the gravel outside, and Cap- 
tain Phipps sprang up. 

“Your guard has come for 
you, Mr Belke,” he said. “I’m 
sorry to interrupt this conver- 
sation, but I’m afraid you must 
be moving.” 


Ill, THE EMPTY ENVELOPE, 


CGeumender Blacklock closed 


the front door. 
“Chilly night,” he observed. 
‘It is rather,” said Eileen, 


The wind droned through a 
distant key-hole mournfully and 
continuously. That melan- 
choly piping sound never rose 
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and never fell; monotonous 
and unvarying it piped on and 
on. Otherwise the house had 


that peculiar feeling of quiet. 


which houses have when stir- 
ring events are over and people 
have departed. 

The two remaining inhabit- 
ants re-entered the parlour, 
glanced at one another with a 
half smile, and then seemed 
simultaneously to find a little 
difficulty in knowing what to 
do next. 

‘‘ Well,” said Blacklock, “our 
business seems over.” 

He felt he had spoken a 
little more abruptly than he 
intended, and would have liked 
toe repeat his observation in a 
more genial tone. 

“Yes,” said she almost as 
casually, “there is nothing 
more to be done to-night, I 
suppose.” 

‘“‘T shall have to write up my 
report of our friend Mr Belke’s 
life and last words,” said he 
with a half laugh. 

“ And I have got to get over 
te Mrs Brown’s,” she replied, 
“and so I had better go at 
once,” 

“Oh, there’s no such des- 
perate hurry,” he said hastily ; 
“T haven’t much to write up 
to-night. We must have some 
supper first.” 

“Yes,” she agreed, “I sup- 
pose we shall begin to feel 
hungry soon if we don’t, I'll 
see about it. What would you 
like?” 

“The cold ham and a couple 
of boiled eggs will suit me.” 

She agreed again. 

“That won’t take long, and 
then you can begin your re- 
port,” 


Again he protested hastily. 

“Oh, but there’s no hurry 
about that, I assure you. I 
only wanted to save trouble.” 

While she was away he stood 
before the fire, gazing absently 
into space and scarcely moving 
a muscle. The ham and boiled 
eggs appeared, and a little more 
animation became apparent, 
but it was not a lively feast. 
She talked for a little in an 
ordinary cheerful way, just as 
though there was no very 
special subject for conversation, 
but he seemed too absent- 
minded and silent to respond 
even to these overtures, except 
with a btief smile and a briefer 
word, They had both been 
quite silent for about five min- 
utes, when he suddenly said in 
a constrained manner, but with 
quite a different intonation— 

“Well, I am afraid our ways 
partnow. What are you going 
to do next?” 

“T’ve been wondering,” she 
said; “and I think if Mrs 
Craigie still wants me I ought 
to go back to her.” 

“Back to the Craigies!” 
he exclaimed. “And become 
—er—a governess again?” 

“Tt will be rather dull at 
first,” she laughed; “but one 
can’t have such adventures as 
this every day, and I really 
have treated the Craigies 
rather badly. You see you 
told Mr Craigie the truth 
about my desertion of them, 
and they may forgive me. If 
they do, and if they still need 
me, I feel I simply must offer 
my services,” 

“It’s very good of you.” 

She laughed again. 

“It is at least as much 
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for my own interest as Mrs 
Craigie’s. I have nowhere else 
to go to and nothing else to do,” 

“T wish I eould offer you 
another job like this,” said he, 

A sparkle leapt into her eyes. 

“If you ever do see any 
chance of making any sort of 
use of me—I mean of letting 
me be useful—you will be sure 
to let me know, won’t you?” 

“Rather! But honestly, I’m 
not likely to have such a bit of 
luck as this again.” 

“What will you be doing?” 

“Whatever I’m told to do; 
the sort of thing I was on 
befere—odd jobs of the ‘ hush’ 
type. But I wish I could think 
of you doing something mere 
—well, more worthy of your 
gifts.” 

“One must take one’s luck 
as it comes,” she said with an 
outward air of philosophy, 
whatever her heart whispered. 

“Exactly,” he agreed with 
emphasis. “Still——” 

He broke off, and pulled a 
pipe out of his pocket. 

“T’ll leave you to smoke,” she 
said, “and say good-night now.” 

“One moment!” said he, 
jumping up; “there’s some- 
thing I feel I must say. I’ve 
been rather contrite about it. 
I’m afraid I haven’t quite 
played cricket so far as you 
are concerned.” 

She looked at him quickly. 

“What do you mean?” she 
asked. 

“It’s about Belke. I’m afraid 
Phipps was quite right in say- 
ing I’m rather cold-blooded 
when I am keen over a job. 
Perhaps it becomes a little 
too much of a mere problem. 
Getting you to treat Belke as 
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you did, for instance. You 
were very nice to him to-night 
—though he was too German 
to understand how you felt— 
and it struck me that very 
possibly you had been seeing a 
great deal of him, and he’s a 
nice-looking fellow, with a lot 
of good stuff in him, a brave 
man, no doubt about it, and— 
well, perhaps you liked him 
enough to make you wish I 
hadn’t let you in for such a job, 
I just wondered. 

She looked at him fer an 
instant with an expression he 
did not quite understand ; then 
she looked away and seemed for 
a moment a little embarrassed, 
and then she looked at him 
again, and he thought he had 
never seen franker eyes. 

“You're as kind and con- 
siderate as—as, well, as you're 
clever!” she said with a half 
laugh. “ But, if you only knew, 
if you only even had the least 
guess how I’ve longed to do 
something for my country— 
something really useful, I mean; 
how unutterably wretched I 
felt when the trifling work I 
was doing was stopped by a 
miserable neglected cold and 
I had to have a change, and as 
I’d no money I had to take 
this stupid job of teaching; 
and how I envied the women 
who were more fortunate and 
really were doing useful things ; 
oh, then you’d know how grate- 
ful I feel to you! If I could 
make every officer in the 
German navy—and the army 
too—fall in love with me, and 
then hand them over to you, 
I’d do it fifty times over! 
Don’t, please, talk nonsense, or 
think nonsense! Good-night, 
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Mr Tiel, and perhaps it’s goed- 
b x 

"She laughed as she gave him 
his nom-de-guerre, and held eut 
her hand as frankly as she had 
spoken. He did not take it, 
however. 

“T’m going to escort yeu over 
to Mrs Brown’s,” he said with 
a very different expression now 
in his eyes. 

“Tt’s very good of you,” she 
said; “you are sure you have 
time?” 

“Loads!” he assured her. 

He opened the door for her, 
but she stoppedon the threshold. 
A young woman was waiting 
in the hall. 

‘““Mrs Brown has sent her 
girl toescort me,” she said, “so 
we'll have to”—she corrected 
herself—“ we must say good- 
night new. Is it good-bye, or 
shall I see you in the morn- 
ing?” 

His face had become very 
long again. 

“I’m very much afraid not. 
I’ve got to report myself with 
the lark. Good-bye,” 

The front door closed behind 
her, and Commander Blacklock 
strode back to the fire and 
gazed at it for some moments. 

“Well,” he said to himself, 
“T suppose, looking at things 
as they ought tc be looked 
at, Mrs Brown’s girl has saved 
me from making a damned fool 
of myself! Now to work,— 
that’s my proper stunt.” 

He threw some sheets of fools- 
cap on the table, took out his 
pen, and sat down to his work. 
For about five minutes he stared 
at the foolscap, but the pen 
never made a movement. Then 
abruptly he jumped up and ex- 
claimed— 
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“Dash it, I must!” 

Snatching up an envelope, 
he thrust it in his pocket, and 
@ moment later was out of 
the house, 

Co 5a Fee et 6G ~ 

Miss Holland and her escort 
were about fifty yards from 
Mrs Brown’s house when the 
girl started and looked back. 

“There’s some one crying on 
you!” she exclaimed. 

Hileen stopped and peered 
back inte the night. It had 
clouded over and was very 
dark. Very vaguely something 
seemed to loom up in the path 
behind them. 

‘Miss Holland!” 
voice. 

“It’s the minister!” said the 
girl. 

“The — whe?” exclaimed 
Hileen, and added hastily, “Oh 
yes, I know who you mean,” 

A tall figure disengaged itself 
from the surrounding night. 

“Serry to trouble you,” said 
the voice in curiously quick and 
jerky accents, “but I’ve got a 
note I want this girl to deliver 
immediately. 

He handed her an envelope. 

“Hand that in at the first 
farm on the other side of the 
Manse,” he commanded, point- 
ing backwards into the dark- 
ness, “I'll escort Miss Hol- 
land.” 

“Which hoose——” began 
the girl. 

“The first you come to!” 
said the Commander peremp- 
torily. “Quick as you can!” 

Then he looked at Hileen 
and for a moment said noth- 
ing. 
“What's the matter?” she 
asked anxiously. “Has any- 
thing gone wrong?” 
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“Yes,” he said with a half 
laugh, “I have, I even forgot 
te lick down that envelope. 
How the deuce I’m to explain 
an empty, unaddressed, un- 
fastened envelope the lord only 
knows!” His manner suddenly 
changed and he asked abruptly, 
‘“‘ Are you in a desperate hurry 
to get in? I’ve something to 
say to you.” 

He paused and looked at her, 
but she said not a word in reply, 
not even to inquire what it was, 
A little jerkily he proceeded— 

“T’m probably making just 
as great a fool of myself as 
Belke. But I couldn’t let you go 
without asking—well, whether 
I am merely making a fool of 
myself. If you know what I 
mean and think I am, well, 
please just tell me you can 
manage to see yourself safely 
home—I know it’s only about 
fifty yards—and I'll go and 
get that wretched envelope 
back from the girl and tell her 
another lie.” 

“ Why should I think you 
are making a fool of yourself?” 
she asked in a voice that was 
very quiet, but not quite as 
even as she meant, 

“Let’s turn back a littleway,” 
he suggested quickly. 

She said nothing, but she 
turned. 

“Take my arm, won’t you?” 
he suggested. 

In the bitterness of his heart 
he was conscious that he had 
rapped out this proposal in 
his sharpest quarter - deck 
manner. And he had meant 
to speak so gently! Yet she 
took his arm, a little timidly 
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it is true, but no wonder, 
thought he. For a few mo- 
ments they walked in silence, 
falling slower and slower with 
each step; and then they 
stopped. At that, speech 
seemed to be jerked out of 
him at last. 

“T wonder if it’s conceivable 
that you'd ever look upon me 
as anything but a calculating 
machine?” he inquired. 

‘TI never thought of you in 
the least as that!” she ex- 
claimed. 

The gallant Commander 
evidently regarded this as a 
charitable exaggeration. He 
shook his head. 

“You must sometimes, I 
know I must have seemed 
that sort of person.” 

“ Not to me,” she said. 

He seemed encouraged but 
still a little incredulous. 

“Then did you ever really 
think of me as a human being 
—as a—as a”—he hesitated 
painfully—“ as a friend ?” 

“Yes,” she said, “ of course 
I did—always as a friend.” 

“Could you possibly — con- 
ceivably—think of me as”— 
he hesitated, and then blurted 
out—“as, dash it all, head 
over ears in love with you!” 

And then suddenly the Com- 
mander realised that he had 
not made a fool of himself 
after all, 

The empty envelope was 
duly delivered, but no ex- 
planation was required. Mrs 
Brown’s girl supplied all the 
information necessary. 

“Of course I knew fine what 
he was after,” said she. 
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ON PATROL.—III. 
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HE went to sea on the long patrol, 

Away to the East from the Corton Shoal, 
But now he’s overdue, 

He signalled me as he bore away 

(A flickering lamp through leaping spray, 

And darkness then till judgment day), 
“So long! Good luck to you!” 


He’s waiting out on the long patrol, 

Till the names are called at the muster-roll 
Of seamen overdue. 

Far above him, in wind and rain, 

Another is on patrol again— 

The gap is closed in the Naval Chain 
Where all the links are new. 


Over his head the seas are white, 

And the wind is blowing a gale to-night, 
As if the Storm-King knew, 

And roared a ballad of sleet and snow 

To the man that lies on the sand below, 

A trumpet-song for the winds to blow 
To seamen overdue. 


Was it sudden or slow—the death that came? 
Roaring water or sheets of flame? 
The end with none to view? 
No man can tell us the way he died, 
But over the clouds Valkyries ride 
To open the gates and hold them wide 
For seamen overdue, 


But whether the end was swift or slow, 

By the Hand of God, or a German blow, 
My messmate overdue— 

You went to Death—and the whisper ran 

As over the Gates the horns began 

Splendour of God! We have found a man— 
Good-bye! Good luck to you! 
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A GREENWAY CHRISTMAS. 


BY ROBERT HOLMES, 


IN his first letter from Meso- 
potamia’ Walter Greenway 
promised a full account of the 
doings of his eight years’ stay 
in Arabia. His succeeding 
four letters were so crowded 
with recent amazing adven- 
ture that, first, I forgot the 
promise altogether; and, next, 
those later letters seemed to 
include everything he could 
possibly have written. <A pas- 
sage in a manuscript received 
on the 20th October 1917— 
little more than a fortnight 
from the date of publication of 
his life story—makes it plain 
that in promising the full ac- 
count he mentioned he was 
thinking of writings already 
in existence, It is further 
evident that the one now to 
hand was written subsequent 
to his promise. Wherefore it 
turns out that the fancy I ex- 
pressed on the last page of 
‘Walter Greenway, Spy and 
Hero,’ is likely to be realised, 
This writing having reached 
me, there is ground for hope 
that others he speaks of will 
follow in time. 

The present manuscript was 
registered at a London_ post 
office, its original cover done 
up in an outer wrapper bearing 
my name and address, evidently 
copied from theenclosure. No 
message accompanied it to ex- 
plain how it came into the send- 
er’shands. The experience of the 


“Iza Greenway” MS.? suggests 
that this was given in some 
Eastern port into the custody 
of another British sailor under 
similar conditions; he adopt- 
ing a cheaper but equally safe 
method of delivery, which, how- 
ever, he rendered unsatisfactory 
by failing to send a message of 
explanation. If he should read 
this I hope he will communicate 
with me. I am anxious to 
hear how much he knows of 
the Arab sheikh who, in all 
probability, gave it into his 
care. 

The MS. was wrapped in 
light-coloured blue linen and 
carefully sealed. My nameand 
address, gummed on, had been 
cut from one of my own letters 
apparently sent from here a 
few months ago, for that par- 
ticular notepaper was not sup- 
plied to me until last May. 
Inside the linen wrapper was 4 
roll tied securely with yellow 
ribbon and, like the wrapper, 
carefully sealed. Both linen 
and ribbon were undoubtedly 
used in tying up little presents 
despatched to Arabia from here 
four months earlier. No doubt 
these were returned to indicate 
the due receipt of the parcel in 
which they were contained. 

The roll consisted of twenty- 
two sheets of Walter Green- 
way’s well-known handwriting, 
this time pencilled on both sides 
in agony so terrible and weak- 
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ness so acute there is small 
wonder that many words are 
faint and difficult to follow; 
the writing is also badly rubbed. 
However, the pages being un- 
torn, the task of deciphering 
is in some respects simpler than 
was the case with his letters, 
and on the whole it is possible 
to feel the rendering given to 
be substantially what he wrote 
on paper like that used for the 
letters, faded and yellow with 
age. Hither, as I guessed lately, 
he had no note-book left or else 
he found separate sheets easier 
to conceal from his enemies. 

Nearly but not quite com- 
plete, he must have carried it 
with him from the British lines 
when he turned his face home- 
ward after sending off his sec- 
ond letter. Why it was not 
forwarded with the three let- 
ters sent to me after his death, 
or with “Iza Greenway ” later, 
I can only conjecture. He may 
have intended the writings he 
mentions as the pastimes of his 
solitude to be despatched in one 
parcel on the return of peace, 
and his father-in-law may have 
altered the intention either 
from fear lest the whole were 
lost, or else because he con- 
sidered a single manuscript to 
form a suitable token for send- 
ing periodically to indicate the 
wellbeing of the family, and 
to demonstrate that we remain 
in touch. 

Be that as it may, I am now 
quite sure that other manu- 
scripts will follow. What they 
are likely to contain of stirring 
patriotism and splendid ro- 
mance makes one’s fingers itch 
to lay hold of them. Yet I 
ought to be more than satisfied, 
as, indeed, I hope I am. It is 
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not a little moving to read how 
the hero treasured the memory 
of a trifling service, even under 
the tremendous strain of cir- 
cumstances set out here:— 


“Surely I am a ridiculous 
person! Barely escaped from 
the jaws of death, my poor 
tormented body swathed in 
bandages and covered with 
rags, my aching left arm hang- 
ing leaden and useless, spending 
Christmas night solitary in the 
midst of the enemies of my 
people here in Mesopotamia this 
year of our Lord 1915, I who 
should be in misery find myself 
an utter stranger to mourning 
and tears. Instead, my heart 
is as it were a merry bird 
striving to escape from prison 
and soar aloft pouring forth 
song. And yetI may not sing, 
where mirth becomes not one 
who must choose the part of 
mute or else corpse—I who have 
no ardent yearning for the part 
of corpse to-night. 

*“‘ An hour ago there fell upon 
my ears the happiest tidings I 
have heard for many a day— 
two German officers singing in 
plaintive key foreign to a nation 
of the most accomplished brag- 
garts outside Bedlam, a grudg- 
ing song in praise of my 
country. Because one was 
newly arrived, and I the nine 
days’ wonder of the camp, 
Turkish soldiers led them to my 
lonely shelter, which striking 
them as a suitable place for 
confidential talk, a deaf mute’s 
presence obviously no draw- 
back, they settled down in it for 
a while, dismissing the soldiers 
and beginning. 

“Nothing else they: said 
matters here. My whole soul 
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is filled with pride by reason 
ef the words of him who did 
not lie when he claimed within 
the last six months to have 
travelled the length and breadth 
of Britain. I knew by many 
infallible proofs, named by 
chance, that he had been pre- 
cisely where he said when he 
spoke of this place and that. 
And he was intensely humble 
and subdued as he told how 
the public schools and uni- 
versities of Britain were empty 
save for cripples, and how every 
fit man worth counting who 
had passed through school or 
college within the last twenty 
or five-and-twenty years (save 
the clergy only) must also be 
sought in training camp or 
aboard ship or on field of 
battle, not in the soft pursuits 
of peace. From peer to peasant, 
from palace to humblest home- 
stead, every phase of English 
life was aglow with a patriotism 
grand and terrible in majesty 
and fire and strength. 

“¢We shall not win,’ he 
mumbled despondently in his 
cumbrous tongue; ‘our plans 
are gone all awry : these Britons 
are united in a fashion quite 
incredible. Danger has made 
their nationone. Their colonies 
have not dropped away, as we 
expected, like leaves from a 
withered tree. Once they are 
roused, as they are roused now, 
one understands why the lion 
is this people’s emblem. That 
strong man of theirs, Kitchener, 
has oalled up cubs of Nelson 
and Drake from the world’s end 
by hundreds of thousands, nay, 
by millions! You see them 
everywhere, from every colony, 
streaming in ceaselessly day by 
day. Oh, I tell you it is 
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sickening to think of the tens 
of thousands I have looked upon 
with my own eyes— great, 
strong men in full vigour of 
youth, who have voluntarily 
cast aside the pleasures of 
peace—their faces showing the 
utmost eagerness to hasten to 
the fray! Get it out of your 
mind that these soldiers of the 
new armies Britain raises are 
either the riff-raff of her streets, 
or the muddled, conceited, im- 
potent fools we have been 
taught to picture, You know 
well enough what British sail- 
ors are! I swear these new sol- 
diers are of the same breed! 
Their bearing impresses you— 
so proud and yet so free—officers 
and men alike. But the officers 
especially—old boys of Eton 
and Harrow, Rugby and Marl. 
borough—you know the stamp 
—gentlemen, the pick of the 
world, leaders whom soldiers 
will follow on any forlorn hope 
gladly and to the death,—I tell 
you these are men we shall be 
fools to take too lightly.’ 

“His companion, evidently 
impressed, tried to put a more 
favourable view. 

“<¢Come, come,’ he said; 
‘enough of such despondent 
talk! I have heard before of 
these wonderful recruits, and 
truly we have been surprised in 
finding unity where we looked 
for division. But wait till 
England’s hospitals are full of 
her wounded, and her streets of 
her maimed. Then volunteers 
shall fail. The British Govern- 
ment dares not to dream of 
conscription. We shall beat 
them at the finish by our 
superior organisation and dis- 
cipline. 

“Think, moreover, of the 
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terror our airships will strike 
everywhere when we have our 
fleets complete, and remember 
how already our submarines 
drive British craft from every 
sea.” 

“The other laughed a bitter 
laugh. 

“¢So those foolish tales have 
travelled here,’ he said scorn- 
fully—‘lies, I tell you, lies, 
Our Zeppelins have given the 
British army or navy ten 
thousand recruits at the very 
least for every visit, besides 
changing conscription from an 
evil thing to one the masses 
clamour for. As for our sub- 
marines driving the British 
from the seas, would God the 
author of that tale had better 
sense! A day will come when 
our people will awaken to the 
truth. They will see there never 
was foundation for that foolish 
boast, and they will turn in 
rage on those who deceived 
them so foully and uselessly. 
I tell you British shipping floats 
as proudly as in days of peace. 
Grandly and bravely as our 
submarines work, their mighti- 
est efforts are but held in scorn 
by men who fly the Union 
Jack. 

“*Why can’t our nation be 
told the truth: that Britain, 
éver strong, grows very ter- 
rible; that we must fight like 
devils merely to save ourselves 
from going down! Oh, that 
sea of eager faces and strong 
forms khaki-clad, it surges 
before me continually! We 
cannot beat such men! They 
have grown into fit soldiers in 
& night. Could you but see 
the merry confidence where- 
with they step forward in their 
hosts, their faces set with in- 
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flexible purpose, you would talk 
no more of our superior national 
discipline! We are masters of 
the British in craft only, We 
overran their land with spies, 
and they suspected nothing. 
But of what avail is that 
to-day? Weare found out, and 
all our plottings only serve to 
make their resolution more in- 
domitable, and to spur them 
on to exhibitions of bull-dog 
courage quite incredible,’ 

‘*¢What a growler you are 
to-night!’ was all his com- 
panion had the heart to reply 
as they went their way: and 
I, forgetting every hurt and 
pain, forgetting even that I 
was deaf and dumb, sprang up 
and waved my arms with cries 
of joy and triumph. 

“Tt was fortunate indeed I 
had one arm in temper bad 
enough to protest so sharply 
against rough treatment as to 
effectually quiet my noise and 
cause me to sit down again; 
for within the space of five 
minutes one of the guard 
peeped in, and finding me 
sleeping, told his fellows they 
had no occasion to trouble over 
me further for the night. 

“They have given me a lamp 
that I may see to dress my 
sores. Paper and pencil lie 
concealed in the hollow of my 
brother’s broken staff. I must 
not howl again for joy. I 
must not violently exercise my 
body or my arms, I have no 
desire to find sure madness in 
lying inactive. Sleep is utterly 
unthinkable, Wherefore I come 
back to a pastime which has 
amused me in circumstances 
not dissimilar, if never quite 
the same. Many a time, when 
none could speak my tongue or 
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enter into my English view of 
things, it has served to while 
away the tedious hours—the 
writing down of thoughts 
which men'of my race may 
read some day, or may not; it 
matters little, seeing that the 
main purpose in my mind was 
fulfilled in the mere writing. 

“So my father and other 
high old Tories were right 
after all. They covered Britain 
with their spies, in days of 
peace when they pretended to 
be our friends, those German 
beasts! And now they are 
found out they still believe 
themselves our masters in craft 
if in nothing else, Ah, it is 
good to have lived to-day and 
yesterday—good to feel that 
one Englishman can beat them 
at their own game! 

“How it thrilled the blood 
to hear tell of men trooping by 
hundreds of thousands from 
school and college, castle and 
wayside cot, farm and manu- 
factory, throughout the length 
and breadth of Britain, and 
from every Colony! The 
melancholy remnant I saw 
here, gallant as they are, gave 
me no such hope, and gossip I 
had listened to in various ports 
said one thing one day and 
quite another the next, till I 
grew bewildered and confound- 
ed. From what I knew of 
German military preparedness 
and our own backwardness, 
anything in the way of disaster 
seemed possible. Yet I never 
wavered in the faith that my 
country would rise in more 
than the might and vigour of 
old times to meet this crisis in 
her fate. My confidence con- 
firmed, and that by an enemy, 
what wonder I danced for joy ! 
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““Schoolfellows of bygone 
days, doubtless in the fight 
almost toa man: I, a wanderer 
in a strange land, with them in 
humble fashion—I and another 
—what wonder my pencil 
dances as I write! A pleasant 
thing it is to feel the thrill of 
kinship with the brave, and a 
proud thing to feel British 
blood coursing through one’s 
veins! The joy of meditating 
upon a crafty enemy outwitted 
(if only in a little matter), upon 
a service done for England (be 
that service never so mean and 
puny), banishes the very thought 
of fear or pain. 

“To this end I journeyed 
hither with an Arab mute. I 
who see things as an English- 
man neither deserve praise nor 
desire compassion. I have 
ample reward in the way 
matters are turning out, 

“But alas, alas for my 
Bedouin brother ! 

“ Returning yesterday to this 
camp of true believers, he 
looked for continuance of that 
charitable treatment the com- 
passionate aforetime vouch- 
safed to one whom Allah had 
afflicted. Meandering about 
their lines at his pleasure, a8 
he was wont to do, by evil for- 
tune he stumbled into an am- 
munition store, to be led by an 
accursed curiosity into picking 
up a little shell which to his 
childlike mind appeared a de- 
sirable toy. Knowing naught 
of its sleeping energies, he 
essayed to open it. The Turk- 
ish guard, beholding him, 
rushed to deprive him of his 
plaything. Startled to see 
four men galloping madly his 
way, their angry faces fright- 
ening him out of what little 
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wit he has, he cast the shell 
aimlessly whence he took it, 
and ran for his life. 

“A tremendous explosion 
instantly following passed un- 
heeded by a deaf mute. The 
thick cloud of smoke and débris 
raised by its terrific force, to 
rain about him when it fell, 
seemed a weird and curious 
storm and nothing more. When 
violent men took him by the 
throat, some crying one thing 
and some another, all became 
still deeper mystery. Had he 
but known it, the guards’ story 
of his indiscreet handling of a 
shell was pieced with tales 
others told of recent wander- 
ings he had innocently taken 
in British lines. He looked on 
in pathetic wonderment while 
soldiers stormed and raged for 
@ full hour, reason so utterly 
forsaking their counsels that 
none stayed to consider the 
folly of men braying themselves 
hoarse into the ears of a deaf 
man, or looking for speech 
from one dumb, 

“The innocent eyes, as of a 
little child, scanning those dark 
and savage faces, should have 
convinced them that they made 
much tumult with little cause. 
How should that poor creature 
understand his aimless wan- 
derings, now among his own 
people, now among infidel 
strangers, to be accountable 
for such an uproar? Had 
they been themselves, they had 
surely yielded to the silent 
pleading of that guileless coun- 
tenance. Their madness drove 
them to the cruelty they prac- 
tised presently,—tying him to 
&® post, scourging him with 
whips, and, having no pity for 
his groanings, continuing to 
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beat him till exhaustion made 
his moans to cease, Then they 
left him awhile, later casting 
him into a pit with water up 
to his waist, and threatening 
among themselves how in the 
morning he should be proved 
by cruel torments if haply he 
were not the afflicted being 
Allah seemed to have made him, 

“From the mouth of the pit 
they poured down scorn and 
derision, bidding him do his 
traitor’s work from whence he 
had been cast. He stretched 
out his hands in helpless appeal 
that they would lift him out, 
for the pit was deep, so that of 
himself he could by no means 
escape. They mocked the 
more; then, cursing still, they 
charged the guard to keep him 
safe till morning, when he 
should suffer for the things 
alleged against him. Thus 
maliciously was he left without 
food or drink at the bottom of 
the pit. 

“When stars appeared he 
beheld, by the dim light which 
struggled to his fetid den, how 
two dead men bore him com- 
pany. Almost the shock gave 
him speech, his whole frame 
shuddering at the sight. He 
waded quickly from those 
ghastly corpses till he came 
to the bounds of his narrow 
prison-house. 

“ About midnight a tempter 
appeared, whispering from 
above that while the guard 
slept he, being compassionate, 
was come to draw him out of 
the pit. The trial was cruel— 
a rope the tempter let down 
dangling six inches or less be- 
yond reach of his outstretched 
arms. Had he possessed a 
tongue he must surely have 
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used it in beseeching that the 
cord be cast a little lower. 
Pretending not to understand 
his gestures, and determined to 
have speech where no speech 
was, the mock deliverer per- 
sistently dangled the rope just 
out of reach, ever whispering 
inquiries wherefore he refused 
all aid, continuing thus a full 
half-hour, when, casting down 
my brother’s staff, with mock- 
ing words he bade him climb 
out by aid of that, and went 
away, cursing furiously at the 
guard, who laughed loud at 
his discomfiture. 

“The staff was hollow! Un- 
screwing it at the top, my 
brother sought to cheer his 
solitude by drawing forth rolls 
of paper and a little pencil, use- 
less to one illiterate save as toys 
to while away the lonely hours 
of a man much like a child. 

“The light increased, show- 
ing curious sketches of trenches 
and gun emplacements drawn 
on divers fragments he had 
picked up in his wanderings. 
Mad with hunger he selected 
these for eating, with no great 
relish as I thought, seeing he 
left a goodly roll of blank paper 
with the bit of pencil uncon- 
sumed. Having no skill to 
write, and wearying quickly of 
play, he presently thrust these 
back within the hollow of his 
staff. 

“The cold is bitter. <A 
numbness of his feet creeps 
upward, Four officers—two 
German, the others Turkish— 
come to the mouth of the pit 
to find the guard awake and 
watching, and to talk long of 
my brother and the allegations 
laid against him, now in the 
one tongue, now in the other. 


It is well he neither hears nor 
understands their words, for 
the tortures they arrange, 
wherewith to put the poor 
creature to the test at dawn 
of day, are terrible to think of, 
I, who catch the import of 
their words, feel a cold sweat 
burst out over my whole body. 
Yet I have this consolation: a 
merciful deliverance may be at 
hand. They say to die of cold 
is pleasant. I do not entirely 
believe it—not pleasant, I 
fear, my brother; yet, if with 
common pain, infinitely more 
tolerable than the fate I hear 
them plan. 

‘*T would have helped him 
if I could, but had no power 
to do anything save counsel 
him to move his feet continu- 
ally, which he did. His help 
came otherwise. I who was 
there can picture the change 
I beheld in him, filling my 
whole soul with gladness. 

“ See, his face grows strange- 
ly peaceful, now lighting up 
with a happy smile, now en- 
raptured as his arms stretch 
out purposing to embrace some 
loved one. His troubles are 
forgotten in a vision of lovely 
wife and beautiful children far 
away in a Bedouin tent, Ah, 
how he worships them! The 
very memory of their faces 
fills him with new life and 
hope. His face all aglow with 
enthusiasm, I catch the spirit 
of his dream, becoming confi- 
dent that he will win through 
yet, and falling myself into 
reflections concerning happier 
days, fitting everywhere on 
Christmas Eve. 

“ Away in dear old England 
millions of little children dream 
even at this moment of gifts 
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brought by a loving messenger 
who never fails at Christmas- 
tide. I think of the day when 
I was as they. <A _ sweet 
mother, near me now, gives 
into my eager little hands a 
silver tray whereon are placed 
two mince-pies and a glass of 
cherry brandy—refreshment to 
be set on the hall table for 
the good Father Christmas, 
who shall thus be thanked for 
kindly thought of me while I 
am tucked up safe in bed. I 
have clamoured for two mince- 
pies, one as my sister’s gift, 
the other mine, and that has 
been conceded, though, to my 
disappointment, one glass of 
wine is held enough; but Vic- 
toria has reminded me how 
many calls the good Santa 
Claus must pay, and how he 
cannot afford to stay long in 
one place. He can put the 
pies in his bag for eating as 
he has opportunity, but seeing 
he must drink the wine straight- 
way it would be no kindness 
to offer him too much at once. 
There being no resisting an 
argument like that, I have 
bowed to the decision with a 
cheerful face, 

_ “So I proudly put the tray 
in its place without spilling a 
drop, then run upstairs. Pres- 
ently I am kneeling white- 
robed at mother’s knee —a 
sweet little lesson concerning 
holly-berries speaking year by 
year of drops of blood which 
long ago trickled down the 
Kindest Face this world ever 
knew, impressing my young 
mind greatly, causing me to 
pray earnestly and in simple 
faith that He Who was once 
a little child like me will make 
me always good and kind like 
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Him, A wistful look at the 
white world outside my cham- 
ber window, a childish ques- 
tion whether snow is angels’ 
feathers, then kisses from a 
darling mother and a darling 
sister, and then a sleepy good- 
night. 

“IT do not see my father 
coming to my bed when his 
work is done. I do not feel his 
whiskers as he presses a kiss 
upon my face, They tell me 
I laughed aloud as my chin 
was tickled by his beard, and 
that I seemed awake when he 
stroked back my curls. I sup- 
pose I was dreaming of the 
‘“‘dear, dear fader” they say I 
talked about. 

“It is very early when I 
wake to creep downstairs in 
the dark and feel on the tray, 
making sure the mince - pies 
are gone—my inquisitive fin- 
gers discovering further how 
the glass has been drained. 
He has remembered, the kindly 
visitor I must not see! With 
what light-heartedness I bolt 
back to my chamber! 

“There at the foot of the 
bed and on the floor are the 
presents I have longed for— 
fumbling in the dark I feel 
the shape of every one—the 
tricycle, the clock-work train, 
the wooden horse, the box of 
paints, the picture- book of 
natural history,—nothing has 
been forgotten. I gloat over 
my treasures a8.a miser over 
his gold, unconscious both of 
fleeting minutes and of bitter 
cold, till mother, coming gently 
at the end of quite an hour, 
administers a mild reproof 
and tucks me back in bed, 
perfectly happy. 

“See me in the morning 
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proudly hugging to my father’s 
place at the breakfast - table 
those two ‘Maga’ volumes, 
resplendent in their green 
cloth and gold lettering, and 
so big and heavy—surely never 
was better value even for sixty 
pennies niggardly hoarded up 
to secure such a triumph of 
the binder’s art! How de- 
lighted father will be! What 
an inspiration of my wonder- 
ful mother, the suggestion 
that my Christmas present 
should be those big books 
for father, gathering up the 
numbers secretly, and parry- 
ing his questions concerning 
where they might be gone, 
while the binder toiled so 
slowly I feared he would 
never be done! The little 
parcel of lawn handkerchiefs 
Victoria has persuaded me to 
buy for mother, assuring me 
I could give nothing else 
half so acceptable, I try to 
think a worthy present, but 
its size is against it till I 
see mother’s delighted face, 
feel her sweet lips pressing 
kisses on my own, and have 
wonderful reward. Nobody 
besides old John, the man 
‘who runs father’s errands, 
knew what I had planned 
for Victoria. He assisted me 
immensely in securing that 
marvellous canary my sister 
declares in her joy to be the 
dearest little creature she 
ever saw. It is a happy 
breakfast - table my memory 
paints, though I fear I worry 
father by talking too much 
about my own gift, seeing 
his love for ‘Maga’ adds 
tremendously to his interest 
in the present chosen. 
“Strange that I should live 
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over again that Christmas of 
an eight - year-old English 
lad, bearing my Bedouin com- 
pany there in that noisome 
pit! Yet such was my for- 
tune ere I passed to muse 
likewise upon the very hap- 
piest Christmas I ever knew, 
before my feet wandered to 
a distant shore where waited 
for me a perfect paradise of 
love and joy, with one who 
is all the world to me, and 
darling little things peopling 
our earthly heaven. 

“That happiest of all 
Christmases of old time is the 
Christmas following my seven- 
teenth birthday. Oh, that 
eternity of numbered days 
till end of term! Only mas- 
ters who never forget their 
own boyhood days could bear 
the growing restiveness of a 
full school of healthy, merry 
lads with the patience and 
good-humour shown by these. 
How plain it all comes back! 
There are Tiny Tim and 
Buster, Midge and Needle, 
Fatty, that best of good 
fellows, my old chum Charlie, 
surnamed Wag, and myself, 
digging away at a mine 
wherewith we purpose to 
achieve a glorious upheaval 
to the confusion and damage 
of a master unpopular then, 
but later quite the reverse, 
so that I am glad our plan 
miscarried. The memory of 
strokes rewarding unsuccess- 
ful rebellion actually warms 
one in a place of damp and 
cold like this! 

“Time’s leaden feet creep 
to end of term at last, bring- 
ing the unforgettable release. 
Ah, those full-throated cheers 
that come back have rung 
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out again on many a stricken 
field these eighteen months 
just gone, and some of the 
bravest and merriest of old 
comrades shall be seen on 
earth no more, Well, they 
would go good-humouredly, 
as becomes sportsmen of 
British blood. I am sure of 
that! 

“The picture grows blurred 
—or are my eyes at fault? 
When it clears I see the 
home they took me to at 
ten years old. My father, 
trusting that my sister would 
grow well and strong’in the 
beautiful place he sacrificed 
much to purchase, said noth- 
ing to her or to me of what 
he feared when he heard that 
tiresome cough or saw that 
hectic flush. Mother knew, 
of course, but it was mother’s 
way to let us share nothing 
but her happiness; care, she 
said, would come into our 
young lives soon enough. 

“So my mental picture is 
all roseate save for a sombre 
shadow cast across by later 
happenings, There, in the 
cosy dining-room, its warm 
mahogany furniture and crim- 
son upholstery glowing in the 
light of cheerful fire and taste- 
fully shaded lamps, a big table 
groans with good things. A 
solemn grace, full of meaning, 
never forgotten, then father 
attacks a huge turkey while 
uncle sings the praises of the 
good roast-beef given him to 
carve. Mother and aunt busy 
themselves in serving sauces 
and vegetables, Charlie and I 
scampering to and from the 
kitchen — waiters at a feast 
where servants sit with master 
and mistress, and the honoured 


guests are boys whom father 
desires to encourage, having 
them here every Christmas 
since they started earning a 
living for themselves after 
leaving the workhouse he 
takes a pride in helping to 
administer. A growing family 
these boys form: they num- 
bered four a few years ago; 
to-night we count fifteen. 
‘‘Victoria’s mission in life is 
to make things smooth for all. 
Assisting in putting these lads 
at ease is Charlie’sfather,spend- 
ing Christmas with us for the 
third time, for Christmas at 
his own home must needs be 
solitary —the mother with 
Christ in Paradise. 
“Strange that this hour 
should bring full revelation of 
what Christmas means rushing 
into my mind in a foul den far 
from home and kindred, show- 
ing me how sorrow and heavi- 
ness may be put clean out of 
sight! Yet it comes with 
compelling force in the memory 
of that noble old face—strange, 
but true; to a schoolboy any 
man of fifty looks old—beam- 
ing with joy as he helps my 
sister in her grateful task. 
Cares of business usually to be 
read there are entirely ban- 
ished. Even lingering loneli- 
ness born of her removal be- 
yond sound of voice and sight 
of eyes, whose loving company 
made ef life so glad, so full, a 
thing, finds momentary forget- 
fulness, His twinkling eyes 
meet my sister's twinkling 
eyes, and both laugh joyfully. 
Ah, that is the peace, not this 
world’s peace—the peace which 
comes from casting oneself en- 
tirely into the service of others 
that their joy may be full! 


So rere 
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“The scene dances before 
me—Charlie and I, bustling 
abeut with plates and dishes, 
join in the merriment, nothing 
loth. The contagion spreads 
to father and mother, aunt and 
uncle ; soon the maids are gig- 
gling; even old John, once 
father’s errand-boy, now our 
solemn -faced gardener, grins 
perceptibly, while his wife’s 
worn features light up pleas- 
antly ; the youths who are our 
chief guests so far forget their 
shyness as to laugh out loudly, 
and mirth becomes the order 
of that Christmas Day. 

“Presently the boys of the 
village choir call to sing their 
carols. Very timid they are, 
making the poorest of starts, 
and, further frightened by their 
failure, giving Victoria and 
her helper another opportunity 
in the réle they play so admir- 
ably. It is wonderful how 
that bit of kindly encourage- 
ment charms the lads’ shyness 
away. How sweetly their 
voices echo around me now! 

“Ham sandwiches and 
mince-pies, oranges and nuts, 
biscuits, and some of mother’s 
famous ginger-wine, render the 
lads so perfectly at ease there 
is no saying how long they 
would stay but for the coming 
of the village hand-bell ringers, 
famous for miles, with whose 
marvellous skill they feel they 
cannot compete. 

“Oh, wondrous music of 
those bells floating melodi- 
ously into my prison, bringing 
thoughts of Christmas joy and 
peace ! 

“But what have memories 
of Christmas joy and peace, 
of beloved faces, of music and 
laughter and song, of bright 
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holly and mystic mistletoe, of 
tables laden with good things 
—what have these to do with 
a famished Bedouin shivering 
in a foul dungeon in Meso. 
potamia, looking for torture 
on a Christmas Day already 
dawned? I cannot answer, 
Yet such were my memories, 
standing with my brother in 
the pit, and I was thankful, 
being lifted thereby quite out 
of myself and, haply, drawn 
to One Whose sorrow was 
much more than my sorrow. 

“For as the picture of that 
Christmas faded, men’s voices 
broke the stillness of the 
morning. My brother guessed 
the import of their words, 
Alas, he is no stoic! Great 
beads of sweat rolled down 
his forehead in the dawning 
light. His palms bled as the 
nails bit deep when he clenched 
his hands in agony. For the 
men spoke of preparations for 
the inquisition before which 
he must appear as victim, 
giving instructions that he 
should be withdrawn from the 
pit in half an hour. 

“Sick and faint, a mist 
rising before his eyes, every 
limb quaking with terror, 
Allah the compassionate, the 
merciful, has pity, causing 
him to see this marvellous 
vision : 

“Inside an Arab tent three 
angel heads rest on soft 
pillows, sweetly sleeping. An 
Eastern mother steps lightly 
from couch to couch, shading 
the light of a little lamp she 
carries. As she lays presents 
on their pillows she stoops to 
kiss each perfect little face, 
kneeling at last beside the 
bed of an infant boy very like 
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my Bedouin, His smooth 
round face is smiling, and a 
chubby hand presses fast a 
broken knife of father’s, so 
dear for that he will not part 
with it even when asleep. 

“The mother kneels long. 
Very earnest are her prayers, 
for tears fall fast upon that 
infant face. My brother sighs, 
For myself I draw inspiration 
from the vision. He from 
Whom it was not possible for 
the cup to pass, though Son 
of God, once slept as that 
little boy sleeps. An Eastern 
mother once shaded the light 
from His smooth round face, 
stooping over His little bed. 
For Him, doubtless, an Eastern 
mother prayed with tears. 
Yet He grew to manhood and 
humiliation and the bitter 
cross! And that painful way 
led straight on to the glory 
of His finished work. Now 
He sees of the travail of His 
soul and is satisfied for ever- 
more, 

“Limping wearily with 
lagging steps, never sO many 
thousand miles behind, there 
seemed yet this affinity be- 
tween Exampler and feeble 
copyist—I at least desired the 
service I found. Perchance I 
discerned but very dimly what 
it was I offered myself to do. 
If the road proved more pain- 
ful, the cup more bitter than 
I thought, wherefore should I 
complain seeing my privilege 
was also greater? 

“The hardness of my lot 
should stimulate my utmost 
effort. ‘He suffered thus for 
England’—none might say it 
of me, but my heart would be 
aware. Whatever the small 
sacrifice required of me, thou- 
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sands of mothers’ sons in 
Britain had doubtless paid 
more already. I was only 
being admitted late into fellow- 
ship with the brave ones of 
the earth, dying like true 
men—there in France and 
Flanders, Gallipoli and Africa 
—here in Mesopotamia —on 
every sea—for sake of God 
against the Devil! I who 
know something of Turkish 
misrule, know also that the 
Germans are more devilish 
still; wherefore I say this 
great fight is of good against 
evil, and happy are they who 
find place on the right side. 
Shall we prove ourselves un- 
worthy such glorious com- 
pany, I and my Bedouin 
brother? I must make him 
understand. Then if Allah 
wills it he shall overcome 
in the trial he must face 
instantly. 

“Hark, the tormentors are 
at hand! What means this 
fragrant wafting into my mind 
out of my school chapel of five- 
and-twenty years gone by— 
‘Conformable unto His death’? 
Is my brother soon to die? 
Hardly is he given time to 
nerve himself for the terrible 
ordeal before him. Swiftly a 
man descends with cords. He 
is made secure. They drag him 
roughly out of the pit. They 
lead him away like a sheep. 
He is set in an open space 
and there left standing alone. 
Soldiers creep stealthily behind 
him. Suddenly they discharge 
their rifles close to his ears, 
His eyes turned towards the 
calm sky, he neither blenches 
nor stirs. They marvel at him, 
then carry him to a big gun, 
to which he is bound with stout 
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chains. Flames leap from a 
score of explosions ; he trambles 
from head to foot; blood streams 
from ears and nostrils, yet he 
neither speaks nor groans. 
Some who had doubted whether 
he were deaf and dumb now 
make up their minds entirely in 
his favour; but others, satisfied 
that truly he cannot hear, are 
only half-convinced that he is 
mute. Most callous of all, the 
officers who visited the mouth 
of the pit now direct more 
terrible tortures. 

‘* He is unchained, and led to 
where a fiery furnace is burn- 
ing. Stripping him naked, they 
sear his poor body with irons 
made white-hot in the fire. He 
writhes and groans, yet opens 
not his mouth in_ speech. 
Maddened with savage rage, 
they seize pincers, tearing out 
nails from the fingers of his 
left hand. Tears stream down 
his face, his perspiring flesh 
shudders, he gazes upon his 
persecutors in mute reproach— 
and that is all. 

“‘Conformable unto His 
death ’—the darkened light, the 
cruel pain, the maddening 
thirst, theutterloneliness among 
that howling, mocking, savage 
crew—his friends far off—no 
loving wife to cool his fevered 
brow, to hold his weary hand, 
to smooth his dying pillow—no 
farewell kiss from little angels 
gathered round his bed——‘ Con- 
formable unto His death’— 
Oh God, not that! 


“Imitating my brother, I 
who write of his afflictions went 
down into silence and forget- 
fulness as I wrote those last 
words, even as he went down 
into blackness ere the torment- 
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ors finished their work. When 
I came to myself I found the 
writing hidden under me, so my 
guard found it not. 


“ His trial over, victory won 
in the bitter contest, they carry 
my brother to a shelter where 
he wakes to turn grateful eyes 
heavenward as he remembers 
a great deliverance. Though 
he has little appetite he views 
with delight the plentiful food 
and drink they set before him, 
for he knows by these tokens 
that suspicion concerning him 
is‘now clean doneaway. Could 
he but hear angry voices with- 
out he would realise how some, 
pitying him, hurl reproaches at 
brutes out of whose stony hearts 
can still proceed the deep curs- 
ings and ragings of vexation 
and defeat. 

“A charitable Mullah bends 
over him, examining his hurts. 
Overlaying the burns with a 
coating of wheat flour he takes 
from:a bowl he carries in his 
hand, he binds the sores in 
linen cloths. Clapping his 
hands, four soldiers appear. 
These he commands to carry 
my brother again to the place 
of burning. Ah, his terror as 
they make him stand once more 
beside that burning fiery fur- 
nace! But the Mullah’s pur- 
pose is merciful. Grasping the 
wrist of my brother’s hand 
firmly yet with kindness, he 
plunges the fingers into the 
white flames, cauterising the 
wounds, which, having had him 
borne whence he came, he 
anoints with oil, then binds up 
also in linen cloths, after which 
he pours cordials down his 
throat, and, departing, leaves 
the patient blessing him for 
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the comparative ease he has of 
his healing skill. 

“So, not in utter loneliness, 
but dozing in company of the 
best and bravest what time the 
dull throbbing of his hurts 
suffered him not to soundly 
sleep, they left him solitary 
that Christmas Day. Musing 
of the comrades of his youth, 
his heart indited how they 
would count it all joy which 
came by way of serving George. 
Fine fellows, true men every 
one of them, it stirred him to 
tears to feel he had not proved 
himself unworthy of kinship 
with a noblerace, Perhaps men 
misjudged him when they made 
him outcast. Perhaps his own 
folly was alone to blame. At 
least he lay redeemed at last. 
Like myriads more, content 
to endure to the death for 
sake of the country which bore 
them, he cared nothing that 
only his own soul knew the 
truth—his own and one other; 
for what is fame in comparison 
of the tender light gleaming 
from the proud eyes of that 
sweetest wife, that dearest 
woman in the world who owns 
& poor maimed creature for her 
only hero, her best beloved ! 

“For her sake as well as be- 
cause he loves the British, he 
faced the risks of his solitary 
campaign, His heart thirsted 
for vengeance upon beasts 
whose lust drove them many a 
time to attempt the seizure of 
that purest and most beautiful 
queen of pearls set for ever in 
hisheart. Then came the over- 
mastering desire to fight for 
George as best a beggar mute 
may fight when a soul strangely 
English is stirred because ene- 
mies rise up against the King 


of that unworthy blood-brother 
who tells of his doings. And 
sight and taste of their oruel- 
ties rekindled the memory of 
old wrongs. While he lay 
conscious of his hurts he had 
satisfaction in counting the 
evil he had done the enemies of 
his race already, planning much 
more against the day when he 
should have strength back, 

“Thus sleep overtook him, 
bringing curious visions as sol- 
ace to his troubled mind, The 
father and mother he had not 
seen for twelve long years, nei- 
ther looked to see again save in 
another world, and the sister lost 
longer still—these three visited 
his dreams, clothed in shining 
raiment, speaking no word, yet 
gladness in their eyes and smiles 
upon their faces telling how, 
from a land where sorrow and 
suffering dwell no more, they 
bid him be of good cheer till, 
having finally overcome, one 
day a merciful voice shall call 
him faithful in the few things 
given him to do. 

‘¢ These comforters of his own 
family are swallowed up soon 
in a great multitude in which 
stand many friends of long ago, 
white-robed and with shining 
faces — the first-fruits of the 
earth, early victors in the fight 
—owning him as comrade, and 
nodding pleasantly as they 
sweep along their triumphant 
way. 

‘‘ Last of all, he has a vision 
of home and dear ones—little 
children playing in the sun- 
light. But see, the face of the 
mother watching over them 
grows distraught with terror. 
In his dream he struggles to 
her side that he may comfort 
her, falling many a time by 
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reason of his weakness or of 
obstacles hidden in the road, 
and reaching her at last faint 
and with no word to say, 80 
that she must give herself the 
consolation he essayed to take. 

“He groaned with disap- 
pointment, beholding the vi- 
sion. The aching of his hurts 
woke him. Soldiers bringing 
more food about that hour 
brought also his staff, broken 
near the bottom where the 
wood was solid, so that the 
hollow part where he was wont 
to grasp with the hand was 
overlooked if inspection had 
been made. Yet Iam thank- 
ful he was hungry in the pit, 
and made a meal, They came 
near to finding out his secret 
treasure-house. Had they seen 
those little sketches, of what 
avail would an illiterate mute 
have found his best effort to 
explain to men full of suspicion 
how such pictures came to be 
in his possession? Having 
some experience of the plight 
an innocent may occupy when 
things point ill against him, 
I could but rejoice for my 
brother’s sake. 

“When quite alone I made 
shift to unscrew the hollow 
part, taking therefrom the 
paper and pencil he had left, 
and thrusting the same among 
linen lying for my brother’s 
use as often as he had a mind 
to tend his burns. It is well 
he found paper little to his 
taste in the pit. There was no 
other way save to write off the 
exultation I had at the tale of 
that pessimistic German—to 
shout for joy, to sing, to leap, 
being dangerous altogether; 
and, tools for writing hard to 
come by here, I am very grate- 
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ful for my _ brother’s little 
hoard. 

“By New Year's Day he 
was well enough to resume his 
wanderings about the camp, 
being let go where he would, 
none staying him. By some 
curious magnetism all maga- 
zines attracted him irresistibly, 
Many a time they who kept 
guard found him at the doors, 
Knowing the accident his 
ignorance had already caused, 
they coaxed him away, yet 
gently, for by now most men 
pitied him, his helplessness and 
innocency made manifest. 

“So day by day he trod the 
weary round of trenches, and 
fixed his startled eyes on gun 
emplacements till it came about 
that he could easily find his 
way to any point, even when 
it was pitch dark. Often he 
wandered into places where 
officers of rank made plans, 
they paying no heed to one 
who, knowing not his own 
tongue, was little able to 
understand the tongues of 
other peoples. 

“TI, who made some little 
out of what was said secretly, 
learnt how the Turks were 
being strongly reinforced, many 
of their soldiers being released 
through my own people having 
failed, it would seem, in the 
task they set themselves of 
driving the enemy from the 
Gallipoli peninsula and so tak- ' 
ing Constantinople. Among 
the Germans coming here about 
this time was one I had known 
in my voyages into Arab ports 
where he passed as a merchant. 
But here he seemed to be an 
officer of the German army, 
whose work was to spy out 
Arabs of doubtful friendliness, 
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for which purpose he was dis- 
guised as a Dervish. 

“A boasting brute, he made 
much of news he said he had 
from reliable sources. I am 
glad he was so plainly a liar, 
otherwise the good I had of 
the pessimistic fellow had been 
all undone. This braggart told 
of a hundred thousand British 
and ten thousand Zulus taken 
in Gallipoli; going mad as he 
described how English, Irish, 
Scotch, Welsh, Canadian, Aus- 
tralian, New Zealand, and 
Indian regiments laid down 
their arms and came over in 
brigades waving white flags in 
terror they had at the hand- 
ful of German soldiers sent to 
stiffen the Turkish resistance, 
as he said. So foolish grew 
his boastings at the last that 
my pessimist lost temper, tell- 
ing him to his face he had 
best remember he dealt with 
men of some little sense, not 
raving lunatics like he himself 
was. 

“Indeed I had hard work 
not to cheer his words when 
he deelared it idle folly to 
talk of Britons surrendering 
in masses to handfuls or to 
multitudes, since that is not 
their way. As for the Zulus, 
they fought not on any battle- 
field in this war, and as for 
many of those other repre- 
sentatives of Britain he had 
named, my pessimist knew of 
& certainty they had never so 
much as seen Gallipoli. 

“This so angered the boaster 
that he dealt my brother a 
vicious kick, commanding him 
to get out of sight, a saying 
he understood not, so remained 
where he was, while I, know- 
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ing the fellow was too drunken 
to recognise me as the Arab 
sailor he was wont to talk to 
elsewhere, listened intent for 
other words to proceed out of 
the mouth of a fool sent by 
Allah for my consolation. 

‘“ After his kind he must be 
babbling again before long. 
This time he talked of British 
shipping, and plots to sink it, 
which he said were being 
hatched in every part of the 
globe. One fragment of his 
new tale was of special in- 
terest to me, seeing I could 
easily put that much to the 
proof. Agents, he declared, 
were conveying stores of bombs 
to Aden among other places. 
Arab sailors were to be hired 
by himself and another to put 
these bombs aboard British 
vessels, among the coal. Know- 
ing Arab sailors at Aden, I 
grew desirous of finding 
whether this fellow had power 
to speak truth at any time, 
some instinct telling me there 
is more in this part of his story 
than in any other. 

“Now I was thankful for 
healthy scabs covering my 
brother’s burns. He was weak 
from dysentery, and gangrene 
had appeared in his arm. Yet, 
choosing an hour of thick dark- 
ness, I managed that night to 
convey him within British 
lines. Howbeit he grew afraid 
lest he lost life as well as 
limb, madly endeavouring to 
cut off the festering arm him- 
self before the morning. 

“My countrymen, seeing 
what he had done, hurried him 
to the doctors, grumbling the 
while about the shame they 
had in putting extra burdens 
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on the shoulders of men weary 
for sleep already, being few in 
number where toil was unceas- 
ing. Yet those doctors, as 
scon as they saw my brother's 
evil case, gave their skill cheer- 
fully to that outcast of the 
desert, saving his life, and 
making him their grateful 
debtor evermore. 

“In his gratitude, indeed, he 
essayed to utter thanks. To 
his intense amazement his lips 
spake the sweet Arab tongue 
he loved, and, marvel quite as 
great, his ears were opened! 
Excited beyond measure be- 
cause of his good fortune, he 
stammered in pitiful English 
how he had great news to tell 
could one be found who under- 
stood his Arabic. 

“The soldiers, who knew he 
was mute aforetime when he 
came to the camp, being 
intelligent Britons and not 
simple Arabs, were able easi- 
ly to comprehend what had 
chanced. They had heard 
of cases similar. The shock 
caused by amputating the 
festering arm had restored 
his speech! Ah, my brother, 
what a thing it is to have such 
wisdom and understanding ! 

“Not heeding too gravely 
the babblings of one so igno- 
rant, a boy officer took down 
my brother’s story, translated 
with fair accuracy by an older 
man who knew Arabic, but 
not perfectly. The parts which 
told of trenches and gun em- 
placements and ammunition 
stores were received in good 
faith, but when he passed to 
speak of plans laid by German 
and Turkish officers talking 
tegether in a mute’s pres- 
ence, his hearers lost cre- 
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dence. What should a beggar 
Bedouin, who was deaf and 
dumb till an hour ago, know 
of strange tongues? 

“Tt came into my mind to 
offer enlightenment, casting 
about in vain for officers who 
saw him on his earlier visit, 
and in the end deciding I 
could do nothing. If I, an 
Englishman, testified to my 
brother’s good faith, what 
cause had I to hope they 
would believe me more than 
him? Because Englishmen 
once judged me a liar, and 
worse, I found it too hard 
to explain my true position 
fully now. Besides, they havy- 
ing enough in what they did 
believe of my brother's tale, 
I could well let things be. 

“The common _ soldiers 
mingled rough kindness with 
@ superstitious awe in their 
manner of treating him, due, 
I think, to the curious habit 
he has of showing contempt 
for all who are infidel. Set- 
ting an Arab camp-follower to 
translate his talk, they gave 
him food and rest, while tend- 
ing the place whence the arm 
was taken away and curing 
the dysentery he suffered 
from. 

“But before he was well 
enough to undertake so long 
@ journey, he gave signs of 
being determined to start for 
that home not far from Aden 
he had talked about a hundred 
times, where a lovely wife and 
three bonnie bairns await him, 
as he never tires of telling. 
What so poor a creature does 
with a family our soldiers 
failed entirely to make out. 
They offered him money, but 
he said he had enough, adding 
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to the mystery of his being 
by that saying. Destitute 
save for two days’ food, his 
rags, and his broken staff, a 
morning dawned when men 
must seek him miles from the 
camp, his face set towards 
Basra, where he looked to find 
ship for Aden or Mocha— 
either place would do. 

‘Never did rain pour down 
more ceaselessly, never did 
man tramp more wearily 
through deeper mud! My 
brother having toiled three 
days, I at last persuaded him 
to rest awhile, hospitably 
entertained by a charitable 
Arab, whom Allah reward. 
Here he renews strength for 
the depressing march he must 
shortly resume, and as he 
rests I finish this simple 
record of his doings. It may 
be, if these words shall travel 
to a country where he is, one 
who knew me for a mute in 
days gone by, and for all my 
playfulness saw good in me, 
as he declared, will find ex- 
cellence in the conduct of my 
better brother. 

“For myself, I desire no 
more than fulfilment of the 
vision wherein, reaching home 
after painful journeying, my 
brother found wife and chil- 
dren safe at last. If such be 
granted me I am content. In 
humble fashion I have sought 
to help my Bedouin to help 
England. If between us we 
have done anything at all— 
and perchance those shells he 
exploded might have destroyed 
British lives, perchance cer- 
tain information he gave shall 
prove of some small service— 
we are both richly rewarded. 
“Thus far had I written, 
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intent upon concluding, when 
our friendly host espied a Der- 
vish wading wearily towards 
our shelter through the mire 
and rain. With marvellous 
circumspection for a fool, I 
discerned the German braggart 
under his disguise. Anointing 
my head and washing my face, 
I got mine host to cover 
me with a rich cloak, and, 
after laying me down on soft 
cushions, to wait humbly upon 
me with all ceremony due to a 
Mullah of the highest rank. 
“The Dervish bowed himself 
into my presence. Calling him 
by name, I bade him, in his 
own tongue, tell me quickly 
wherefore he was come, and, 
when he told his errand, asked 
was not one fool enough for all 
the spying to be done in those 
parts, I myself being journey- 
ing to Basra, my authority and 
experience greater far than his, 
Storming loudly at him, I had 
him confused very quickly. 
Whereupon I told him I 
doubted whether he were not 
an English spy after all, find- 
ing fault with his German 
accent, and threatening to take 
him to the camp from which 
he said he came, that I might 
have him examined, when, if 
he spake not truth, he should 
certainly be shot. The more 
he explained, the more con- 
vinced I seemed to become that 
he sought to impersonate some 
junior of mine in the War Lord’s 
service, doubting whether it 
were not best to shoot him 
out of hand. And at this he 
showed me his papers, when, 
being merciful, I let him go, 
he promising he would return 
to him who sent him, to the 
end that he might be given 
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more perfect orders, such as 
would not interfere with the 
work of one not quite so great 
a fool as he. Wherefore, white- 
faced and trembling violently, 
he started back to that camp 
in which my brother suffered, 
I having gained a full month 
for my purpose in seeing what 
was in his tale of bombs for 
ships, the way I sent him being 
round about and long. 

‘“‘Grateful to Allah for creat- 
ing a fool to cheer me as I 
walk in deep valleys, whether 
I have done anything or noth- 
ing, I am glad to have lived 
these latter days, The glory 
of companionship with men 
who dare to war for good 
against evil clothes me from 
head tuo foot. How good a 
thing it is to be of British 
blood! None who have so 
high a privilege should ever 
know despair. 

“Perchance my countrymen 
have been constrained by for- 
tune even to yield up Gallipoli, 
as that German braggart said. 
He lied wildly about surren- 
dered prisoners, yet it may 
well be that some truth was 
to be sifted out of his words. 
Rumours which had reached 
our own lines told of tens of 
thousands of our noblest pur- 
chasing little save glory im- 
perishable with their blood 
poured forth in that accursed 
place. The Germans boast 
that all goes well with them 
in France; while on the sea, 
if half they say be true, Bri- 
tannia grasps the sceptre with 
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enfeebled hands. I care not 
whether such braggarts speak 
truth or lie—I who have seen 
visions and dreamed dreams. 

«Those cubs of Nelson and 
Drake’ coming from the world’s 
end—how my heart glows as 
it treasures up words which 
moved their German speaker 
to sadness !—I hear the tramp- 
ing of their feet! Ah, how 
like men they hasten in their 
eager millions to the fray! I 
hear their songs of victory, 
Assuredly the day of triumph 
hastens on. My Arab brother, 
this is no small matter wherein 
we have been permitted humble 
part! Ob, we are very thank- 
ful! Let us be going. Dear 
ones wait. Our tidings shall 
gladden their hearts with a joy 
unspeakable.” 


How, in the strength of his 
intense devotion to those dear 
ones, the hero overcame inde- 
scribable difficulties and hard- 
ships, reaching home to find his 
dream of that same terrible 
journey strikingly fulfilled; 
how, nursed back to moderate 
health, he again outwitted the 
German officer created a fool 
by Allah to cheer him as he 
walked in deep valleys, destroy- 
ing with the Aden bombs not 
British shipping but a great 
Turkish arsenal; how the cup 
he dreaded most was mercifully 
spared him at last, his parting 
hour cheered by the devoted 
presence of his best beloved— 
all this ‘Maga’! has already 
told. 





1 Maga,’ February 1917. 

























HURNAM-SINGH. 





BY GENERAL SIR JAMES WILLCOCKS, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.C.S.I. i 


I. 


BENEATH an ancient pipal-tree, fast by the Jhelum’s tide, 
In silent thought sat Hurnam-Singh, 
A Khalsa! soldier of the King: 
He mused on things now done and past, 
For he had reached his home at last, 
His empty sleeve his pride. 


II, 


Five years before a village lout, beneath the self-same tree, 
He met the Havildar, who’d come 
With honeyed words and beat of drum, 
Cajoling all who glory sought, 
And telling how the regiment fought 
The Zakha and the Mohmand clans, 
With shouts of victory. 


III, 


Wah Guru Ji! rang in his ears, the famous battle ory, 
And Hurnam-Singh had since then seen, : 
On Flanders plains, from fierce Messines, 
To Festubert and Neuve Chapelle, | 
"Mid festering bogs and scenes of hell, 
How Khalsa soldiers die. 


IV. 





The village yokels round him flocked to hearken to his tales, 
How he had crossed the Kala? sea, 
From India’s strand past Araby, 
Thro’ Egypt’s sands to Europe’s shores, 
Where the wild stormy mistral roars, 
And anchor’d in Marseilles. 





1 General name for Sikhs =chosen people. 
2 Black ; a term applied to the sea. 
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V. 


“Ts it the truth,” said one more bold than village yokels be, 
“That men with wings ascend on high 
And fight with Gods in yonder sky? 
That iron monsters belching wrath, 
Beneath their wheels of Juggernaut, 
Claim victims for Kali?” 


VI. 


*‘ Now list all ye,” said Hurnaim-Singh, “the aged and the 
youth, 
The tales they told in bygone days, 
Of Gods and Ghouls in ancient lays, 
Are true, not false; mine eyes descried, 
Mine ears have heard as heroes died, 
The Mahabharut’s! truth. 


VII, 


“The land of France is wide and fair, the people brave and free, 
I fain would tell, but orders came, 
‘Push on, the foe awaits the game’— 
The game of death; the Khalsa cry, 
The warriors’ welkin, rent the sky, 
Fateh Wah Guru Ji!? 


VIII. 


“The Sahibs faces told their tale; no craven thought or sloth 
In those brave hearts, as we had learned 
When Gujerat the tide had turned, 
And left the names of Aliwal 
And Chillianwala as a pall 
Of glory to us both. 


IX, 


“And thus the sons of Hindustan, from Himalaya to Scinde, 
From Hindu Kush to Deccan plains, 
Rent in a day the ancient chains 
Which isolated class from clan, 
And joined in battle as one man, 
To die for Mata Hind.’ 





1 Mahabharut or ‘‘ Great War”; the great epic poem of India. 
2 The Sikh war-cry. 5 Mother India. 
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x. 


“Hur Mahadeo! Guru Ji! and Allah’s sacred name, 
Shri Gunga Jai!! from brave Nepal, 
Re-echoed loud through wild Garhwal; 
From Dogra vale, Afridi clan, 

To the proud homes of Rajistan, 
Was lit the martial flame. 


XI, 


“As pitiless the bullets rained, ’mid angry storm and flood, 
Khudadad Khan! immortal name, 
Stood by his gun, for India’s fame 
Was in his hands; the Huns advance, 
Recoil; Retire; the soil of France 
Is richer with his blood.” 


XII. 


And Hurnaim paused as he recalled, one dark November morn, 
When twice three thousand foes had rushed 
Our trenches, powdered into dust, 
And bayonet point and Kukry blade 
Avenging retribution made, 
Before the break of dawn. 


XIII, 


“Garhwal will tell,” he said, “ with pride her children oft recite, 
How Durwan Negi, lion-heart! 
Was first and foremost from the start; 
He led the charge which won the day,— 
Oh, brothers, ’twas a glorious fray, 
For victory came with light.” 


XIV. 


Shabash! Shabash! from every tongue, and mothers’ hearts 
stood still, 
As sons stepped forth and made demand 
They too should join the glorious band, 
They too should hear the battle’s din, 
Or purge the soul of every sin, 
If such were Ishwar’s? will. 





1 War-cries of Hindus, Sikhs, Mahomedans, and Gurkhas. 2 God. 
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XV. 


Hurnim went on: “At Neuve Chapelle, at Festubert, we bled, 
On Wipers field, at Moulin Pietre, 
We heard the German hymn of hate; 
Above our lines the war-ships soared, 
Our trenches rocked while cannon roared 
The requiem of the dead.” 


XVI. 


The Jhelum’s banks had witnessed oft her waters stained 
with gore, 
Had heard the tramp of countless feet, 
Had known both triumph and defeat, 
But never had her waters swirled 
A prouder message to the world 
Than Hurnam’s story bore. 


XVII. 


For India’s sons had sealed their oath, according to their laws; 
Sealed it with blood across the sea, 
From Flanders to Gallipoli, 
On Tigris’ banks, on Egypt’s sands} 
"Mid Afric’s swamps and hinterlands, 
And died in England’s cause. 


XVIII. 


For ages long the Mullah’s cry, the temple bells shall wile, 
And call to prayer for those who died, 
The father, mother, son, and bride, 
Descendants of the loyal brave 
Who rest in warrior’s simple grave, 
And need no marble pile. 
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Ill, A WAGE SLAVE, 


THE Coxswain nodded to the 
boy messenger and reached for 
his cap. 

“ All right, my lad—’ook me 
down that lammy. What's the 
panic, d’ye know?” 

“No, Jdunno. Sez ’e, ‘Tell 
‘im to come up. I want ’im at 
the wheel,’ ’e sez. An’ I come 
along an’——” 

* All right—’ook it, and don’t 
stand there blowin’ down my 
neck,” 

The Coxswain jerked his 
“lammy ” coat on, and clumped 
heavily out of the mess, chew- 
ing a section of ships’ biscuit 
(carefully and ounningly—for 
the shortage of teeth among 
torpedo coxswains amounts 
almost to a badge of office) as 
he went. 

“What’s up, Jim — steam 
tatticos?” asked the Torpedo 
Gunner’s Mate—another Lower 
Deck Olympian —looking up 
from a three-day -old ‘Tele- 
graph,’ 

The Coxswain grunted in re- 
sponse. It is not the custom 
of the Service to answer silly 
questions. The fact that the 
question was asked at all may 
be put down to the fact of the 
‘Telegraph’ being not only old 
but empty of interest. 

As he reached the upper 
deck he buttoned his coat and 
felt in his pockets for his 
mittens. It was very cold—a 
cold accentuated by the wind 
of the Dastroyer’s passage. 
There was no sea, but it was 


pitch dark, with a glint of phos- 
phorus from water broken by 
the wakes of six “war-built ” 
1.B.D.’s running in line ahead 
at an easy twenty-four knots. 
The Coxswain could never, in 
all probability, have explained 
his reasoning, though the fact 
that the speed had been in- 
creased was, noticeable; but he 
knew, as he swung up the 
ladders to the unseen fore- 
bridge, that he had not been 
sent for for a mere alteration 
of course. 

His brain must have received 
some telepathic wave from the 
ship’s hull which told him that 
the enemy had had something 
to do with the break in his 
watch below. 

His sea-boots ceased their 
noisy clumping as he reached 
the bridge, and he was stand- 
ing by the helmsman with a 
hand on the wheel before the 
man had noticed his arrival. 
With an interrogative grunt 
he stepped to the steering 
pedestal as the man moved 
aside, and he stood peering at 
the dimly lit compass card, and 
moving the wheel a spoke or 
two each way as he “felt” her. 

“North Seventy EHast— 
carryin’ a little starboard,” 
said the dark figure beside 
him, and he accepted the 
“Turn-over” with another 
characteristic growl— 

“That you,Pember? Follow 
the next ahead and steer 
small.” The Commander had 
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spoken, the white gleam from 
his scarf showing for a moment 
in the reflected compass light. 

“ Next ahead and steer small, 
sir.” He leaned forward and 
watched the blue-white fan of 
phosphorus that meant the 
stern-wave of the next ship. 
Low voices spoke beside him, 
and the telegraphs whirred 
round and reply-gongs tinkled. 
Half, or perhaps a quarter, of 
his brain noticed these things, 
but they were instantly pigeon- 
holed and forgotten. He was 
at his job, and his job was to 
hold his course on the next 
ahead. Without an _ order, 
nothing but death would cause 
him to let his attention wander 
from his business. He heard 
the sub-lieutenant a few feet 
distant crooning in a mournful 
voice— 


‘‘How many miles to Babylon?” 
‘¢ Three score and ten.” 


The back of his brain seized 
the words and turned them 
over and over. Babylon was 
in the Bible—he wasn’t sure 
where it was on the- map, 
though. How much was three 
score and ten? Three twenties 
were sixty, and — “Action 
Stations”’—Babylon slid into 
a pigeon-hole, and he relaxed 
for a second from his rigid 
concentration on the next 
ahead. He straightened up, 
stretching his long gaunt 
body, and a suspicion of a smile 
lit his face, Then he resumed 
his peering, puckered attitude, 
oblivious to everything but that 
phosphorescent glow ahead. 
The glow broadened and 
brightened, and he felt the 
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quiver beneath his feet that 
told of a speed that contractors 
of three years ago would have 
gaped at. A vivid flash of 
yellow light lit up the next 
ahead and showed her bridge 
and funnels with startling 
clearness against the sky. By 
the same flash he saw another 
big destroyer on the bow cross- 
ing the line from starboard to 
port. His own bow gun fired 
at the instant the detonations 
of the first shots reached him, 
and in the midst of the tearing 
reports of a round dozen of 
high-velocity guns, by some 
miracle of concentration, he 
heard a helm order from the 
white scarf six feet away. The 
little fifteen-inch wheel whirled 
under his hand, and with a 
complaining quiver and roll 
the destroyer swung after her 
leader to port. In the light of 
a continually increasing number 
of gun-flashes he saw the next 
ahead running “Yard-arm to 
Yard-arm” with along German 
destroyer, each slamming shell 
into the other at furious speed. 
He gave a side-glance to star- 
board to look for his opposite 
number on the enemy line—and 
then came one of those incidents 
which show that the Navy 
trains men into the same men- 
tal groove, whether officers or 
coxswains. 

The enemy destroyer was 
just turning up to show her 
port broadside. She was car- 
rying “ Hard-over” helm, and 
her wheel could hardly reverse 
in the time that would be 
necessary if The cox- 
swain anticipated the order 
he knew would come—anticl- 
pated it to the extent of a mere 
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fraction of port-helm and a 
savage grip of the wheel. 
The order came in a& voice 
that no amount ef gunfire 
could prevent the coxswain 
from hearing just then. “Hard- 
a-port! Ram her, coxswain !” 
The enemy saw and tried to 
meet the charge bow-on. 
There was no room _ be- 
tween them for that, and he 
knew it. His guns did his 
best for him, but a man in- 
tent on his job takes a lot 
of killing at short range. 
Two shells hit and burst below 
the bridge, and the third— 
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the coxswain swung round 
the binnacle, gripping the rim 
with his left hand. His right 
hand still held the wheel, and 
spun it through a full turn 
of starboard helm. The stif- 
fened razor-edge bow took the 
enemy at the break of the 
poop, and went clean through 
before crushing back to the 
fore bulkhead. At the impact 
the shattered coxswain slipped 
forward on the deck and died 
with a smashing, splintering 
noise in his ears—the tribute 
of war to an artist whose work 
was done. 


Iv. AN “ANNUAL,” 


A grey drizzly morning, with 
yellow fog to seaward and every 
prospect of a really wet day. 
At each side of the black basin 
gates stood a little group of 
men, the majority ‘“ Dockyard 
mateys” of the rigger’s party. 
A few wore the insignia of 
higher rank—bowler hats and 
watch-chains. The bowler hats 
conferred together in low voices, 


while the rank and file conferred ° 


not at all, but stared solemnly 
out at the wall of mist that 
out the visibility in the harbour 
down to a bare four hundred 
yards, 

Round the corner of the 
rigger’s store two uniformed 
figures appeared walking brisk- 
ly towards the basin entrance. 
Both wore overcoats. The 
shorter man was grey where 
the hair showed beneath his 
gold-peaked cap, while the pale 
faee and “ washed-out” look of 
the younger man indicated that 
the hospital ship whieh took 


him away from Gallipoli had 
done so none too soon, 

As they approached one of 
the bowler-wearers detached 
himself from the group and 
spoke to the senior of the two. 
There was a_ three-cornered 
comparison of watches and then 
a move to the wall, over the 
edge of which they gazed down 
at the slowly moving yellow 
water. 

“We'll give her another 
quarter of an hour, Mr Johnson, 
and then pack up,” said the 
officer. ‘I think it has cleared 
a little since six, and I know 
they'll bring her up if they 
possibly can.” 

Through the medley of horns, 
syrens, and whistles that had 
been sounding through the fog, 
four short blasts caught the 
ear of a rigger who leaned 
against the outer capstan 
bollard. He lounged forward 
a couple of paces, and the men 
nearest looked round at him 
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with a symptom of interest. 
The blasts sounded again and 
he turned and looked at the 
foreman rigger behind him. 
The foreman nodded and spoke 
and the group separated a little, 
some of the men picking up 
long flexible “heaving - lines” 
coiled in neat rings on the 
cobble-stones. 

‘“‘She’s coming, sir,” said the 
foreman, turning to the King’s 
Harbourmaster ; “she'll just do 
it nicely. That was the new 
tug’s whistle.” 

A couple of capstan bollards 
began to clatter round as steam 
was turned on and a heavy 
wooden fender swung with a 
crash over the rounded edge of 
each entrance wall. The mist 
was clearing now, and the traffic 
in the harbour could be dimly 
seen, A foreman pointed to 
seaward, and the younger 
officer followed his arm with 
his tired eyes. Over the fog 
a slender dark line showed 
with a blurred foretop below. 
The unmistakable tripod mast 
of a big ship showed gradually 
through, and as he watched 
he was reminded of a magic- 
lantern picture out of foous 
being gradually brought into 
definition by the operator. 
The mist cleared faster than 
she approached, and at a 
quarter of a mile he could 
see the great looming bow 
surmounted by tier on tier 
of bridges, which mounted 
almost to the high over- 
hanging top. She crawled 
slowly on, using her own 
engines, the hawsers leading 
to the furiously agitated 
paddle tugs on bow and 
quarter sweeping slack along 
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the stream. On the tall 
“‘monkey’s island” a group 
of figures clustered together, 
and the gleam of gold-peaked 
caps showed among the blue 
overcoats. At half a cable's 
length the voices of the leads- 
men, inarticulate and faint 
before, could be clearly heard. 
“And a ha-a-a-f nine”—“ and 
a ha-a-a-f nine.” The bow 
tugs sheered off to each side, 
and whistles blew  shrilly. 
The heavy bow hawsers fell 
splashing in the water, and 
the jingle of engine-room 
telegraph bells echoed up the 
walls of the entrance. A 
couple of dingy black “rig- 
ger” boats, propelled “ Maltee 
fashion,” with the rowers 
standing facing forward, ap- 
peared between the dockyard 
wall and the great ourved 
stem. MHeaving-lines sailed 
through the air, uncoiling as 
they flew, and the boats rowed 
furiously back to the entrance. 
From somewhere aft by the 
turret a great bull voice spoke 
through a megaphone, The 
riggers at the entrance leapt 
into sudden activity, and for 
five minutes the din and 
clatter of capstans, shrilling 
of whistles, and splash of 
hawsers in the water broke 
the spell of silence. The noise 
died suddenly, and the note 
of telegraph bells came ring- 
ing again from the high grey 
monster. Slowly she gathered 
way, and to the clatter of 
the dockyard capstans as the 
slack of the hawsers was taken 
in, her forty-foot curved stem 
passed the black caisson gates. 
The two officers, the young 
and the old, stepped to the 
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edge of the wall and looked 
across. Her stem had hit off 
the exact centre of the en- 
trance, but there was a good 
two hundred yards of her to 
come yet. In dead silence, 
with groups of men fallen in 
at attention along her side, 
she flowed on, her speed a 
bare two knots, but a speed 
in keeping with her enormous 
bulk and majesty. As she 
entered, and the finer lines 
of her bow passed, she seemed 
to swell, till she almost filled 
the entrance, and it looked 
as if one could step aboard 
her from the look-side. The 
eyes travelled from the 
mighty turret guns that glis- 
tened in the rain, and were 
attracted up and up till heads 
were tilted back to look at the 
highest bridge of all. A quiet 
incisive voice could be clearly 
heard: “Port ten” — “’Mid- 
ships”—“Stop both.” Again 
the “kling-kling ” of bells and 
then silence. The grey-haired 
officer on the wall raised his 
hand in salute, and a tall grave 
captain, looking down from 
above, saluted in return, show- 
ing a flash of white teeth in a 
smile of recognition. 

As she passed the hawsers 
came with her, transferred from 
bollard to bollard by gangs of 
staggering men. The passage 
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of her stern past the outer en- 
trance seemed to break a spell, 
asif the hypnotism of hundreds 
of staring eyes had passed 
away. The caisson gates 
ground to with almost inde- 
cent haste behind her, as some 
castle portcullis might do as 
the last prisoner was dragged 
through, Whistles blew, an- 
swering each other across the 
oily, rain-pitted water of the 
basin, and to the weeep we-o00 
of pipes and the roar of the 
boatswains’ mates’ voices, the 
lines of rigid men on the great 
ship’s side broke up and fell 
back. She had left the open 
sea and had become “ Number 
955—for refit—in Dockyard 
hands.” 

“How long is she for, sir? 
Ten days?” 

Thegrey-haired officer turned: 
‘“‘No, only eight. They want 
her back as soon as possible, 
Four days’ leave to each watch 
and she'll be off again. You're 
looking cold, boy—come up to 
breakfast. That malaria hasn’t 
left you yet.” 

“T wish it would, sir. I 
want to get to sea again,” 

“T know. It’s not so bad to 
watch them come in, but it 
makes me feel old when I see 
them leaving again. But you 
needn’t worry, the War’s going 
on a long time yet.” 
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A DAY IN THE DESERT. 


A GHOSTLY grey light crept 
slowly up the sky, bringing 
with it a sudden, shivering 
puff of wind. The stars were 
pale already, and an eerie 
darkness prevailed, which the 
faintly dawning light seemed 
only to intensify. A feeling 
of chill spread over the dry 
baked surface of the desert, 
which even the remembered 
heat of the previous day did 
not serve to make welcome; 
and sleepers in the camp 
shivered slightly as they 
reached for blankets as shields 
against the sudden coolness, 

The faint breeze died down 
again, and a dense silence re- 
mained—a silence so vast, so 
complete, that it seemed al- 
most a tangible presence pass- 
ing over the tiny planet as she 
rushed onward in her breath- 
less journey through space. 

Slowly, imperceptibly, the 
light grew. The sky was 
palely opal now, and the soft 
purple darkness which lay over 
the face of the desert became 
tinged with grey. In the east 
was a suggestion of warmth— 
a soft streak of gold, which 
deepened visibly, and brought 
with it a vague feeling of 
comfort, of life, of hope, and 
renewed energy. But a little 
while more before the sun 
himself came into sight, over 
the eastern edge of the world, 
and the first brilliant rays 
flooded joyously across the 
sandy plain, with the effect 
of a sudden burst of music 
breaking in upon the silence. 


* 


Once -more there came the 
gentle puff of wind, no longer 
ghostly, but blowing happily 
among the tents of the en- 
campment, and sounding like 
a sigh of relief and thank- 
fulness at the return of the 
light. 

A faint stir became per- 
ceptible, as one by one the 
sleepers awoke to the day’s 
work, and soon an air almost 
of bustle prevailed. 

The camp was a small one, 
being indeed only that of a 
Sapper officer engaged on 
Survey work; but neverthe- 
less the tents seemed numerous 
enough, for a moderately large 
escort was necessary to ensure 
safety in these troublous times. 

The sun had accomplished 
a two hours’ climb up the 
heavens when the young 
Sapper emerged from his tent 
and intimated that breakfast 
would be a welcome event, 
pausing momentarily, as he 
did so, to glance round the 
camp and drink in the early 
morning air, which blew de- 
liciously cool and fresh across 
the desert. He was of those 
who love the wild and all 
that belongs to it. He de- 
lighted in the vast plains and 
open spaces of the country he 
now traversed, and his soul 
revelled in the silence, the 
emptiness, the greatness of it 
all. The life he had now led 
for many weeks on end, and 
which to most men would 
have seemed one of dreary 
monotony, was to him full of 
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incident and interest. He 
loved to study the ways of 
the desert-folk with whom he 
came in contact, to watch the 
slight variations in the rugged 
scenery, and to work steadily, 
persistently, all through the 
day’s march, sketching rapidly 
and accurately, reducing the 
vaguely known surface of the 
desert to a logical, defined 
map, by means of which those 
who came after him could ac- 
complish many marvels. 

His breakfast was served on 
a small camp table, in the shade 
of a few date-palms, and proved 
&@ somewhat unappetising re- 
past. Bread was an unknown 
luxury on expeditions such as 
this, and dry hard biscuits do 
not make a particularly attrac- 
tive substitute. The Sapper’s 
appetite, however, was a healthy 
one, and he made a very credit- 
able meal, 

The air of bustle and ac- 
tivity around him inoreased, 
causing him to nod approv- 
ingly at a perspiring sergeant, 
who passed by, shouting em- 
phatic orders. The camp was 
to move on to a spot some ten 
miles away, and the work of 
striking tents and loading 
camels entailed an expenditure 
of noise and energy which 
always seemed slightly out of 
proportion to the work accom- 
plished. 

It was close on eight o'clock 
when the party at length set 
out for the day’s march. The 
Sapper walked, preferring this 
mode of progression to the 
scarcely less primitive alterna- 
tive of camel riding. He dis- 
liked intensely the swaying 
motion of the ship of the desert, 
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and ferced his legs to carry him 
for as long as possible. 

The country, though arid 
and barren, had a strange, 
almost weird attraction of its 
own. The space, the largeness, 
the silence of it gained in in- 
tensity by the dead monotony 
of the sand and rocks, and the 
severe simplicity of the colour 
scheme, A brazen dome of 
blue overhead, a glaring ex- 
panse of yellow beneath, and 
over all the blinding, blazing 
sunlight, which beat down 
mercilessly on the tiny party 
of men crawling slowly across 
the desert face. 

The Sapper worked steadily, 
regardless of the heat and 
glare. He was well accustomed 
to both, and had come to find 
almost a pleasure in pursuing 
his business with a dogged per- 
sistence, in spite of all discom- 
fort. The scorching rays 
poured down on his head and 
back, baking the drill of his 
khaki shirt, till it seemed hot 
to the touch. The dry sand 
under his feet sent back ray 
for ray of glaring light, until 
he seemed uncertain from which 
direction the heat originated. 
It pressed down upon him like 
a tangible weight, and he be- 
came scarcely conscious of any- 
thing save that he was walking, 
walking, and must continue to 
walk until he reached the de- 
sired goal, The steady, me- 
chanical movement of his limbs 
seemed to bring some vague 
satisfaction with it, and, though 
the perspiration poured from 
his temples, his pace continued 
almost brisk. 

He halted from time to time 
to make a “fixing,” and sketch 
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in rapidly any detail there was. 
The pause for work brought a 
temporary respite, and rest 
from the dreary monotony of 
marching, but it brought also 
trials and difficulties of its own. 
The blinding, shimmering glare 
made it all but impossible to 
distinguish objects even at a 
trifling distance. Hills and 
hollows appeared from nowhere 
during the march, and, not in- 
frequently, necessitated a re- 
tracing of steps, to correct 
errors and emissions, The 
fixed points, plotted on the 
plane-table for guidance, were 
few and far between, and neces- 
sarily of a somewhat uncertain 
character. Added to which, 
the instruments themselves 
seemed to share the general 
lassitude, engendered by the 
heat, and made any satisfac- 
tory results doubly hard to 
obtain. 

Shortly before midday a halt 
was called. The heat had now 
become too great to permit of 
work, and the party, having 
reached the bank of a wadi, 
scattered ; groups of date palm- 
trees offered a faint prospect of 
shade. 

The young Sapper lay flat 
on the hot soft sand, his hands 
clasped behind his head, his 
eyes closed. The glare had 
strained and hurt them, so that 
the lids felt sore and burning 
when first he lowered them. 
His lunch lay beside him, but 
little of it had been eaten. 
Bully beef and biscuits have 
not an appetising appearance 
at noonday in the desert. His 
ration of water had been drunk 
quickly—twice the quantity 
would scarcely have allayed his 
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thirst—and he forced his mind 
away from certain tantalising 
visions of long iced drinks, 
which floated irritatingly before 
his imagination. 

After a short while, the hot 
silence of the day dulled his 
consciousness, and, though not 
actually asleep, he remained in 
a strange semi-torpid condition, 
while the afternoon wore on, 

It was after three when they 
moved on again. 

The heat had abated a little, 
and all seemed tinged with the 
cheerfulness which arises from 
the knowledge that the worst 
of the day is over, and the cool 
of the evening approaching. 

The work went on briskly. 
The glare seemed somehow less 
intense, and the light played 
them fewer tricks, 

Towards sunset they reached 
a deserted encampment, which 
seemed from its size to have 
been a place of some import- 
ance. All the country over 
which they travelled had until 
quite recently been occupied by 
the Turks, and many were the 
relics they came across con- 
tinually in their day’s march. 
To-day, so far, had proved an 
exception to this rule, but now 
things looked more promising, 
and the Sapper’s interest 
quickened. 

The abandoned camp, when 
at last they reached it, preved 
to be even larger than it looked 
in the distance, and he judged 
it to have been the headquar- 
ters for the enemy division 
operating in this quarter. 

The sun was setting, pouring 
a flood of golden glory over the 
monotonous sandy plain; and 
the gruesome sights which met 
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their eyes amongst the wreck- 
age and débris seemed to be- 
come even more horrible when 
viewed in the vividly beautiful 
light of the dying day. An 
extensive cemetery occupied 
one corner of the encampment. 
The dead had been buried but 
some eighteen inches deep, and 
the prowling beasts, scavengers 
of the desert, had been busy 
everywhere around. In all 
directions skeletons were lying 
exposed to the open light, 
grinning up at the intruders 
with horrible mirth, while a 
final touch of gruesome buffoon- 
ery seemed to be added by the 
fact that most of the skulls 
were adorned with small linen 
caps, some tilted rakishly over 
the empty eye-sockets. 

The Sapper shivered slightly, 
uncovering his head and gazing 
about him with a sudden sick 
feeling of repulsion. The hid- 
eous mockery of those grinning 
jaws, the pathos, the utter 
futility of which they seemed 
to speak, came home to him 
with appalling force. He turned 
his face away, looking towards 
where the sun was disappear- 
ing in the west, a glowing 
disc of crimson, now sending 
its fiery rays in farewell bene- 
diction across the desert, and 
staining the bleached white 
bones around to a rosy tint. 

Then he hurried away to his 
tents, which had been pitched 
at the other end of the en- 
campment, 


He sat up late that night, 
when his dinner was finished, 
smoking lazily in his deck- 
chair, and meditating on a 
variety of subjects, suggested 
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by the English mail he had 
just received. 

A wave of home-sickness 
assailed him; and a vivid 
picture of the pretty village 
on the Mendip slopes, where 
his wife and child were spend- 
ing the summer months, passed 
before him. How much longer 
must he stay, toiling alone in 
this benighted land? And to 
what purpose was it all? There 
rushed over him, in violent 
contrast to the peaceful homely 
atmosphere which the letter in 
his hand conjured around him, 
a@ vivid recollection of that 
scene he had beheld in the 
Turkish cemetery that after- 
noon, and the weariness of his 
over-tired limbs seemed to creep 
inwards to his soul, expressing 
itself in a sense of utter dejec- 
tion and discouragement at the 
uselessness of life. 

The camp was very quiet 
now. Men and beasts alike 
were asleep, and the utter 
silence of the desert night was 
settling down upon the world, 

The moonless sky overhead 
was no longer the confining 
roof, the hard dome of blue 
which it had appeared through 
the day. Now it seemed almost 
as if a veil had been lifted, 
and that mortals might look 
outwards from their planet- 
ship, outwards — upwards, 
through softly radiant purple 
mists, to where their sister 
ships sailed serenely on through 
space, 

The Sapper’s eyes rested 
quietly in contemplation of 
the glorious array of brilliant 
stars, which shone so brightly 
through the clear LHastern 
atmosphere, and ms mind 
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followed them in imagination, 
in their ceaseless rush along 
their appointed paths, until it 
seemed almost as though he 
were looking out from time 
into eternity, and watching the 
working of the great scheme of 
all creation. A calm, akin to 
the silence of the desert, de- 
scended on him, soothing his 
spirit, even as the gentle cool- 
ness of the night was soothing 
his tired body. The heat, the 
weariness, the horror and dis- 
gust which the day had 
brought him faded away, sink- 
ing to insignificance, as the 
slightly distorted perspective, 
which is the inevitable result 
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of the human point of view, 
became corrected by that 
glimpse he had obtained into 
the mightiness of the universe, 

A welcome breeze blew gently 
through the camp. A dog, 
roused from its slumbers, 
barked suddenly and then was 
silent again; the breeze died 
away, whispering mysteriously 
across the plain. 

The Sapper knocked out his 
pipe and rose to his feet, 
stretching his long limbs lux- 
uriously. 

“Tt’s not such a bad world 
after all,” he murmured, half 


aloud. 
H. M. F. C. 
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THE SPIRIT OF FRANCE. 


I, REIMS. 


‘*Terre de France, mult estes dulz pays.” 


As we left Epernay, there 
was a movement of gaiety in 
the town. The crowds were in 
their Sunday best, and gave 
no sign that war was waging 
within twenty miles of their 


tranquillity, Our path lay 
through smiling fields and 
fruitful vineyards. On either 


side men and women were 
working in the fields. Here 
and there we met at a turning 
of the road a country -cart, 
well-laden, or a group of laugh- 
ing peasants, And suddenly, 
as the way climbed up, we 
caught our first sight of Reims. 
There in front of us the gaunt 
skeleton of what was once a 
noble masterpiece “stood up and 
took the morning.” Think of 
what once it was—this Church, 
which is still the soul of storied 
France, a proud monument to 
the skill of its unknown archi- 
tect. Within as without it 
seemed purged of Gothic ex- 
travagance. As you stood at 
the western door and looked 
towards the high altar, the 
aisles and the nave were com- 
plete, like a Greek temple. 
Outside a level unity of design, 
the exquisitely balanced towers, 
deepened the impression of a 
severe simplicity. Only at the 
western portal did the archi- 
tects of Reims permit their 
fancy to roam. The beautiful 
rose window, once a blaze of 
colour, now little better than a 
sightless eye, was one among 


the many marvels of France. 
The intricate array of statues, 
which were the spectator’s first 
vision of the Cathedral, even 
they were Greek in their dra- 
peries, and awoke in your mind 
@ memory of archaism, And 
the sentiment of the past, 
which clung about the Church, 
subtle though it was, took us 
back through seven centuries 
to the day when Albéric de 
Humbert, Archbishop of Reims, 
laid the first stone. 

I have said that the Ca- 
thedral of Reims was, and is, 
the soul of France. It has 
shared the joys and sorrows 
of the great country which it 
symbolises, There the great 
kings of France have been con- 
secrated to the service of the 
fatherland. The manifold tra- 
ditions, which link to-day with 
yesterday, are centred in the 
tewers and the pillars and the 
windows of Reims. You will 
appreciate the western fagade 
the better if you remember 
that once it was enriched with 
gold and colour, a decorated 
background, so to say, of the 
ceremony of the sacre. And 
thither to the Cathedral, as we 
knew it before the Germans 
set upon it the seal of their 
brutality, the Maid of Orleans, 
pennant in hand, led Charles 
VII. to his coronation. It was 
not enough for her nor for him 
that he had been crowned al- 
ready at Poitiers. The re- 
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covery of his kingdom must be 
marked by his presence at 
Reims, even if to reach that 
sacred spot he must pass 
through the danger of the 
English lines. And Reims, 
memorable for mueh else, is 
memorable above all because 
it marks the triumph of Jeanne 
d’Aro, the hero who, in the 
imagination of the faithful, 
still inspires the victorious 
temper of France. 

So the Cathedral of Reims 
grew with the growth of 
France, and unchanging amid 
the changes of dynasty and 
government, preserved as in a 
jewelled casket the spirit of a 
people. Howshould the sullen, 
thick-headed German tolerate 
the existence of so wise a sym- 
bol? With all the jealousy 
which shrivels mean souls, he 
attacked this shrine of France. 
Evidently he delights to batter 
ancient and honoured walls, 
Perhaps he takes comfort in 
the thought that they cannot 
hit back. But true it is that 
he wreaked his vengeance upon 
the silent church with a sav- 
agery which time will neither 
efface nor forgive. If he could 
not build such temples of beauty 
to his own barbarous god, he 
hoped that he might destroy 
the traces of others’ reverence, 
His fury has been deliberate 
and systematic. He is a good 
marksman at rigid targets. 
Having made up his mind to 
break in pieces what France 
most highly prized, he set about 
the job with the coarse relent- 
lessness of a vandal. The Arch- 
bishop’s Palace, the peculiar 
object of his care, he has re- 
duced to a poor heap of dust 
and ashes. The Cathedral, a 
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pitiful wreck, evokes at once 
our sorrow and our pride—our 
sorrow that a miracle of art 
has been defaced, our pride that 
what is left typifies the un- 
conquerable spirit of France, 
Within all is vacancy and des- 
olation. The “bare ruined 
choir” is open to the sky. 
The jewelled glass of the win- 
dows is all broken and dis- 
persed. Many of the images 
upon the western front have 
given place to sandbags; the 
rest, calcined by the fire, can 
hardly be saved from crum- 
bling into nothingness. 

Truly the Germans, in their 
attack upon Reims, were sys- 
tematic. With an equal hand 
they have involved in a com- 
mon ruin the monuments of 
all the ages. The town-hall, 
a@ masterpiece of the French 
Renaissance, has suffered as 
harsh a treatment as the 
Cathedral itself. The few mo- 
tives of its delicate decora- 
tion which remain remind us 
of what has wantonly been ex- 
tinguished. Nor has the Place 
Royale, that eloquent testi- 
mony to the elegance of Louis 
XV., escaped the avenger’s 
wrath, What once was & 
thing of beauty is to-day 4 
broken framework. Only, 48 
the statue of Jeanne d’Aro in the 
parvis, still untouched, beckons 
us towards the church, so the 
famous monument of Pigalle 
celebrates unscathed the virtue 
and the valour of Louis XV. 
Amid the welter of destruc- 
tion these two statues, defying 
the shells of the Boches, recall 
the glory which is Frances 
inheritance. The heroism of 
the Maid lives in the soldiers 
who are to-day beating back 
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the invader. The hand of 
Louis XV., which, as Diderot 
says, is not a hand which com- 
mands, but a hand which pro- 
tects, still points the way of 
safety to a gallant country. 
The rage of the Germans, 
then, is powerless as well as 
insensate. Reims may be to- 
day a city of the dead, a city 
empty of living men and women, 
a city whose ancient landmarks 
are defaced. When peace is 
restored to us, Reims will 
rise again, more beautiful 
yet from the honourable scars 
which she wears. Her Cath- 
edral will win an added 
splendour, if some traces are 
left upon her re-risen walls 
of the German fury. What 
theugh her lofty towers are 
down-razed, what though her 
brass eternal is slave to 
mortal rage, her very wounds 
will glorify her and tell us 
eloquently that she proved her- 
self worthy of her noble past. 
And, even though she will not 
and cannot be restored beyond 
recognition of her disaster, her 
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citizens are already gathering 
together the broken pieces. 
The guardian of the church, 
who unlocked the door for 
us, wisely bade us touch no 
fragment that lay upon the 


stained uneven floor. Every 
scrap of lead and_ glass 
that remains is carefully 


treasured, and presently an 
attempt will be made to put 
together the shattered win- 
dows. And so great is the 
force of tradition, that the 
task of reconstruction is en- 
trusted to the care of the 
family which for many gen- 


erations has guarded the 
pictured glass. To Pére Simon 
Simon’s son succeeds, and 


thus another link is forged 
in the chain which binds the 
Cathedral to the past. And 
that chain shall not be 
snapped by the savagery of 
the monstrous General Baron 
von Plattenberg, who will be 
remembered infamously for all 
time as the man who hurled 
the first shell at the church 
which is the soul of France, 


II, A BATTLEFIELD, 


To drive through a great 
forest of France, as the 
autumn turns the leaves to 
gold, is an experience that 
cannot be forgotten. Beneath 
the trees all is bustle and 
movement. <A regiment, fresh 
and happy after rest, goes up 
to take its place in the 
trenches. In a clearing we 
come upon a brigadier’s quar- 
ters, built in the Assyrian 
style; and the brigadier, with 
that detached interest which 
you will always find in French 


soldiers, talks with enthusiasm 
of Rudyard Kipling, and re- 
grets that, from lack of Eng- 
lish, he may not read his 
works in their native tongue, 
We know that we are near the 
fighting, because every where we 
see traces of camouflage—that 
artifice of war which has given 
a new word to slang, and has 
found its way into our own 
speech. The noun camouflet ~ 
was not unknown to Cotgrave, 
who defines it as “a smoakie 
paper held under the nose of 
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a slug or sleeper.” To-day 
the word, changed in form, 
has changed its meaning too, 
and the author of the ‘Argot 
Poilu’ describes the contriver 
of camouflage as “the artist 
who, by modifying their dis- 
position, transforms the gen- 
eral aspect, the guns, and 
other things exposed to the 
sim of the enemy.” Between 
the trees hangs a veil of gauze. 
Here and there are pictures 
painted by eminent hands, the 
fine art of camouflage, which 
gives to the landscape an un- 
accustomed air of mystery. 
Behind the lines there are all 
the signs of a restless activ- 
ity. Here the road - menders 
are busily at work; there the 
soldiers are watering their 
horses. There are goings and 
comings in and out the hos- 
pitals. You see well-mounted 
officers cantering along the 
road, or motor-cars dashing 
at full speed to the next 
village. But as you approach 
nearer to the trenches, you are 
conscious only of an immense 
stillness. The long passages 
of communication which con- 
nect trench with trench bear 
picturesque names, and point 
the way at the crossings with 
finger-posts. They are the 
boyaux of the silent world 
below the earth’s surface, 
where the soldiers fight their 
guus and defend their country. 
We made our way stealthily to 
a front trench, and were told 
to say not a word lest our 
voices should be heard by the 
enemy. And, as we looked 
from a spy-hole across a wel- 
ter of barbed wire, we saw 
beyond the clearly-marked line 
of the German trenches. Thus 
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face to face, unseen and un- 
seeing, with not many metres 
between them, the hostile 
armies keep watch and ward, 
The scene on all sides is a scene 
of grim desolation. ‘ Where 
my horses pass, the grass shall 
grow no more,” said Attila, 
The warfare of to-day is fiercer 
in destruction than it was when 
Attila led his Huns to the 
conquest of the world. It is 
not only the grass whose 
growth is checked: you will 
look in vain upon the sterile 
field of battle for a shrub or 
a tree. It is as though every- 
thing has been swept by a 
devastating hand from the 
crumbling soil. Nothing is 
visible save entanglements, and 
mud, and shell-holes, A single 
attack is enough to transform 
a@ smiling landscape, LEvery- 
thing living seems burnt up, 
as though war were being 
waged not upon men but upon 
nature herself. Many are the 
foes which the cave-dwellers 
are asked to fight, and the 
worst foe of all is mud—mud 
into which you sink to your 
knees, mud which finds its way 
through the stoutest leather, 
mud which makes walking 4 
misery, and seems to the tired 
soldier a worse terror than the 
shells which sigh and weep 
overhead. 

And the new conditions of 
war have been met by a new 
ingenuity. There are caves, 
deep-sunk within the earth, in 
which vast workshops are in- 
stalled, proof against the all- 
pervading damp and brilliant- 
ly lit. Such is the famous 
tunnel, taken by the French, & 
tunnel two hundred and fifty 
feet below the surface. The de- 
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scent thither is neither easy nor 
comfortable. The steps are but 
roughly cut in the earth, and 
as you go down a cold douche 
falls upon your shoulders. But 
when once you have gained the 
lowest level, there are warmth 
and comfort and space. The 
electric light is a guide to 
faltering footsteps, and soldiers 
may live there with ease and 
safety. And as you look upon 
the withered battlefield, where 
all traces of life and activity 
are buried, you reflect that 
not much of what the 
French call panache is left in 
modern warfare. There is little 
waving of plumes or glittering 
of spears. A battle in these 
days is but a poor spectacle, far 
remote from the picturesque 
glory of the Fourteenth of July. 
Now and then, as a shell bursts, 
a column goes up of black 
smoke, and a fresh hole is made 
in the battered soil. In vain 
you will look for cavalry 
manceuvring in the plain, or 
bodies of brave and desperate 
men fighting hand to hand. 
The isolation of the soldiers, 
one from another, is greater 
than ever it was. Even in 
the days of Napoleon they 
who fought knew but one 
episode of the encounter. The 
young hero in Stendhal’s 
account of Waterloo asks 
doubtfully at the end of the 
day, “Have I really been in 
a battle?” To-day his doubt 
would be trebled, or rather it 
would be hardly worth express- 
ing. The orders of the com- 
mander, who sits godlike and 
remote, are sent underground 
by telephone, and obeyed by 
those who hardly know what 
their neighbours are doing. It 
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is only by a happy chance that 
the soldiers emerge from their 
shelters and fight their foes, 
in full vision of them, by the 
light of the sun. 

And yet, since this the 
greatest of all wars has con- 
founded expectation, there have 
been fairer deeds of heroism 
seen than ever before. It is 
not for nothing that Captain 
Henry Bordeaux has called his 
account of the battles which 
raged about Verdun, the Song 
of Vaux-Douaumont. ‘The 
defence of Vaux,” he says 
truly, ‘evokes, across the cen- 
turies, golden with military 
splendour, our old chansons de 
geste, a song of Roland, of 
which the hero, invisible and 
always present, is the honour 
of France.” Far as they are 
from one another in time and 
method, the new story and the 
old are the same in essence. 
“As Roland, blowing on his 
ivory horn, described the drama 
of Roncevaux to Charlemagne, 
who had passed over the moun- 
tain, so the fort of Vaux, to 
the very last moment, let the 
high command know of its 
life and its agony by means 
of its pigeons and its signals.” 
To fight underground, with an 
imperfect knowledge of what 
goes on about you, demands a 
higher courage than to ride, in 
good company, against the 
serried ranks of the enemy. 
And the present war, as we all 
know, has been rich in sacrifice 
asin bravery. Perhaps it has 
seemed lacking in romance, 
but even that is because at 
present we are so close to its 
manifold and confused inci- 
dents, that we cannot dis- 
engage them from one another. 
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The soldiers who fire their 
guns at unseen adversaries as 
they are bidden, and who do 
not know the effect of their 
shot, cannot be moved by pre- 
cisely the same spirit which 
aroused our warriors of old to 
rush impetuously upon the foe. 
And the spirit which animates 
them to-day is a spirit of intelli- 
gence. That which they dois not 
the result of chance. It is rea- 
soned out, perhaps by another 
brain than theirs, like a prob- 
lem in mathematics. Angles 
and distances play their part 
in the drama of action, and the 
gesture of war becomes at once 
learned and restrained. 
Nevertheless, science has not 
obliterated, and never will ob- 
literate, heroism. No man goes 
over the top in the cool of the 
morning but is a hero in grain, 
How shall we praise sufficiently 
those who, under the enemy’s 
fire, carry orders from post to 
post? Think of the humbler 
thousands who risk their lives 
cheerfully, bringing food and 
the munitions of war to the fir- 
ing line. And when we remem- 
ber the young officers of St Cyr, 
who swore that they would 
go into action in full dress, 
with white gloves and plumed 
hats, we must admit that not 
even machinery has dimmed 
the blazon of France or blurred 
the eternal traits of chivalry. 
Nor, though they are cave- 
dwellers who work under- 
ground, do our soldiers of to- 
day lack the words of encour- 
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agement which spurred their 
forefathers to victory. There 
is a passage in Captain Bor- 
deaux’s book, already cited, 
which recalls Shakespeare's 
Henry V. and the eve of Agin- 
court. ‘No one sleeps,” he 
writes, “except a few wounded 
men at the end of endurance, 
Major Raynal, leaning upon 
his cane, goes the round of the 
passages. He speaks little, he 
is preoceupied, but his ener- 
getic attitude reassures his 
men, ‘The officers,’ says an 
eye-witness, ‘passed among us 
unceasingly ; they showed their 
habitual calm, but we felt that 
the hour was near, for they ex- 
amined all thedetails.’” Turn 
to Shakespeare, and find in 
King Henry, “walking from 
watch to watch, from tent to 
tent,” a proper parallel. Thus 
runs the passage: 
‘*For forth he goes and visits all his 
host, 
Bids them good morrow with a modest 
smile 
And calls them brothers, friends and 
countrymen, 
Upon his royal face there is no note 
How dread an army hath enrounded 
him; 
That every wretch, pining and pale 
before, 
Beholding him, plucks comfort from his 
looks.” 

King Henry walked from tent 
to tent; Major Raynal made 
the round of the passages; but 
they went with the same intent, 
and they achieved for their men 
the same purpose of reassur- 
ance, 


III, VERDUN, 


Thus the heroism of France 
is greater than ever in its 


selflessness. And this heroism 
is summed up in the single 
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word, Verdun, that outpost 
which many times has defended 
the country of the Meuse 
against the inroads of the 
German. Still true to its 
proud device—“On ne passe 
pas” — Verdun remains un- 
conquered. What marvellous 
feats of arms it has done in 
the great war is known to all 
and shall never be forgotten. 
The fierce battle began on 
February 21, 1916, with a shell 
which fell upon Verdun, near 
the cathedral, and ended in a 
victory which made the tri- 
umph of Germany impossible, 
Verdun, then, stands before us 
as a saviour of humanity and 
civilisation. What man, not a 
Boche, can be callous enough to 
gaze upon her battered walls 
without emotion? Who will 
not count it a privilege to have 
seen her splendid ruin, and 
to have passed beneath the 
shelter of her impregnable 
citadel? For a ruin Verdun 
is, desolate and complete. 
She watches over the Meuse 
from her lofty throne, still a 
queen, dismantled though she 
be. But no shame mufiles her 
face, and there is a fairer pride 
in her ruin than in all the 
vulgarity of unbroken Ger- 
many. 

Within the boundaries of 
Verdun no house is without 
a wound. The city is empty 
of inhabitants, and your foot- 
fall awakes a rare echo in 
the silent street. The gaunt 
cathedral is so grievously 
damaged that in the dim 
twilight I found my way 
through the displaced rubble 
with difficulty. From what 
was once the terraced garden 
of a beautiful house, now 
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crumbled to decay, I looked 
towards the river, winding 
at the foot of the hill, to- 
wards the forts which were as 
shields and bucklers to Verdun, 
and which are againin the hands 
of France. Sad as the vision 
is, its sadness is swallowed up 
in satisfaction that, if the 
houses of Verdun have fallen be- 
fore the rage of the Boches, its 
living defenders showed them- 
selves invincible. The Boches, 
indeed, seem to have forgotten 
that it is men and not walls 
who make a city, and that 
not by the battering of stones 
will they ever attain the 
victory. Many a grim ruin, 
seen against the sky, remains 
a clear proof of German fury 
and German stupidity. The 
recovered forts of Vaux and 
Douaumont speak to us elo- 
quently of Germany’s failure. 
And above all, the citadel of 
Verdun has resisted firmly 
and easily the fiercest attack 
of the Boches, who, failing to 
break in pieces the military 
stronghold, have acknow- 
ledged, perforce, the waste 
and powerlessness of their 
shells. 

I stayed in the citadel at 
Verdun, and shall never for- 
get the hospitality of its com- 
mandant nor the sense of 
sacrifice which its unconquer- 
able walls impart. The citadel 
is built not on a hill, but in a 
hill, and thither is transferred 
for safety all the activities of 
the town. Within its long 
passages, or bays, are many in- 
dustries installed. Everywhere 
that which would be the dark- 
ness of the tomb is mitigated 
by the electric ight. What a 
paradox is it of life and war! 
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All without is destroyed, and 
beneath the vaults of this 
grave crypt go on uninter- 
rupted the work and_ the 
gaiety of every day. After 
dinner I saw the soldiers laugh 
themselves tired over the rough- 
and-tumble antics of M. Prince, 
seen on the cinematograph ; 
and within the shelter of these 
immemorial walls I heard a 
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soldier, who is also a poet, 
discourse of Jonsard and 
Banville, and define Boileau, 
as he should be defined— 
“Hugo écrit par Mallarmé,” 
How in this serene atmosphere 
of a fortress, which has 
laughed at all the assaults 
of the Boches, should any one 
doubt the ultimate victory of 
France and England? 


IV. WHY VICTORY IS CERTAIN. 


“ What do you think of my 
potlus ?” asked a distinguished 
General, whose smile inspired 
confidence, “Are they not 
gay? Have they not belle 
humeur? In the trenches they 
are poilus, that is true enough. 
But see them on leave, and 
there is not one who is not 
rasé et astiqué.” There in a 
few words you have the truth 
of the French soldier. He goes 
about his work in a spirit of 
gaiety. Nothing comes amiss 
to him—not lack of sleep, nor 
hard toil, nor danger. He 
faces the worst with a happy 
smile. He is not silent, as the 
General already quoted con- 
fessed. ‘What a difference,” 
said he, “between the English 
soldiers and the French! My 
poilus, if a shot goes home, 
shout for joy. But you Eng- 
lish, you are épatants! Your 
men say never a word; they 
shrug their shoulders, and go 
on.” By different roads the 
French and English arrive at 
the same goal. And now that 
I have seen the French soldiers 
working in the trenches, I 
know that their victory, and 
ours, is assured. They dis- 
turb their minds by no -ques- 


tionings. They have taken the 
proper measure of the Boches, 
whom they hate and contemn, 
and for them the end is but 
a matter of time. 

In truth, the spirit of France 
is indomitable. Those who 
hint that our trusted Allies 
are weary of the war speak 
in ignorance. However long 
the war lasts, the French 
will insist upon the victory, 
and nothing less. They share 
our own justified fear of 
the politicians, but they fear 
nothing else besides. The 
feeling of nationality which 
binds all classes together is 
stronger than ever it was. 
The foolish cosmopolitanism 
which threatened French 
thought and French literature 
thirty years ago is over and 
done with. Everything that 
is not clear and logical is 
Boche, The young poets will 
not again come under the sway 
of Ibsen and Maeterlinck. They 
will remain true to the pure 
and lofty traditions of their 
own country, and be content 
to keep unbroken the line 
which extends from Ronsard 
to Jean Moréas, France, in 
truth, is the country where 
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they “talk literature,” and in 
many hours of converse I heard 
no other gospel preached than 
this. 

How different was the spirit 
which prevailed among the 
writers of France in 1870! 
Alas! then they were asked 
to explain away the certainty 
of defeat. “It is routine and 
rhetoric which have destroyed 
France,” said one critic. ‘ Yes,” 
murmured Gautier, “it is clas- 
sicism which has undone us.” 
And all the while Renan was 
heard extolling the superior 
wisdom of the enemy, or 
denouncing the spirit of the 
fatherland, which, said he, had 
been displaced by Catholi- 
cism. “As idealism,” he in- 
sisted, “is the heir of Cath- 
olicism, idealists ought not to 
have too close an attachment 
to the soil; they should be free 
from toils so miserably ethno- 
graphical as the toils of the 
country. The fatherland of 
idealists is the land which 
allows them to think.” Such 
pestilent stuff as that would 
be heard with patience nowhere 


in France of to-day, which de- 


lights to think that M. Romain 
Rolland is in exile. Nor is 
there now any Frenchman of 
distinction who would agree 
with Renan that Germany is 
the land which allows him 
to think, Happily the French 
think for themselves, in the 
full knowledge that in Ger- 
many, the home of metaphys- 
ios and mystification, neither 
poetry nor thought will ever 
flourish. What, indeed, was 
Renan, when he tried to strip 
himself of patriotism, but a 
blagueur? And Renan, in his 
contempt of France, inspired 
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Goncourt with his best epi- 
gram. “We are dying,” said 
he in 1870, “of nothing else 
than blague,’’ and he added 
that he was proud to be the 
first to print this profound 
truth. 

In the France of to-day there 
areno blagueurs. Therearemen, 
resolved upon victory, and con- 
scious of their superiority. The 
Germans, as we know, are poor 
psychologists, or they would 
have discovered long ago that 
&@ new spirit was awake in 
their western neighbour. Long 
before the war there was 
growing up in France the con- 
sciousness of a national aris- 
tocracy, which defied the 
tricks of the politicians and the 
charlatanry of the cosmopoli- 
tans. And this aristocracy, 
opposed as it was to the facile 
sophistries of democracy, is 
a caste which demanded no 
privilege of birth. “All the 
true aristocrats of a nation,” 
wrote M. Louis Bertrand in 
1903, “recognise one another 
at first sight, no matter where 
they come from. This bumpkin 
who, his whip on his shoulder, 
follows a waggon, carries 
within him, may be, the soul 
ef a master, and though he 
still dreams only of ease and 
fortune, his great-nephews per- 
haps will dream of empire. 
Plebeian extraction means no- 
thing. If Rousseau was the 
son of a watchmaker, Hugo 
was the grandson of a ocar- 
penter. And what a difference 
between them! We can well 
believe that the carpenter of 
Nancy was of another clay 
than that of the watchmaker of 
Geneva. In spite of all his 
efforts to stiffen himself to 
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virtue, the author of ‘Emile’ 
remains a bohemian and a 


' glave in revolt. In the base- 


ness of his morals you smell 
the filth of his origin, and be- 
neath the tinsel of his rhetoric 
you can see coming through 
the apron of the lackey. In 
spite of all his errors and 
his democratic flatteries, the 
author of ‘Les Miserables’ 
remains the Son of the House, 
the scion of an old race, 
laborious and determined to 
conquer,” 

There began a saner and 
wiser method of life than 
ever was known since the 
third republic came _ into 
being. It replaced the old 
chatter of equality by a lofty 
respect for intellectual excel- 
lence. Nor was it without its 
proper effect. The worn-out 
blagues, which superficially had 
brought France into disrepute, 
were superseded by the oult of 
tradition, the worship of old 
France, and all that she meant 
of military glory and noble 
poetry. And thus there re- 
turned to France that classicism 
which Gautier said falsely had 
been her undoing in 1870. The 
tired romanticism, the foolish 
naturalism of Zola, the deli- 
quescence not of the poets but 
of the poeticules, were forgotten 
in a@ study of the old masters 
of the French tongue, and the 
way was made clear for a sane 
interpretation of the present by 
the past. So a wise jealousy 
for their own country led the 
writers of France to inquire 
into the policies of other lands, 
to discover the essential sym- 
pathy of England, obscured 
though it was by the timidity 
of our Radical politicians, and 


to detect in Germany the cease- 
less, inveterate enemy. To M, 
Charles Maurras, more deeply 
than to any other writer, is 
France indebted for the new 
spirit which breathes within 
her. Before the war he and 
his disciples, for he founded a 
school of thought, warned their 
country of the dangers that 
lay ahead of her. Their warn- 
ing fell on deafears. In Paris, 
as in London, the demagogues 
thought that they had some- 
thing better to do than to 
discuss the unpopular subject 
of national defence. But M. 
Charles Maurras was_inde- 
fatigable. He fought with 
tireless energy for the classics 
of France as for her secu- 
rity, and he was gallantly sup- 
ported by his eloquent lieu- 
tenants. Let it be remembered 
in M. Léon Daudet’s honour, 
that with the greatest skill 
he uncovered the network of 
German espionage which in 
1914 lay beneath the surface 
of French life, an exploit which, 
says a French soldier, was 
worth an army corps. Truly 
in the dark days before the 
war, France, like England, was 
asleep. But brave men have 
awakened her, and when leisure 


‘is given her after peace is 


signed, she will understand and 
repay the debt of gratitude 
which she owes to the fore- 
sight of men like M. Charles 
Maurras. 

It is this new France, in- 
spired by a reverence for the 
past and by a love of her own 
glory in arts and arms, that 
is resolved upon the defeat 
of Germany. Serene in her 
confidence, gay in the con- 
templation of the struggle 
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which lies ahead, she faces 
calmly both the assaults of her 
enemy and the intrigues of 
the politicians, upon whom she 
keeps a jealous and watchful 
eye. She has no thought of 
any peace save that which she 
shall help to dictate. The 
Bolos, who still plot and plan 
in spite of her, she knows how 
to detect and to punish. She 
has a firm faith in her generals, 
and in the brave soldiers who 
fight under their command. 
Above all, she cherishes that 
tranquillity which comes of 
sound doctrine rightly under- 
stood. For it is not only 
with guns that we shall con- 
quer our enemies, but with 
a swifter, juster intelligence 
than theirs. 

It has been said that the 
war has increased the sensi- 
bility of France at the expense 
of her intelligence. There is 
no evidence of this change of 
mind and heart. It is a war 
of opposed intelligences, and 
France has no difficulty in 
showing herself clearer in 
thought than her adversary. 
Her Commander-in-Chief, as 
has been pointed out by an 
acute oritic,) is nearer to 
Laplace than to Leonidas, 
Where there is less oppor- 
tunity of personal courage, 
there is more chance for 
elevation of spirit and ten- 
acity of character. ‘“ What- 
ever we do,” wrote M. Psichari, 
now among the heroic dead, 
“we put intelligence above 
everything. Purity of heart 
avails much. But a French- 


man will always believe that 
sin is more agreeable to God 
than stupidity.” And it is 
because France faces Germany 
with perfect lucidity that she 
will win. She is mistress of 
herself because she is conscious 
of herself. She opposes to the 
false mysticism of the Ger- 
mans—a mysticism which per- 
suades its dupes to bow down 
before a barbaric deity, to 
perform such savage rites as 
driving nails into a piece of 
wood, and arrogantly to believe 
that the worst crime is a virtue 
because it is theirs—a quiet 
sense of reality. She will 
deceive neither herself nor 
others, She understands the 
task which she is set to per- 
form, and she will not rest 
nor waver until the task is 
done. Her conception of dis- 
cipline proves that she is 
very far above her foe in sensi- 
bility as in intelligence, Dis- 
cipline for the German is 4 
passive quality, which admits 
neither thought nor doubt. 
The German soldier has been 
so stubbornly drilled that 
probably he could not reason 
if he would. When he is 
under orders, he ceases to be 
a sentient being; he becomes 
a part of a machine, That 
is not the French view. “ Dis- 
eipline,” says General Foch, 
“implies an act of thought, 
of reflection, and not immobil- 
ity of spirit, nor the silence of 
the ranks.” Thus we arrive 
at an essential difference be- 
tween the French and the 
Boches, and the difference is 
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of good omen. Even in a 
war of machines it is char- 
acter which will triumph in 
the end. For intelligence will 
always prove superior to the 
obedient avoidance of respon- 
sibility ; a gay confidence will 
win the victory from a morose 
brutality ; a serene knowledge 
of things as they are will 


V. PARIS IN 


It was only when I returned 
to Paris that a passing doubt 
cast a shadow upon my optim- 
ism. At the front politics are 
valued at their proper worth. 
The problem in the trenches 
seems simple and clear: to 
beat the Boches, There is no 
doubt there where the vic- 
tory will be, ‘‘pourvu que les 
civils tiennent,” as M. Forain 
has said with his mordant 
wit. In Paris there are 
rumours always of ministerial 
changes, of treachery in high 
places, of Bolo and his accom- 
plices. But the shadow is 
quickly dispelled. These scan- 
dals are the price that is paid 
for parliamentary government. 
The demagogues must have 
their intrigues, I suppose, as 
the dog must have his bone; 
and so long as the law is strong 
enough to lay the evil-doer by 
the heels, to check the traitor 
who would deceive his country 
into a false peace for his own 
advantage, no great harm is 
done. For the rest, Paris is 
what she always was—a happy, 
beautiful, talkative resort. On 


never submit to the noisy 
practice of prehistoric rites, 
In other words, in spite of 
what M. Renan said in 1870, 
France will win, because, being 
herself, she is satisfied with 
her own enlightenment, and 
has a proper contempt for 
German philosophy and all its 
works, 


WAR-TIME. 


the Boulevards soldiers of 
many nations jostle the Paris- 
ians, pack the cafés, and fill the 
theatres. Here you might 
think that, but for the uni- 
forms, there is no trace of the 
war. But,if you would seize a 
just impression, cross the water, 
look at the real Paris, and 
mark itsemptiness. The Latin 
Quarter is dead—a place of 
vacancy and silence, How 
shall you observe its solitude 
without emotion? The joyous 
band of students and poets 
and painters, who before the 
war beat its pavements and 
haunted its taverns, are one and 
all at the front, or have paid 
the last debt that they owed 
to their fatherland. On the 
Boulevard St Michel, in truth, 
you get the same feeling of sac- 
rifice which comes to you as 
you watch the empty courts of 
the colleges at Cambridge and 
Oxford. And you realise there 
that all the youth of France, as 
of England, “are on fire,” that 
“ honour’s thought reigns solely 
in the breast of every man.” 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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A NIGHTMARE. 


TuE Council of Democracy around the table drew 

(The table was a beauty—it was polished—it was new, 

Twenty feet from side to side and half a mile in length, 

Built of rosewood and mahogany of double extra strength. 

The C in C had gone to jail to answer to the charge 

Of saying what he thought about Democracy at large. 

So the Council of Democracy had taken on the job, 

After voting the removal of his Autocratic nob. 

And the table was erected in a calm secluded spot, 

Well away from any trenches, lest a voter should be shot), 

And the Chairman raised a hammer and he hit the board a 
whack, 

No one paid the least attention, so he put the hammer back. 

Then he read the lengthy minutes of the gathering before, 

To the ever-growing murmur of the Democratic snore. 

And he put before the meeting all the questions of the day, 

Such as “Shorter hours for Delegates, and seven times the pay.” 

With a minor matter for the end—“ What shall the Council do 

About this fellow Mackensen? they say he’s coming through 

With a hundred thousand hirelings of the Hohenzollern Line, 

And breaking all the Union Rules by working after nine.” 

At this a group of delegates departed for the door, 

To consult with their constituents the conduct of the War. 

The remainder started voting on the Delegation Pay, 

And agreed with unanimity to seven quid a day. 

They decided that unless the Germans travelled very fast, 

men be time for all the speeches—so they took the matter 
ast. 

But just as Mr Blithers to the Chairman had addressed 

His opinion—he departed for the Country of the Blest. 

Both in body and in spirit te the heavens he departed, 

And the Council looked dispirited, though hardly broken-hearted. 

All the delegates were wondering from whence the shell had 
come ; 

One arose to ask a question—Bang!!—he went to Kingdom 
Come, 

‘Mr Chairman,” oried a delegate. “A point of order! I 

Don’t believe the Huns are coming—it’s an Autocratic lie. 

I shall move the Army question do be left upon the Table, 

And I’m going home to England just as fast as I am able.” 

Then he gathered up his papers, and was pushing back his chair, 

When a heavy high explosive sent him sailing in the air. 

The Chairman beat his hammer on the table all the while, 

Yelling oaths and calling “Order ” in a Democratic style. 
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But the Delegates were started on the question of the War, 

(So as not to waste the speeches that they’d written out before.) 

And the Council of Democracy—a thousand fluent tongues— 

Let the Germans have it hearty from its Democratic lungs, 

Through the bursting of the shrapnel they were constant to 
the end,— 

Kept referring to each other as ‘‘ My honourable friend.” 

And in groups of ten and twenty they were blasted into space 

By the disrespectful cannon of an Autocratic race, 

Till the gathering had dwindled to an incoherent few, 

Who were still explaining volubly what England ought to do, 

When the cannon ceased abruptly and they heard the Germans 
cheer, 

And a sergeant entered roaring, “ Himmel, Ach! was Schmutz 
ist hier ! 

Mask your faces, pig-dogs, quickly—all the room is full of gas. 

Vorwiarts, Carl der Kindermérder—use your bayonet, Saxon 
ass!” 

Faithful to the last, the Chairman, spying strangers all around, 

Told them they were out of order; hardly seemed to touch the 

round, 

Told them of his best intentions, how with love of them he 
burned, 

Shouted as the bayonet caught him, “Ow! the Council is 
adjourned !” 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE LABOUR PARTY—THE SHEEP OR THE SHEPHERDS !—THE 
GRIEVANCES OF THE WAGE-EARNERS—WHY LABOUR IS SECTA- 
RIAN AND NOT NATIONAL—THE FAILURE OF THE GOVERNMENT 
TO GOVERN—CHARLES KEARY, NOVELIST AND HISTORIAN. 


To her own undoing we have 
made Ireland the spoilt child of 
the Empire, and if wiser coun- 
sels do not presently prevail, we 
shall make Labour the spoilt 
child of the United Kingdom, 
The many speeches that have 
lately been delivered about 
Labour have been animated 
rather by the fear of numbers 
than by a love of justice. To 
worship majorities with a con- 
stant heart, to see an element 
of divinity in a compact, well- 
organised crowd, is the peculiar 
sin of democracy ; and Labour, 
if it respect its own strength 
and integrity, will turn a deaf 
ear to the empty songs of praise 
which are sung in its honour. 
The choice is open to it: to 
play a gallant part in the 
national revival after the war, 
or to hug the gilded chains of 
& privileged sectarianism. 

But if the Labour Party is 
to exert a national influence 
and to become a source of 
national strength, it must turn 
a deaf ear to the flattery which 
is heaped upon it. Instead of 
complaining exclusively of its 
own hardships, it must remem- 
ber that other classes also have 
suffered bitterly by the war. 
The wage-earners, at least, 
have enjoyed regular employ- 
ment and high wages. The 
members of many a profession 
have either found their occupa- 
tion gone, or haves seen their 
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income halved and their ex- 
penses doubled. They have 
not complained, and since they 
are not organised to vote, it 
would do them little good if 
they did complain. But they, 
too, form part of the British 
“ people,” and the Labour Party 
will show itself the worthier of 
respect if it recognises that its 
friends are not the only ones 
who have cheerfully given up 
their ease and comfort in the 
cause of honour and civilisation. 

Again, they do Labour a 
great disservice who assert, 
as a speaker asserted the 
other day, that Labour has 
borne the brunt of the war. 
This is either untrue or a 
truism. If the speaker meant 
that from the largest class the 
largest number has gone to the 
war, the statement was not 
worth making. If he meant 
that the wage-earners had 
sent more than their just 
proportion, he said what was 
not true. The upper and 
middle classes have given 
their all—they could not do 
more—and they have provided 
the leadership, which in war 
is indispensable. Indeed, it is 
the whole nation which has 
borne the brunt, except the 
Conscientious Objectors, and 
no patriot will attempt to stir 
up strife by attempting to ap- 
portion the praise or blame 
between this and that class. 

3H 
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Moreover, as we have all borne 
the brunt of war, so we shall 
all bear the brunt of peace, 
and we shall not bear it suc- 
cessfully unless we replace the 
strife of classes by a fair and 
equal treatment of all. What 
we ask is not an idle reckon- 
ing up as to which set of men 
has deserved best of the father- 
land, but a united resolve that 
we shall not sacrifice the fruits 
of victory to sloth or discord. 
In other words, we must re- 
store the good temper of the 
country, which party politi- 
cians have spoiled for their 
own ends, and, delicate though 
the task may be, we do not be- 
lieve it insuperable. 

At the outset we must 
_ beware of all short cuts such 
as that proposed by Mr Arthur 
Henderson. ‘The most peace- 
ful and successful revolution 
that could come to the country,” 
said the Secretary of the Labour 
Party, “would be to place the 
workers, through their own 
directly elected representatives, 
in a position of supremacy in 
the people’s Parliament.” The 
policy of exclusiveness here 
suggested would be fatal to a 
happy settlement. We have 
seen in Russia what the 
“supremacy” of the workers 
may mean—division, jealousy, 
ruin, and despair. It has 
meant something even worse 
than these—the open sale of 
the country to an oppressive 
foe, Nor, indeed, will the 
“supremacy” of any one class 
make for the general happiness, 
We shall be happy only if the 
interests of all are justly bal- 
anced and firmly guarded. We 
want none to be for a faction, 
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but all for the state, and we 
cannot attain this summit of 
good fortune if we use the word 
“supremacy.” As little do 
we like the expression, “the 
people’s Parliament.” There 
are lips upon which “ people” 
has a sinister sound. If it be 
intended to mean merely the 
wage-earners, if it exclude al] 
those who work not with their 
hands but with their brains, 
then is it a word of ill omen, 
In the times that are to come, 
we need brains as well as hands, 
and we shall not succeed in 
the work of reconstruction un- 
less we understand that one 
class is complementary to 
another, and that the term 
“people,” so far from being 
sectarian, includes within it 
all the energies of the nation. 
We are told that the wage- 
earners are suspicious—suspi- 
cious of the employers, of Parlia- 
ment (as well they might be), of 
the Trade Unions, of one an- 
other. If that be so, it isa 
grievous fault, and it will be the 
first task of any statesman who 
may be discovered to remove it. 
But suspicion may be removed 
only by the truth. If, for the 
sake of a momentary peace, we 
attempt to allay suspicion by 
falsehood, we shall act over 
again the tragedy of Ireland. 
For ten years Ireland has been 
fed upon lies, and we see to- 
day the indigestion caused by 
the unsavoury diet. What 
is needed, after the healing of 
specific ills, for the cure of the 
troubles which beset labour, is 
the truth, Labour must hear 
the truth about itself and about 
the rest of the community. If 
it suffers it must be told that 
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it is not alone in suffering. If 
it show a disposition to believe 
itself the only useful class in 
the country, it must learn that 
other classes also have their 
use, and that virtue does not 
reside only in numerousness, 
Above all, it would be well to 
understand upon whom the re- 
sponsibility of reform lies. On 
the one hand, we are told that 
justice must be done to labour 
by Parliament. On the other, 
we hear that Parliament is to 
be controlled only and wholly 
by labour. Which, then, is 
labour—the shepherd or the 
sheep ? 

About the remedial meas- 
ures which have been pro- 
posed there can be but one 
opinion. So far as they go 
they are excellent. The prob- 
lem of housing must be faced 
with energy, and without any 
thought of partisan advantage. 
That there is a shameful lack 
of houses to-day is due to the 
tactics of a parcel of Radicals, 
who thought that they could 
win votes by a showy, ill-con- 
sidered People’s Budget. So 
long as the war lasts we must 
make what shift we can, and 
when the war is over then 
houses must be found for all 
those that want them. If we 
can follow the sound example 
set in many cities of America, 
and let the wage-earners pay 
for their own houses on easy 
terms, so much the better. 
Nothing is a quicker aid to 
thrift than the consciousness 
of possession. It is an idle 
and a dangerous policy, truly, 
to place unlimited power in the 
hands of men, and then to con- 
demn them to live in squalor 
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and discomfort. The party 
politics of the past, which have 
resulted always in a foolish 
compromise, and have had but 
the lightest touch with reality, 
have always hampered the 
solution of this problem. They 
must hamper the solution no 
longer, or we shall fall back 
into the pit of controversy 
which has kept the House of 
Commons busy and amused for 
many ye°rs. 

But when the wage-earners 
are well-housed, they will have 
much to learn before the com- 
fort which the French, for in- 
stance, enjoy, will be theirs. 
And if their standard is to 
be permanently raised, as it 
should be, they must learn 
these lessons of life which 
hitherto have eluded them. 
Cheap food and inadequate 
houses have had the inevitable 
result. Why should those 
to whom tinned meat and 
canned fish are easily access- 
ible and untaxed, be at the 
pains to study the art of 
cookery? Yet in happier days 
the art of cookery was general, 
and it will be restored, let 
us hope, when the produce of 
our farms is properly protected, 
when men and women are con- 
tent no longer to feed upon 
the stuff, duly cooked and 
potted, that is sent to them 
across the sea, It is no mere 
matter of higher wages. Such 
phrases as “profit-sharing” 
are useless as panaceas, how- 
ever profitable they may ap- 
pear on the hustings. A high 
standard of comfort can be 
achieved only by decent hous- 
ing, and by the patient learn- 
ing of those lessons of life 
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which, the commonplaces of 
France, have not yet been 
taught in our English schools. 
Go where you will, from 
Normandy to the Vosges, and 
you will find an omelette on 
the table which would not 
shock an epicure, Where will 
you find it in England? And 
yet the proper making of an 
omelette is one of the begin- 
nings of a decent happy life. 

When the problem of hous- 
ing is solved, there remains the 
necessity of a closer union 
between employers and wage- 
earners. The easy theory, 
dear to professors of political 
economy, that labour is a raw 
material of industry, must be 
done away with. As Lord 
Salisbury said in the House of 
Lords not long ago, we must 
get rid of the want of con- 
fidence with which the work- 
ing class has too often been 
treated. The establishment of 
industrial councils, recommend- 
ed by the Whitley report, has 
been accepted as a principle of 
action by the Government, and 
the result of the experiment 
will be watched with interest, 
Meanwhile there is one suspi- 
cion—the suspicion of profiteer- 
ing—which can be allayed at 
once by a simple statement of 
the truth. The wage-earners 
believe that a vast band of 
robbers is taking advantage 
of the war to fill their own 
pockets, and to grow rich upon 
the blood and industry of the 
poor. High prices are inevit- 
able in war-time —so much 
must be conceded by the most 
suspicious of men. Where there 
is scarcity of labour, there is 
scarcity of food, and if there 


is a lack of ships, then freights 
will be high. But as Lord St 
Davids says, and his authority 
in this matter is unimpeach- 
able, the capitalists do not 
benefit by the war. “The 
class which has gained by 
the war,” he tells us, “is 
the smaller merchant, the 
trader, and the farmer, whom 
the workers see at their door 

. » and not the rich man, who 
has lost heavily.” As to ex- 
cess profits, he thinks that the 
Government should take the 
whole of them, and thus re- 
move from the minds of the 
wage-earners the main cause 
of- unrest. But whatever is 
done, the truth should be told 
clearly and boldly. The work- 
ing class is not so grossly 
unreasonable that politicians 
should be at the pains to 
deceive it. The country de- 
mands conciliation, and with 
all the warnings of the past 
before its eyes, will tolerate 
nothing but a clear statement 
and straight dealing. Nor need 
we despair of the result. Lord 
Beresford, who knows the hopes 
and fears of labour as well as 
any man, has stated that labour 
and capital have never been 
so near together as they are 
to-day. 

But, as we have said, in re- 
membering the claims of one 
class, we must not forget the 
claims of the other classes. 
Labour, young in politics, must 
overcome the faults of youth, 
if it is to co-operate wisely in 
the management of the state. 
Before it seeks to govern 
others it must educate and 
govern itself. At present one 
of its faults is dogmatism, 
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proud and unashamed. Its 
spokesmen are inolined to 
believe that wisdom resides 
only in the breasts of labour- 
leaders. Lord Morley, who 
cannot be charged with lack of 
sympathy, thus describes a 
labour M.P. whom he met in 
1891, ‘A tremendous egotist,” 
he says, “not once in the hour 
and half we were together did 
he put one single question, or 
invite a single remark even on 
political business in hand, or 
admit a single doubt, or allow 
that there may be two sides to 
any question, or realise that he 
does not know all that is worth 
knowing. All honest, simple, 
concentrated, and dogmatical 
egotism. The rough unhewn 
substance of English character, 
and very good substance too, 
if well treated, and capable of 
very effective finish if lucky 
enough to get a chance of it,” 
That is the dogmatism against 
which labour must guard itself. 
That is the dogmatism which 
has been the undoing of Russia, 
and which will lead in Petro- 
grad to national ruin and to 
bloodshed. It is the dogmatism 
not of the statesman but of the 
sectarian, and it is the sectarian 
which labour will presently 
find its most dangerous ally, 

_ Not long since a young Tory, 
intelligent, loyal, and faithful 
to tradition, was tempted to 
join the Labour Party. He 
had ideas and he had ambi- 
tions, and he complained, justly 
enough, that the two older 
parties in the state wanted his 
ideas as little as they wished to 
find scope for his ambitions. 
We find a good many reasons 
why he could not throw in his 
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lot with the Labour party, as 
it is at present constituted. 
In the first place, he could not 
accommodate his belief in an 
aristocracy of talent and char- 
acter with the narrow aspir- 
ations of those who speak of 
“supremacy in the People’s 
Parliament.” And secondly, 
and this is far more important, 
he could not support a party 
which has placed itself defin- 
itely in antagonism to the 
nation. When the Radicals 
came into power in 1906, 
flushed with a large majority, 
one of the first injuries which 
they inflicted upon the country 
was the passage of the Trades 
Disputes Act, which they had 
sworn should never be passed. 
They passed it under the 
severe pressure of the Labour 
Party, and the Tories, in their 
search for a cunning policy, 
acquiesced in it. A heavy 
weight of blame must fall upon 
all those who had any respon- 
sibility, direct or indirect, for 
the Bill, and until it is re- 
pealed, with the full consent of 
the wage-earners, Labour must 
stagger under a load of unlaw- 
ful privilege, and fight its 
battle aided only by zealous 
sectaries. 

The Trades Disputes Act, 
then, stands between Labour 
and the support or co-opera- 
tion of those who put the 
nation before the most num- 
erous class. And Labour is 
now losing another chance of 
proving a largeness of view. 
Instead of regarding the 
Franchise Bill, now before the 
House of Commons, as & means 
of strengthening the Constitu- 
tion, it looks upon it merely 
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as a chance to increase its 
own influence, to secure the 
“supremacy of the People’s 
Parliament.” At present our 
Constitution, once the envy of 
Europe, is in suspense. The 
famous “debt of honour” is 
unpaid. The opportunity was 
given us to pay it by reform- 
ing at once the two Houses. 
And Labour demands through 
its leaders that the Franchise 
Bill shall be passed with all 
speed, and that the reform of 
the House of Lords, which 
once upon a time brooked no 
delay, shall be indefinitely post- 
poned. So, in response to the 
imperative demand of Labour, 
we shall be left with such a 
Constitution as no great coun- 
try has ever tolerated. With 
all the safeguards which 
France and America deem 
essential torn away from us, 
we shall be unprotected alike 
against gusts of passion or 
the intrigues of parliamentary 
groups. Once more Labour 
had the chance of speaking 
with the country’s voice. It 
preferred to speak with its 
own, and until it look beyond 
the momentary profit of its 
class it must remain sectarian 
rather than national, and can- 
not hope for the support of 
those who live and _ think 
outside its narrow borders. 
Meanwhile, if we cannot be 
all of one party, we can work 
together loyally and energetic- 
ally to win the war. We can 
agree with Lord Milner in 
professing an “abiding faith 
in the mass of our fellow- 
countrymen.” That there are 
mischief - makers in plenty, 
going about to darken counsel 
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and to spread falsehood, is 
evident. But, as Lord Milner 
adds, ‘‘there is always a point 
at which the workers recog- 
nise that if they carry a par- 
ticular dispute further they 
would endanger the national 
safety and leave in the lurch 
their fellows who are fighting 
in the trenches, The mass of 
our fellow -countrymen are 
patriots at heart. The in- 
dustrial class is just as patri- 
otic as any other class.” And 
we are content to rest in the 
security of that reflection. 
Moreover, the industrial class 
would suffer more bitterly 
from defeat than any other. 
The hand of a triumphant 
Germany, which would hamper 
our national life for genera- 
tions, would weigh heavy as 
lead upon our wage-earners. 
President Wilson put the case 
with unmistakable clearness 
at Buffalo. “Germany,” said 
he, “had her place in the sun. 
What more did she want? 
There was nothing in the 
world of peace that she did 
not have already. What she 
wanted was success by author- 
ity, not by achievement, and 
this authority was to extend 
to the domination of Labour.” 
And with equal clearness he 
pointed out what was neces- 
sary to success. “If we want 
to win,” he said, “we must 
see that we are raised to the 
maximum of labour produc- 
tivity, and let no one stand 
in the way of it. Not by 
the power of the Government, 
but by the strength of the 
American people, we must see 
that Labour is free in doing 
its duty.... It is not im- 
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possible to clear the atmos- 
phere and get down to busi- 
ness when both parties are 
willing. We must insist that 
all factions come into each 
other’s presence, and discuss 
the situation together, not 
separately.” That is sound 
advice, and it should be taken 
to heart by all the wage- 
earners in this country, as in 
America. And as for the 
peacemongers, who consciously 
or unconsciously are serving 
the cause of the enemy, they 
should be given no quarter. 
We have had a practical lesson 
given us by the antics of Lenin 
aud his friends, antics which 
we do not deplore wholly, be- 
cause we believe that they will 
open the eyes of Petrograd, 
blinded for the moment by 
visions of spoil. The terms 
which they have proposed at 
the inspiration of Germany 
are illusory. “Any body of 
free men,” again we quote Mr 
Wilson, “which compounds 
with Germany is compounding 
for its own destruction. And 
the pacifists are as fatuous as 
the dreamers of Russia. My 
heart is with them, but my 
mind is against them. I want 
peace, but I know how to get 
it, and they do not. I sent my 
friend Colonel House, one of 
the greatest peace advocates in 
the world, on a mission, not of 
peace, but to see how the war 
can be won.” That is sound 
sense. There is only one road 
by which we can win peace, 
and that is the road of victory. 

The House of Commons, as 
though it were not enough to 
have the conduct of a great 
campaign upon our hands, has 
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of late been sedulous in legisla- 
tion. The new Education Bill, 
which the Labour Party is 
urged to pass, will presently 
forge new shackles for the 
unhappy children of the wage- 
earners, Those who like 
slavery may applaud the Bill. 
For us, who have not lost 
faith in the responsibility of 
parents, and who look with 
distrust upon the intrigues 
inseparable from state control, 
it is but another outrage upon 
freedom. The poor child, ush- 
ered into the world under the 
segis of the Central Midwives 
Board and the Lords of the 
Privy Council, and condemned 
instantly to the care of a volun- 
tary association, subsidised by 
some other board, is to proceed 
to an elementary school at 3 
years of age, and to be kept a 
close prisoner until he is 14, 
Then he is enlarged on a kind 
of ticket-of-leave, but must do 
so many hours hard labour for 
another four years. Presently, 
no doubt, he will be known by 
a number, and he will so closely 
resemble all other children of 
his own age that his parents, 
who at his birth divested them- 
selves of responsibility, will not 
know him. And, as if this 
were not enough, the House 
of Commons is determined, by 
passing its Franchise Bill, 
to complete, as we have 
said, the destruction of our 
broken Constitution. But the 
Government, eager as it is to 
legislate, is wholly disinclined 
to govern. It seems to believe 
that disorder may best be met 
with concession, and it is fast 
making a virtue of conspiracy. 
The result of this supine inac- 
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tivity is the direct encourage- 
ment of disorder, and there is 
& grave risk that our Ministers, 
by putting away from them the 
simple duty of lawful control, 
will force rebellion upon the 
Empire. 

If an Englishman or a Scots- 
man chaffered with the enemy 
he would justly and properly 
be shot for his pains, What 
is a crime in a simple Briton 
is considered not even a mis- 
demeanour in an _ Irishman. 
A public inquiry has told us 
how our Ministers have in- 
volved Ireland in revolt by 
the obvious neglect of their 
duty. And the documents, 
which are being published in 
America, afford clear proof of 
what no sane man ever doubt- 
ed, that the rebels of Ireland 
worked in the closest asso- 
ciation with Germany. The 
writer of one letter, published 
by Mr Flynn of the United 
States Secret Service, tells us 
that “after Casement’s death 
he got a deferred letter from 
him through Mrs Green,” and 
that after his arrest ‘“Case- 
ment did succeed in having 
word conveyed to Dublin that 
he had failed to get German 
help, and that under the cir- 
cumstances the insurrection 
must not take place at that 
time.” It would be interest- 
ing to know who Mrs Green 
is, and why she was thus 
busy in forwarding Case- 
ment’s letters to Irish rebels 
in America. But though Ger- 
man help failed for the mo- 
ment, the stalwarts did not 
despair. “I know,” writes the 
same hand which received the 
letter from Mrs Green, ‘‘that 
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there was an agreement with 
Germany that, if the course 
of the war allowed, they would 
set up an independent Ireland,” 
And, secure in this knowledge, 
he was willing to wait even 
until the end of the war. So 
much for one letter. The 
other, which Thomas Walsh 
attempted to destroy when he 
was arrested, was couched in 
the true style of the con- 
spirator. ‘The game is so 
high,” says this amateur of 
the cloak and pistol, “and 
there is too much at stake, to 
take any risks. You must 
use extreme caution in writ- 
ing. Always refer in future 
to Seanfear, as I do, and, if 
possible, don’t mention his 
name at all.” Here’s mystery 
for you! High game and 
Seanfear! And the British 
Government is wholly un- 
moved by it. 

It is fortunate for us that 


these incriminating _ letters, 
which confirm all our legiti- 
mate suspicions, were dis- 


covered not in England but 
in America, Had they come 
into the hands of our secret 
police, we should never have 
heard a word about them. 
For our policy in Ireland is 
still a policy of pretence. We 
know that Ireland is packed 
with drilled rebels. That 
famous Hibernian, Sejior de 
Valera, has told us so over 
and over again, But we 
pretend not to believe it, And 
if the rebellion came, we 
should doubtless treat it 
with hands gloved in kid. 
To an Irishman all things 
are permissible—even friendly 
converse with an enemy. 
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America does not take our 
supine view, though indeed 
she cannot be charged with 
hostility to Ireland in the 
past. However, she believes 
that in war-time treachery 
should be exposed and pun- 
ished, and her revelations will 
strengthen the hands of those 
in our midst, if any there be, 
who profess a respect for the 
law. We have not much hope. 
At every threat of rebellion 
we hear the same parrot-cry : 
“You must not disturb the 
atmosphere of the Convention.” 
What the Convention is doing 
or thinking nobody knows, 
What we do know is this— 
that if no attempt may be 
made to suppress sedition un- 
til the Convention has failed 
altogether, or has succeeded in 
making the rough sketch of 
a Constitution, it will be a 
very close-run thing, as the 
Duke of Wellington said about 
the Battle of Waterloo. The 
best that we can do with a 
Government which declines to 
govern, is to hope that we 
are not risking too much on 
the off-chance. 

With the democratic shams 
of our modern system Charles 
Keary, whose death we regret 
to record, had nothing to do. 
He went out of the world, 
characteristically in the midst 
of a great war, as silent as he 
had lived. Majorities meant 
nothing to him. He meant 
nothing to majorities. He was 
content to do his work as he 
thought it should be done, and 
rested in the confidence that it 
would reach the right audience. 
The things that are called the 
prizes of life passed him by. 
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But he had the happy con- 
sciousness of work rightly 
achieved, and for the very 
reason that he never reaped 
a full reward, we desire to re- 
call here his services to litera- 
ture. 

After Marlborough and Cam- 
bridge he went into the British 
Museum, where he kept coins 
and studied history. His ‘Vik- 
ings in Western Christendom,’ 
the fruit of his historical 
studies, is still an acknowledged 
authority. But the art of liter- 
ature was always nearer to his 
heart than research, and he left 
the Museum to live the life, 
which he liked best, of a wan- 
derer, and to practise with all 
his zeal the craft of fiction. 
The many years which he spent 
abroad, chiefly in France, 
brought him under the influ- 
ence of his French contempor- 
aries. For a while naturalism 
seemed to hold sway in his mind 
and an early novel, ‘The Two 
Lancrofts,’ brought him, most 
unjustly, into opposition with 
the libraries, which then (in 1893) 
were quick to discover stumb- 
ling-blocks of offence. Of course 
there was nothing in the book 
to arouse a scruple of con- 
science. But it seemed a new 
thing to those who were used 
to the conventions of that dis- 
tant age, and it is not to be 
wondered at that the timid 
took fright. Mr Keary’s novels, 
indeed, were novels of tone and 
atmosphere. He had studied 
Tourgenieff as well as the mas- 
ters of French fiction, and it 
was no part of his business to 
amuse his readers by the ingen- 
uity of his plot or to instruct 
them by the moral of his fable. 
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He saw as an artist, he wrote 
as an artist, and it was not 
for him to put a false accent 
upon his work that he might 
attract the crowd. 

So that there was in all that 
he wrote a quiet restraint, 
He knew that half was greater 
than the whole, and he never 
pressed his points home to the 
intelligence of the general 
reader, In prose as in verse he 
was faithful to the olassical 
tradition, and his books were 
ill- assorted with those that 
jostled them on the counter. 
With a sure hand he translated 
whatever experiences had come 
to him in London, in Paris, or 
in India, into fiction, and was 
rightly content with what he 
did. And yet, vy a stroke of 
irony, perhaps his best piece of 
prose is a little book called 
‘The Wanderer,’ in which he 
has gathered together a vast 
deal of scattered wisdom, and 
has sketched life with a light 
and vivid touch. To prove the 
delicate sense he had of prose 
we cannot do better than quote 
from a little book called ‘India: 
Impressions,’ a passage, taken 
at random, which describes 
his descent into Afghanistan. 
** At the top of the last pass I 
reined in and gazed, with quite 
inexpressible feelings, as of one 
who had navigated up the 
stream of Time, over the long 
stony valley stretching far be- 
low, towards which a little 
caravan I had passed was now 
descending. The shadow of 
the hills lay very clearly across 
it. Then, when I had mounted 
the height, I was once more 
under British rule; in the 
midst of the sterile plain, which 
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stretched at my feet on this 
side, there lay a small green 
square. This was the station 
of Kohat; and here the sun 
shone full in my face once more, 
It seemed, I cannot tell quite 
how or why, as if the sun were 
in his workshop, and at work 
creating a world.” That is 
prose with a rhythm and an 
atmosphere of its own, and it 
is characteristic of Charles 
Keary’s work. 

Not content only to essay 
fiction, he experimented pre- 
sently with philosophy and 
with verse-writing, and in 
either field moved with distine- 
tion, During the last few years 
ill-health compelled him to live 
further aloof from the world 
than ever. To say that he 
was not disappointed in com- 
pelling so few to read and * 
understand him would be 
absurd. No man who takes 
a@ pen in his hand but hopes 
that he will find a band of sym- 
pathisers to appreciate him. 
But Charles Keary would make 
no concessions to the hope of 
popularity. He wrote without 
a thought of the public, and 
with no other intention than 
to express himself, If he were 
not in active agreement with 
his time, he could not help it. 
He would gladly sacrifice all 
his hopes rather than forgo 
the inward satisfaction of 
having lived and worked in 
accord with his own tem- 
perament, Truly he could 
say that he wrote for himeelf 
and a few friends, and if 4 
wiser generation than ours 
discovers him afresh, he will 
smile in the shades at an act 
of belated justice. 
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KALAPANI. 


To the average man the 
Andaman Islands are only a 
name. Vague recollections of 
the geography of his youth 
tell him they are somewhere 
in the Indian Ocean, and to 
a minority they are known 
as containing a large penal 
settlement, one of the few 
remaining. To the native of 
India they are ‘ Kalapani,” 
the black water, thy name of 
the ocean which must be 
crossed to reach them having 
been transferred to the islands 
themselves. Kalapani is as 
familiar a name to the Indian 
villager as Botany Bay was 
to our grandfathers, and there 
must be few villages of any 
size which, in the half century 
during which the penal station 
- has been established, have not 
sent an inhabitant there. 

When it was first established 
the name of Kalapani was 
doubtless one of terror, and 
of an unknown and unrealis- 
able terror at that, and with 
good reason. Transportation 
was then indeed for life, and 
very few who went ever re- 
turned, even if they lived to 
&@ reasonable old age. The 
climate killed an enormous 
proportion, and many more 
ran away, in a wild belief 
that the islands were con- 
nected with India, and that 
if they walked far enough 
they could reach home—ran 
away only to die miserably in 
trackless jungle or to be killed 
by the hostile aborigines. But 
things are very different now, 


and a stranger seeing the 
crowd of men on the steamer 
on their way to the islands 
would think from their de- 
meanour that they were fin- 
ishing instead of beginning a 
long sentence of imprisonment. 
Proper arrangements and mod- 
ern knowledge have made it 
reasonably healthy, and the 
convict has a life of compara- 
tive freedom, very different 
from that in an ordinary jail. 
It is hardly possible to visit a 
jail in India without being 
asked by some long-term 
prisoner whether he cannot 
be sent to Kalapani; they all 
know about it. Transportation 
for life now means in most 
cases twenty years, which is 
reduced by remissions for good 
behaviour, and those who have 
come back have spread the 
description of the life there 
all over India, and the terror 
of the unknown is now a 
thing of the past. To him who 
has fallen foul of the law 
Kalapani is the life to be 
wished for. 

The first impression of the 
casual visitor is that the con- 
victs have a maximum of 
freedom and a minimum of 
work ; first impressions are apt 
to be modified on further ex- 
perience, but nobody can pre- 
tend that the men are over- 
worked, The steamer anchors 
in the entrance of the harbour 
and four or five boats cluster 
round; some of the men are 
wearing what is obviously a 
prison dress, but most of them 
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are in ordinary white clothes 
with an inconspicuous little 
ticket pinned on to the coat 
which closer inspection shows 
to bear a number. You are 
told that they are all convicts, 
and when one of the convict 
crews has rowed you ashore 
you find others waiting on the 
jetty, some in red turbans— 
these are the convict warders, 
or Petty Officers as they are 
called, others in prison dress it 
is true, but under no sort of 
restraint or even supervision 
by free warders. It is rather 
different to the stories one has 
read about Dartmoor, of gangs 
of men working with warders 
standing by with loaded rifles, 
and most new arrivals have a 
feeling either of incredulity or 
alarm, which soon wears off. 
The lack of supervision is of 
course only possible for the 
reason that escape is practi- 
cally impossible, Convicts can, 
and frequently do, run away 
from their work into the jungle, 
but it is not a profitable amuse- 
ment; the life in the jungle is 
far more uncomfortable than in 
their own barracks, particularly 
in the rainy season, and the 
great majority give themselves 
up in the course of a few days, 
A few wild spirits to whom 
even the mildest form of dis- 
cipline and confinement is in- 
tolerable stay out, build them- 
selves a hut in the forests, live 
on wild fruits and what they 
can steal from the villagers, 
until they are caught by the 
police or sometimes until they 
die, but very few indeed get 
away from the islands. Most 


years during the south - west 
monsoon a few adventurous 
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men get together, steal a boat 
at night, load it with food, 
stolen or saved up from their 
daily allowance, and attempt 
the voyage of three or four 
hundred miles to the Burma 
coast. But it is a dangerous 
voyage in an open boat, and if 
they reach land at all they are 
more than likely to find that 
the news of their escape has 
gone ahead of them by tele- 
graph and that the police and 
villagers are on the lookout for 
them, and they probably find 
themselves in a month’s time 
back in Kalapani, where they 
will be more carefully looked 
after in future. 

Needless to say it is by no 
means all the convicts who 
enjoy this amount of freedom; 
there are all sorts of criminals, 
and the big red-brick building 
on the hill which is so con- 
spicuous a feature on first 
arrival is the jail where there 
is no lack of discipline. Here 
you may study human nature 
at its lowest and worst: men 
who cannot keep their hands 
off anything worth stealing, 
men who openly boast that if 
given the chance they will kill 
any one in authority who comes 
in their way, men who refuse 
to work or to do anything 
except eat,—the hunger strike 
has fortunately not taken root 
in the East,—men in whom the 
ape and tiger have hidden all 
trace of humanity; but these 
are the minority, and a very 
large proportion of those who 
are here are here because their 
ideas of right and wrong are 
essentially different to ours. 
No sane man would readily 
defend murder; it is a pastime 
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which must by all means be 
discouraged, but when one’s 
children are carried about every 
day by a convicted murderer 
who is obviously devoted to 
them as much as they are to 
him, and whose usually sombre 
face lights up with a smile only 
at their approach, one’s ideas 
of law and morality are apt to 
become a little less hard and 
fast than they are in the West. 

Our reverence for human 
life, our idea that it is essen- 
tially higher than all other 
forms of life, that to take 
human life is the greatest of 
all sins and deserves the 
severest of all punishments, is 
peculiarly a Christian senti- 
ment, superadded to the savage 
and retaliatory Jewish law. To 
the Hindu or the Buddhist this 
life is merely one of an infinite 
succession of lives on earth, 
and of itself is not necessarily 
of great value. Many have 
good reason to think that 
whatever their next life may 
be it cannot well be worse than 
their present one; and a man 
who sets but little store on his 
own life can hardly be ex- 
pected to show an exaggerated 
respect for the lives of others, 
or to be deterred by the fear 
of the gallows. The Maho- 
medan considers it not only his 
right but his duty to take life 
in certain cases, and many of 
the Mahomedans sentenced for 
murder have killed an unfaith- 
ful wife or her lover, or an 
enemy in a family feud, the 
former perhaps a painful, but 
the latter a pleasant duty 
according to their own lights. 
But the law does not, and can- 
not well take into consideration 
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such circumstances as_ these, 
and unless the man acts on 
such grave and sudden provo- 
cation as to deprive him of all 
self-control, his offence in the 
eyes of the law is murder; and 
though he may escape capital 
punishment, he is certain to be 
sentenced to a long term of 
transportation. These are the 
men who form the bulk of the 
population, and most of them 
are thoroughly to be trusted ; 
they are not inherent criminals, 
and are in no way to be com- 
pared with the professional 
thief or forger. There are 
plenty of the latter as well, 
and many of them are natur- 
ally enough excellent workmen 
and do good work under close 
supervision, but about the house 
a murderer is far preferable to 
a thief. Murder is not apt to 
grow into a habit, but theft is. 
So one soon comes to walk 
about unconcernedly enough 
among a crowd of those men, 
many of them with tools in 
their hands, and to have one’s 
dinner cooked and served by 
them, and one’s children carried 
about by them. 

This queer society is managed 
under the guidance of Provi- 
dence and a Chief Commis- 
sioner by a band of youngish 
men, of whom one of the 
principal members is a morose 
Yorkshireman, whom we will 
call A., who is apt to declare 
that the only time a Govern- 
ment servant in India sees the 
fruits of his work is when a 
judge visits a jail, and that 
having been a judge for some 
years, and liking to see the 
fruits of his labours, he rather 
enjoys his present position, 
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His duties are miscellaneous, 
and it is not an uninteresting 
morning to walk round with 
him at his work. A short walk 
brings him toa large collection 
of barracks, substantial wooden 
buildings raised on posts with 
red iron roofs; this is a convict 
station. Most of the men have 
gone out to their work, but 
there are a number about, and 
a tall handsome Pathan with 
a face like an Old Testament 
prophet, wearing a red turban 
and a red band across his 
shoulder with a brass badge 
comes up and salaams, He 
looks like a Chaprassi, and few 
would suspect him of being a 
convict ; he is, as a matter of 
fact, the Jemadar of the station, 
the head convict warder, and 
looks after the five or six 
hundred men who live there, 
Afzal Khan was formerly a 
Duffadar in a native cavalry 
regiment, and being a Pathan, 
he naturally had a family feud, 
and equally naturally he ar- 
ranged to take his furlough at 
the same time as the leader of 
therivalfamily. They travelled 
up to Peshawar in the same 
train in perfect amity: Pathan 
feuds are in abeyance among 
those who serve the Sirkar 
until the Frontier is crossed. 
Thence they made their way to 
their homes, and spent a happy 
month stalking one another. 
A bullet through Afzal Khan’s 
sleeve one day put him on his 
mettle, and as his furlough 
was near its end he disap- 
peared to put his rival off his 
guard, and waited for him on 
the road he would come down 
to return to Peshawar. The 
rival, however, was too wary to 
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come down the usual road, and 
from his post of observation 
Afzal Khan saw him one even- 
ing making his way by an 
unfrequented path towards the 
Frontier. He rode hard to cut 
him off, and succeeded, and 
Shah Nawaz dropped off his 
horse with a bullet through 
his brain. But Afzal Khan 
had ridden a little too hard, 
and had unwittingly crossed 
the border, and had killed his 
man in British territory, and 
he was arrested and stood his 
trial for murder. This was 
sixteen years ago, and he has 
nearly finished his sentence 
now. He bears no resentment 
against the Government, and 
candidly admits that it was 
his own stupidity that brought 
him to his present position, and 
his only regret is that he has 
never had a rifle in his hand 
since his successful shot at 
Shah Nawaz, and he doubts 
whether he will stand a very 
good chance against the latter's 
son, now a young man of 
twenty, who is _ waiting 
patiently for his return. 
However, the boy will have no 
easy task, for Afzal Khan is 
fine man of little over forty, 
and has had no need as yet to 
dye his beard red to hide the 
grey hairs. He soon showed 
himself as useful a man in his 
present state of life as he had 
been in his regiment. Pathans 
generally get fairly rapid pro- 
motion ; though not all of the 
same character as Afzal Khan, 
they are not men to stand 
taking orders from the weaker 
races of other parts of India, 
and as very few others can get 
any work out of them, the best 
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thing is to put them in a posi- 
tion of authority as soon as 
possible, and let them get work 
out of others, for which they 
are eminently fitted. Afzal 
Khan of course knew all about 
discipline before he came here, 
and he has not forgotten it, 
and those under him get little 
chance of forgetting it either, 
One attempt at least has been 
made on his life by a convict 
whom he had reported for 
punishment, but he is well able 
to look after himself, as a man 
must be in a country where 
nobody leaves his house un- 
armed, and where a good rifle 
is worth its weight in rupees. 
He takes us first of all to 
the godown, where an old man 
with a long grey beard is 
weighing out the rations, rice 
and flour and vegetables and 
condiments. This is the 
station munshi, who keeps the 
accounts and the keys of the 
convicts’ food and sees to its 
distribution, He, too, is a 
follower of the prophet; not 
long ago a Brahmin was sent 
to this post, which is not an 
easy one to fill, for literate 
convicts are not numerous, 
and many of them are under 
sentence for embezzlement, 
which does not make them 
suitable candidates for a posi- 
tion of trust. Hari Chand 
was an excellent munshi, his 
accounts were beautifully kept, 
and the weight of his rations 
was always correct to the last 
ounce, but he fell into evil 
ways. Word was brought one 
day that if his box were 
searched quickly something of 
interest might be found. The 
search was made and revealed 
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two pounds of opium and a 
small pile of golden sovereigns, 
and Hari Chand retired, to 
spend the next two years of 
his sentence in the jail where 
the opportunity of increasing 
in this way the small allow- 
ance granted to him as a 
munshi would not recur. He 
vowed, of course, that some 
enemy had done this, and 
hinted that Afzal Khan, who 
does not hesitate to express 
his contempt for all un- 
believers, was at the bottom 
of it. More incredible things 
have happened in India than 
that, but the direct evidence 
of the opium and the sove- 
reigns in a locked box, of 
which the key was on Hari 
Chand’s sleek person, was 
hard to get away from, and 
Mahomed Ali is now in his 
place. Afzal Khan has never 
mentioned the change, but it 
is not difficult to see that he 
is pleased at it, for Mahomed 
Ali, though not a Pathan, is 
a good Musulman, and hails 
from the Punjaub where he 
is a considerable landowner. 
He had a quarrel with a 
neighbour over the boundary 
of their lands, and took out 
a body of his villagers to 
decide the question on the spot 
without recourse to tedious 
forms of law. The neighbour 
was equally willing to decide 
matters in this way and came 
out to meet them with his 


own followers, and _ there 
ensued what in Ireland would 
be called the father and 


mother of a row. Three men 
were killed and over a dozen 
more or less seriously injured, 
and the matter came into the 
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courts after all, though on the 
criminal and not the civil side. 
The obnoxious neighbour being 
one of the three who had died, 
Mahomed Ali was the most 
prominent figure among the 
accused and was sentenced to 
transportation for life, and 
most of the rest to shorter 
terms of imprisonment. He 
is not a bad fellow though a 
little bit truculent and full of 
complaints about his lands at 
home. He has just received 
a letter, and starts on a long 
and involved story about the 
state of his property, from 
which it appears that the 
trustee whom he appointed to 
look after matters in his en- 
forced absence is robbing his 
unfortunate wife and children 
wholesale. <A. listens at- 
tentively, but not very sym- 
pathetically ; to tell the truth 
he has heard many similar 
stories from the old man, who 
appoints a new trustee on an 
average about once in two 
months, and spends an in- 
credible amount of money out 
of an allowance of seven rupees 
a@ month on long telegrams to 
them or to his vakil, The 
trustees complain, and not 
without some reason, that they 
are not prepared to look after 
nearly a hundred acres of land 
without any remuneration at 
all, and A. has frequently 
advised Mahomed Ali that he 
would do better to allow them 
a reasonable share of the out- 
turn, and would find it cheaper 
than his present endless ex- 
penditure on lawsuits con- 
ducted through vakils whose 
rapacity exceeds that of the 
most dishonest trustee. How- 
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ever, he is not satisfied; the 
present trustee is worse than 
any of his predecessors, which 
is not unlikely, as Mahomed 
Ali must by this time have 
run through all his respectable 
and suitable relations, and be 
reduced to the ne’er-do-wells 
of the family. He is anxious 
for permission to send another 
telegram to his vakil, and as 
the law does not deprive a 
criminal of the right to 
look after his property, this 
permission is given, and he 
joins Afzal Khan to follow 
us to the cook-house, Here 
we stand at the door and look 
in; all round the inside of the 
building, about three feet from 
the wall, is a ridge in the stone 
fioor, over which even A. may 
not step, for a benevolent 
Government has laid down 
that even in prison a Hindu’s 
caste shall be respected; if a 
man is born a Brahmin he 
shall die a Brahmin, even if 
he die on the gallows; so all 
the cooks are high-caste men, 
who eye us suspiciously and 
cast glances of disgust at 
A.’s fox-terrier, who is held 
by his police orderly outside. 
She has unorthodox ideas 
about caste restrictions, and 
once succeeded in getting in- 
side a cook-house, which caused 
much tribulation. The cooks 
are not an attractive lot to 
look at, but the making of 
chupatties is a fascinating 
work, and it is worth staying 
a few minutes in the doorway 
to see it done, The stove is of 
brick, with two openings 10 
the top covered with iron 
sheets, under -one of which is 
a slow and under the other 
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a quick fire; one man rolls 
out the paste into flat round 
cakes about the size of a pan- 
cake, the first cook then gives 
them three or four turns over 
the slow fire, turning them 
neatly over with a long stick, 
throws them on to the second 
cook, who gives them another 
few turns over the quick fire, 
and then flicks them over toa 
fourth man, who weighs them 
and puts them ready for eat- 
ing. Quite good food they 
are too, as many an English- 
man has found when he has 
been in the jungle, and his 
servants and kit have gone 
astray and left him dinner- 


less, and the convicts get the’ 


best of flour to make them, 
Their food naturally contains 
no luxuries, but all the in- 
gredients are thoroughly good, 
and there is plenty of it. After 
@ look at the tins of rice and 
vegetable curry we pass on, 
and walk through a few of 
the barracks; in each an old 
man is to be found, the care- 
taker, who cleans them up and 
watches them while the con- 
victs are out at work; and 
along the walls are their rolls 
of bedding and spare clothes, 
and here and there a locked 
box. These belong to the 
Petty Officers, who are given 
a small allowance and allowed 
to wear their own clothes, the 
red turban and badge marking 
them for what they are. One 
of these who is present is made 
to open his box to show that 
it contains nothing illicit; 
there is an odd assortment 
of trifles inside—two or three 
coats and shirts, a pair of 
native shoes, nearly a dozen 
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empty tins, and three or four 
bottles, dear to the heart of 
every native; a comb and 
looking-glass—the man is a 
Punjaubi Musulman, with 
straight hair down to the 
nape of his neck—a Koran 
and several letters, all duly 
passed by authority ; a hookah, 
and a little country tobacco; 
and at the bottom of all a 
handkerchief with one corner 
tied ina knot. This A. orders 
to be opened, and the contents 
are counted—a four-anna bit 
and three pice. No offence 
here; a convict who receives 
@ money allowance is only 
allowed to keep two months’ 
allowance with him, and the 
balance, if not spent, must be 
put in the Savings Bank. 
Every search is not as tame 
an affair as this, as the story 
of Hari Chand showed, and 
the amount of money and 
other articles which convicts 
manage to accumulate is amaz- 
ing. If more money is found 
than they have a right to, the 
answer is invariably the same ; 
only so much is theirs, and the 
balance belongs to varieus 
friends who, not being en- 
titled to a box, asked them 
to take care of it until they 
could deposit it through the 
proper authority in the Sav- 
ings Bank, They know quite 
well that this is strictly for- 
bidden and entirely unneces- 
sary; every day they have an 
opportunity of handing over 
money to the proper author- 
ity, but the old story comes 
out, with little hope that it 
will be accepted. Confiscation 
of the money is usually suffi- 
cient punishment for this, un- 
31 
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less the sum is so large as to 
make it almost certain that 
it was dishonestly come by, 
when more serious action has 
to be taken and the amateur 
banker finds himself reduced 
from his position as Petty 


Officer and his own allowance 


stopped for a period. In one 
barrack the old caretaker stops 
us: “Huzur, hamara nalish 
hai” (“Your honour, I have a 
petition to make ”), the univer- 
sal formula comes out; he wants 
to know why he has not been 
released, he has been here 
twenty-seven years and all the 
men who came with him have 
gone back to their homes. A. 
takes down his number and 
leoks up his case on return to 
the office. He was the leader 
of a large and famous gang of 
dacoits, who were only run to 
earth after nearly two years, in 
the course of which time they 
committed over forty dacoities 
and robbed thousands of ru- 
pees worth of property ; in one 
case an old woman who refused 
to give up her money was 
cruelly beaten to death, and 
the leader was fortunate to 
escape being hung. The Govern- 
ment of his country, however, 
declines to have him back; his 
name even a generation later 
is still well remembered and 
spoken of with terror, and even 
if he himself settled down to a 
quiet life in his old age, his name 
might well be used by others 
of his kind (there are always 
plenty of those) who wish to 
organise a similar band now, 
and the risk is too great. So 
he is one of the few who will 
have to finish his life here. He 
is a gentle-looking old man 
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now, @ Rajput, with the fine 
features of his race, still up- 
right and bright-eyed; but in 
such a matter those who know 
his story and have to manage 
his old district must have the 
last word, and A. can do noth- 
ing for him. He has been told 
long ago that his release has 
been refused and knows the 
reason quite well, and knows 
also that A. can do nothing for 
him, but he will continue to 
petition every officer he sees 
till the end of his days. One 
cannot help feeling sorry for 
him, but the details of some of 
his dacoities were not pretty, 
and he is probably better off in 
his present place where his work 
is next to nothing (he is too 
old for hard work now) than 
he would be under any other 
Government in the world. 

As we come out of the bar- 
rack a group of men who are 
waiting by the door salaam 
profoundly: A. takes out his 
note-book with a groan; it is 
the immemorial privilege of 
every convict to make verbal 
petitions to inspecting officers, 
and though it is an excellent 
custom in its way it is some- 
times trying to the patience, 
as many of the petitioners know 
that their requests are utterly 
hopeless. 

The first man wishes to be 
made a Petty Officer; on being 
pressed he admits that he has 
been one before but has been 
reduced to the ranks; he as- 
sures A., however, that it was 
no fault of his own but on 4 
false charge. A. turns and 
asks Afzal Khan if he knows 
the reason; he says that the 
man was in eharge of a gang 
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and was found asleep by the 
roadside, caught in flagranie 
delicto by C. sahib on his morn- 
ing rounds. The man insists 
that C. sahib was mistaken ; he 
had been seized with a sudden 
fit of giddiness and had lain 
down for a moment to recover 
just as the sahib happened to 
pass. He falls on his knees 
and endeavours to bump his 
forehead on A.’s foot, a demon- 
stration which the fox-terrier 
at once resents; nobody but 
Your Honour oan help me, he 
says, and if Your Honour will 
help me God will undoubtedly 
make Your Honour a Lord 
Sabib. As A,’s chief desire in 
life is to retire at the earliest 
possible opportunity and settle 
down on a few ancestral acres 
which await him in Yorkshire, 
the inducement thus held out 
does not much appeal to him, 
and he declines to have any- 
thing to do with the petition. 

The next man wants to get 
work as a barber: he was a 
barber in his own country, he 
says, and knows no other work ; 
also he is an old man and, as 
the Huzur can see, is entirely 
unfitted for hard labour. As 
a matter of fact he is not old, 
and is eminently healthy and 
strong, but the post of barber 
is much sought after, naturally 
enough, the work being light 
and under very little super- 
vision. A, puts down his 
number and promises to make 
inquiries, 

The next is a wizened up 
little man who looks more like 
&@ Chinaman than anything 
else, and talks in what per- 
haps he considers to be Hin- 
dustani, which is the com- 
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pulsory vernacular for all con- 
victs, but in such a manner as 
to be hardly intelligible even 
to A., who has long experi- 
ence of listening to every 
variety of accent and dialect. 
He is very nearly Chinese, for 
he hails from the hills behind 
Bhamo, on the frontier of Bur- 
ma and China; he and a fellow- 
villager wanted to marry the 
same girl, and as she preferred 
his rival, he laid her out with 
the heavy dah, half sword and 
half axe, which everybody 
carries in that country, and 
walked off to do the same to 
the rival. He was caught in 
time to prevent this, and was 
sent up for trial for murder, to 
his intense surprise, a surprise 
which he never seems to have 
quite got over. He has be- 
come reconciled to the life here, 
and is mali to another official ; 
his knowledge of gardening is 
elementary, but he sets in- 
genious traps to catch the wild 
cats which come into his mas- 
ter’s garden to eat the fruit, 
and has almost forgotten that 
he is @ convict at all. His 
independent soul is just now 
chafing at even this amount 
of servitude, and he wishes to 
take his ticket-of-leave and go 
out to one of the villages as a 
cultivator, a privilege allowed 
to the well-behaved men after 
ten years of their sentence, 
A. has much doubt whether 
his master will be willing to 
let him go or whether he him- 
self will continue of the same 
mind for long; he and his 
kind are a happy-go-lucky 
people, who never grow up and © 
are children to the end of their 
lives; he is probably down- 
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hearted because his master has 
objected to his neglecting the 
cabbages for some weird and 
wild herb of his native moun- 
tains which he has been trying 
to raise for his own consump- 
tion in a distant corner of the 
compound, and to-morrow he 
will have forgotten all about 
it, and will have no wish to 
leave. However, his number 
goes down with the others. 
After him comes a very dif- 
ferent type, a small slight man 
with a shifty eye, who ad- 
dresses A. in fluent English: 
he rejoices in the name of 
Don Ferdinand Wickrama- 
singhe Gonsalvos, and comes 
from Ceylon; there he used to 
be a booking clerk at a rail- 
way station until he robbed 
the till and bolted; be got as 
far as Singapore, but was 
caught and brought back for 
trial, and here he is beside 
primitive old Ai Wun from the 
Chinese frontier. He con- 
ducted himself so well for 
some years that he was given 
work as a clerk, but the sus- 
picious omission of certain 
entries in one of his registers 
caused him to be hastily turned 
out of this post, and after 
several vicissitudes he has come 
down to keeping an account 
of the quantity of stone broken 
by a gang of road-menders, as 
he is physically unfit for hard 
work himself, It is not a very 
intellectual occupation, and he 
regards it as beneath his abili- 
ties, as it undoubtedly is, and 
has come to ask if he cannot 
be given another chance in an 
office. A. knows all about him 
and cuts him short; it is a 
waste of time to listen longer ; 
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he is one of the hard cases, 
practically irreclaimable; if 
any opportunity is given him 
for swindling he cannot resist 
it, and the only hope is to 
keep him on work which gives 
him no openings whatever. 

The little group of petitioners 
is finished at last and A. re- 
turns to his breakfast, stopping 
on his way to look at different 
gangs of men engaged on 
various works; they are all 
convicts, and they are all super- 
vised by convicts: we have not 
seen a free warder the whole 
morning, so few of them are 
there. 

Outside his bungalow when 
A. returns sit three men of a 
very different type, hardly five 
feet in height, coal-black, with 
the tight ourly hair of the 
African negro, and dressed in 
the absolute minimum of cloth- 
ing. They smile cheerfully 
and speak to -him in a few 
words of broken Hindustani. 
These are the aborigines of the 
islands, whom we found when 
we came here, and who are 
still as they were then, and as 
they were thousands of years 
ago before History began, an 
almost unique survival of the 
world’s infancy. They have 
progressed a little it is true, 
for they have abandoned the 
weapons of stone and bone 
with which they first fought 
us, and now use iron heads, 
roughly beaten out of old 
knives or axe-blades, for their 
spears and arrows, and they 
have acquired a taste for such 
things as tea and tobacco, but 
these are only superficial 
changes. They still live 4 
roving life in the jungle, spear- 
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ing fish, shooting pig, and 
gathering wild fruit and roots 
for their food, for they have 
never taken to cultivation, 
moving on from place to place 
in their little dug-out canoes, 
with their household goods 
with them, and always a little 
fire in the canoe, Nowadays 
every man has a box of matches, 
but the fire is never allowed to 
go out. It is said that when 
we first came to the islands 
they were actually unable to 
make fire at all, and if their 
fire went out they had to go to 
another encampment and get 
fire from the one to be found 
there; whether this is true or 
whether the undying fire was 
always part of their primitive 
form of religion, it is now diffi- 
cult to say, but the custom is 
still kept up. There are not 
more than two or three thou- 
sand of them now, and like 
other primitive peoples contact 
with civilisation is killing them, 
and in another two or three 
generations they will probably 
have ceased to exist, There are 
half a dozen different tribes 
who talk different languages 
mutually unintelligible, and 
there are not more than half 
a dozen Englishmen who can 
talk a word of any one of them. 
When we came they were all 
hostile, and the jungles had to 
be cleared with the continual 
danger of attack from an un- 
seen foe, who fired a shower of 
arrows from behind tree-trunks 
and fled before any retaliation 
could be effected, into trackless 
jungles where pursuit was im- 
possible, They are all friendly 
now except one tribe, whom no 
efforts have ever succeeded 
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in placating; some unknown 
event in the past set their hand 
against every other man’s 
hand, and they live as veritable 
Ishmaels, shooting at sight at 
any man they see—Englishman, 
Indian convict, or even Anda- 
manese of the other tribes, A 
few years ago an expedition 
sent out against them succeeded 
in capturing a couple of women; 
they were brought in and 
shown the wonders of civilisa- 
tion and treated with every 
kindness; it was a little diffi- 
cult to do much for them as 
nobody could talk or under- 
stand their language, and they 
did not take kindly to any food 
that could be provided. They 
showed no fear and were quite 
interested in all they saw, and 
used to take great pleasure in 
going for walks arm in arm 
with one or two of their captors, 
a somewhat embarrassing busi- 
ness as they were mother 
naked. They were finally given 
presents and sent back in the 
hope that they would persuade 
others of the tribe to come in, 
but with no success, and they 
still continue at intervals to 
shoot unfortunate villagers who 
venture into their territory. 
Before long they will have to 
be brought to account, as they 
are growing bolder and occa- 
sionally make open attacks, 
and in the process doubtless 
one or two more graves will 
mark the path of empire, for 
few as their numbers are they 
will not be easy to deal with. 
Those who have come to see 
A. have brought a piece of 
news that Paul is; dead. Paul 
was one of the very few of 
their number who did to some 
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extent take to civilisation. 
He learned to speak English, 
and even to read and write 
it a little, and to drive an 
engine. With that curious 
aptitude for mechanics which 
is sometimes found in the most 
primitive and otherwise un- 
educated people, he became an 
excellent engine-driver, and 
could put right any small de- 
fects in the machinery; but 
to the end of his days he 
considered it black magic, and 
believed that the engine con- 
tained a devil—a devil who 
could be controlled by taps 
and levers—but a devil all the 
same. Unfortunately he was 
not so well able to control the 
devil .n himself, and took to 
drink, the curse of primitive 
tribes, and some years ago he 
had gone back to his native 
jungles, and now he was dead, 
the last of his race who had 
even the rudiments of educa- 
tion. 

Over his breakfast - table 
A., who is not as a rule a 
talkative man, was moved to 
discuss some of the aspects of 
life in Kalapani. “Poor old 
Paul’s death makes one won- 
der,” he said, “‘whether our 
vaunted civilisation is so great 
a thing after all. What did 
he get out of it? A smatter- 
ing of bad English, a know- 
ledge of the working of boilers 
and pistons and cylinders, and 
a love of gin, which certainly 
hastened his death. It is very 
doubtful if he was a scrap 
happier or better than he 
would have been if he had 
never come into contact with 
us and had led his own primi- 
tive life all through: we have 
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had to confess our inability to 
deal with these people, and 
have practically given up the 
attempt. I don’t suppose there 
will ever be another Paul; 
they cannot learn the virtues 
of civilisation without its vices, 
and the vices have taken root 
and are killing them, and they 
are going the way of the 
Tasmanian and the Australian 
black fellow. And Paul and 
his people are not the only 
problem of this place. What 
about the convict? Do we 
do anything to make him 
better down here? Look at 
old Afzal Khan. If he had 
shot his man a mile away 
across the border he would 
have been a Rissaldar by now, 
and would have come in and 
sat down in the Colonel’s house 
and smoked a cigarette with 
him; we haven’t made him 
much worse, because he has a 
character which brings him to 
the top in any environment, 
but he openly says he is going 
back to shoot the son of the 
man whom he shot sixteen 
years ago if he can; and small 
blame te him— if he doesn’t 
the other man will shoot him. 
Do you seriously mean to tell 
me that his punishment has 
done a scrap towards deterring 
either him or any other Pathan 
from murder? We have put 
down certain things in India 
—thuggee for one and suttee 
for another—but then the 
thugs were professional crim- 
inals who preyed on society ; 
and in the case of suttee too 
public opinion was divided, 
and finally came round to 
our side, and that makes 
the whole difference: public 
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opinion among Pathans is not 
against the blood feud, and 
until it is no amount of sen- 
tences of either hanging or 
transportation will stop it. 
Then go to the other extreme 
and take a little creature like 
Don Ferdinand. I suppose he 
will be released at the end of 
his term, and he will go back 
worse than he came, because 
added to his original and in- 
eradicable vice he will have 
all that he has picked up in 
this place from other criminals 
from all over India. As far 
as I can see, the only thing 
to do with men of his type 
is to keep them in a solitary 
cell all their lives, with no 
possibility of communication 
with one another; while for 
Afzal Khan and his kind, or 
the poor beggar of a boy who 
loses his temper and hits an- 
other boy over the head with 
a stick and has the ill-luck to 
kill him, twenty years’ impris- 
onment seems to me sheer 
cruelty. Afzal Khan goes out 
just the same as he came in; 
the boy is certainly no better, 
because there was no real harm 
in him at the beginning, and 
1s probably worse for mixing 
with other criminals, How- 
ever much you may separate 
different classes of criminals, 
you can’t help contaminating 
the man who has no really 
criminal instincts, and has only 
fallen foul of the law by ill- 
luck,—prison life of any kind, 
the mere fact of being known 
by a number instead of a name, 
18 enough to lower his self- 
respect, and all our civilisation 
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has done little enough to dis- 
cover a penal system which 
will reform the real criminal.” 

It is not fair to take too 
seriously casual talk over the 
breakfast-table, but there is a 
good deal in what A. says. 
The treatment of criminals is 
a science that is still in its 
infancy, and the panacea is 
still far to seek. Kalapani is 
not in all ways up to date, 
but it is doubtful if all the 
most advanced institutions of 
the West will be successful in 
dealing with the many-headed 
hydra of crime in the East, 
varying from casual assaults 
and murders committed by 
young men and boys—who, if 
they think at all, do not in the 
least understand the gravity of 
their act—to deliberate rob- 
beries and thefts, embezzle- 
ments and forgeries, and other 
crimes too hideous for desorip- 
tion, planned and carried eut 
with a combination of cunning 
and ferocity almost without 
parallel in the world. 

The civilised part of the 
world is too busy just at 
present stamping out a band 
of criminals more savage and 
cunning than even the East 
can produce, to pay much 
attention to such outlying 
spots as Kalapani, but the 
whole system must shortly go 
into the melting-pot and come 
out in a vastly altered shape, 
smaller and more homogeneous 
in all probability, and with 
more opportunity for personal 
supervision. How far it will 
succeed where the old system 
has failed remains to be seen. 
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LORD MORLEY’S 


Lorp Mor.zy’s book of 
‘Recollections’ is urbane, 
honest, and _  indiscreet to 
cynicism. It aims at the 
truth with all the candour 
and lack of emotion which we 
expect from its author. The 
power of self-knowledge is 
given to few, but Lord Morley 
is turned aside neither by 
modesty nor pride from the 
task of portraiture which he 
has set himself. He resents 
the honest criticism of others 
as little as he underrates his 
own achievements, and he 
reviews the books which he 
has written with a detach- 
ment of mind which is as rare 
as it is just. Even when he 
seems to take a too favour- 
able view of his own perform- 
ances, he does not insist upon 
his opinion, and has the air of 
one quite ready to revise it 
after an interchange of argu- 
ment. And as he is not 
unjust to himself, he is fair 
to his enemies; he is fair even 
to his friends. His volumes 
are embellished with an ad- 
mirable set of characters, 
which would do no discredit 
to the loftiest history, and 
which set before us, standing 
firmly upon their feet, the 
best of Lord Morley’s con- 
temporaries. He is pleasantly 
conscious of the good fortune 
which came to him. ‘“ Look- 
ing back I only know,” he 
writes, ‘‘that men vastly my 
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superiors, alike in letters and 
the field of politics, have held 
me in kind regard and cared 
for my friendship. I do not 
try to analyse or explain, 
Some golden boons in life are 
self - sufficing.” And Lord 
Morley has repaid the boons 
with an appreciative generosity, 

Here, for instance, is a sketch 
of George Meredith as he ap- 
peared when Mr Morley first 
saw him. “He came to the 
morning meal after a long 
hour’s stride in the tonic air 
and fresh loveliness of cool 
woods and green slopes, with 
the brightness of sunrise upon 
his brow, responsive penetra- 
tion in his glance, the turn of 
radiant irony in his lips and 
peaked beard, his fine poetic 
head bright with crisp brown 
hair. Phoebus Apollo descend- 
ing upon us from Olympus.” 
The writer has caught in his 
description something of Mere- 
dith’sown manner. And then, 
by way of contrast, turn to the 
character of Joseph Chamber- 
lain, drawn, as it should have 
been, in a lower key, but touched 
with the same sense of right- 
ness. ‘‘He was intent upon 
his publie ends,” thus writes 
Mr Morley, ‘‘and confident that 
they must in the long-run suc- 
ceed. In the moves and man- 
ceuvres that are inseparable 
from party politics he speedily 
became a peculiarly sharp- 
sighted expert, for they were 





1 Recollections by John, Viscount Morley, 0.M., Hon. Fellow of All Souls 
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indispensable in carrying poli- 
cies forward. Of him we may 
say, as was said of Thiers, he 
was fit for all the parts in the 
great drama... . His mind 
was open to new ideas, to new 
subjects, to new interests and 
purposes, but sceptical about 
generalised systems for unravel- 
ling the tangles of the social 
world. Enough for a states- 
man, he thought, to bring in- 
telligent and energetic percep- 
tion te events and forces as 
they arose. He knew that 
logic has its place, and in its 
place is a sort of moral duty ; 
but in practical politics he 
rightly counted mere logic 
ruin.” These examples of Lord 
Morley’s art, different as they 
are in style and purpose, will 
show how wellhe has understood 
the craft of character-drawing, 
and they may be matched in 
every chapter of his book. 
When Mr Morley left Ox- 
ford and resolved to try his 
luck in London, he fell in with 
the prophets of a pious agnos- 
ticism, He drank with all the 
enthusiasm of a neophyte the 
pure milk of the Millite doc- 
trine. He tolerated for a time 
the pretentious sophistries of 
Herbert Spencer, that sham 
philosopher whose work died 
before himself. An admiration 
for George Eliot persuaded 
him no doubt to agree with 
Lord Acton that female wis- 
dom might best be found in St 
John’s Wood. Like other ag- 
nosties, Mr Morley seems to 
have felt the want of a defi- 
nite creed and a close com- 
munion with others. Those 
who “emancipate” themselves 
from religious tradition not 
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seldom look about them for 
an erganised belief which shall 
replace the ancient dogmas. 
They would but exchange 
old shackles for new. At one 
time: Mr Morley was “not 
far off a final union with 
the new church” of Comtism, 
And having shrunk back from 
this union, he was deter- 
mined to admit no defeo- 
tion from his own particular 
fold. “It seemed a duty,” he 
says, “to keep the agnostic 
lamp well trimmed.” It was 
not an easy job, for the chief 
ministrants were always blow- 
ing it out or letting the wick 
burn down to nothingness. 
And the smallest mishap to 
the agnostic lamp seemed to 
persuade the faithful that the 
light of the true doctrine was 
going out. When in 1874 
Mill’s posthumous essay on 
‘Theism’ appeared, it “dis- 
mayed his disciples not merely 
as an infelicitous compromise 
with orthodoxy, but, what was 
far more formidable, as actually 
involving a fatal relaxation of 
his own rules and methods of 
reasoning. It made a sort of 
intellectual scandal, like the 
faith of Pascal, that most in- 
trepid of reasoners, in the un- 
speakable miracle of the Holy 
Thorn.” The church of agnos- 
ticism, indeed, behaved itself 
like any other church. It was 
indignant that a single one 
of its members should appear 
disloyal to its new orthodoxy, 
Those who left one church 
to find “religious freedom” 
merely shifted their disci- 
pline, And the worst of it 
was that very few of the 
rationalists could bear the 
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thought of extinction as death 
came nearer to them. Her- 
bert Spencer himeelf, though 
fancy never for a moment held 
sway in his dry and barren 
mind, was not a true stalwart. 
He followed Mill into the 
region of heterodoxy, and per- 
mitted himself to be befogged 
by certain new speeulations 
upon Space, “It seems a 
strange and repugnant con- 
clusion,” said he, “that with 
the cessation of consciousness 
at death there ceases to be any 
knowledge of having existed.” 
That was a bad blow for the 
devout, and presently Huxley 
struck a heavier one. “It isa 
curious thing,” wrote Huxley 
in a letter to Mr Morley, “ that 
I find my dislike to the thought 
of extinction increasing asI get 
older and nearer the goal. It 
flashes across me at all sorts of 
times with a sort of horror 
that in 1900 I shall probably 
know no more of what is going 
on than I did in 1800. I had 
seoner be in hell a good deal, 
at any rate in one of the upper 
circles, where the climate and 
company are not too trying. 
I wonder if you are plagued in 
this way.” 

Let us hope that Huxley’s 
wish was gratified, and that 
he now sits in one of the 
upper circles. Mr Morley is 
certain that his answer to 
Huxley’s query was a nega- 
tive. He at any rate has never 
swerved from the faith. Not 
even his admiration for the 
Roman Catholic Church has 
moved him a_hair’s- breadth 
from the pure doctrine of agnos- 
ticism. When he accepted the 
editorship of the ‘Fortnightly’ 
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his purpose was, he tells us, 
“the diffusion and encourage- 
ment of rationalistio creeds in 
things spiritual and temporal 
alike.” Here he seems to do 
himself less than justice, 
Assuredly this stuffy purpose 
did not always engross him, 
For, apart from his militant 
rationalism, he has always had 
a@ genuine love of literature, 
and he did not suppress this 
love in the conduct of his 
review. The truth is that there 
has always been a struggle 
going on in Lord Morley’s 
mind. Sometimes the struggle 
is between reason and litera- 
ture, sometimes it is between 
reason and politics ; and reason, 
which ought to be supreme 
in politics, in literature should 
admit its inferiority. Against 
politics, as we shall see, 
Lord Morley’s reason fought 
a losing battle always. The 
victory over literature has 
been uncertain and intermit- 
tent. When reason has had 
full sway it has led Lord 


Morley into error. It was 
reason, for instance, which 
persuaded him to deelare 


that Voltaire, a man among 
men, was “a great decisive 
movement.” It is reason 
which sees in Diderot’s incom- 
parable sketch of a parasite 
“the rotten material which 
the purifying flame of Jacob- 
inism was soon to consume out 
of the land with fiery swift- 
ness.” Again it is reason 
which inspires Lord Morley to 
@ puritanical dislike of literary 
style. But here the victory of 
reason is not complete. Liter- 
ature wins a round or two, 
though it can claim no more 
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than a battle in a campaign, 
which will be resumed, [or 
instance, Lord Morley agrees 
with Dr Johnson that Sir 
Thomas Browne’s unique pe- 
culiarity of mind was faith- 
fully reflected in the form 
and matter of his work. And 
then proceeds to tell us that 
the “stylist” brings “ upen his 
work that sense of insincerity 
and affectation which is mortal 
sin in every art.” But Sir 
Thomas Browne is a “stylist,” 
if ever there was one. He in- 
vented new words and new 
cadences, and if affectation be 
@ mortal sin, then surely Sir 
Thomas Browne is a mortal 
sinner. We do not think he 
was, because for us style is not 
a thing that you put on or 
off like a cloak, nor is it, as 
Lord Morley hints, a trick 
of literary degenerates. It is 
the way in which men ex- 
press their thoughts. If they 
are affected, then their style 
will be affectation, as was 
Sir Thomas Browne’s, And 
it will be none the worse for 
that, because it will still re- 
veal to us the mind of a man, 
and that is one purpose of all 
literature. For the rest, we 
believe that a man cannot care 
too ardently for the form of 
what he writes, nor can search 
too far and too long for the 
right word. When Sir Thomas 
Browne could not discover the 
word he wanted, he did not 
scruple to invent, and it was 
this mortal sin of affectation 
which made Sir Thomas 
Browne the august and re- 
nowned writer that he was. 
But when Lord Morley re- 
fuses to listen to the deceiving 
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voice of reason, he displays a 
real and discerning enthusiasm 
for humane letters. His rever- 
ence for the elassics is pro- 
found and sincere. The death 
of John Bright sends him to 
Aischylus. He illustrates the 
vanity of human wishes from 
Homer, Sophocles, and Menan- 
der. An Easter holiday gives 
him space for a wise digression 
upon Lucretius, and we find 
him keeping his mind in train- 
ing by learning passages of the 
‘De Natura Deorum’ and of 
the poems of Catullus, That 
he could get fifty lines by heart 
in half an hour says a vast 
deal for his power of concen- 
tration, and it did not satisfy 
him, Said he, “I can mend 
this before long.” It is inter- 
esting to contrast Gladstone’s 
insensitiveness to literature 
with Lord Morley’s just ap- 
preciation, Gladstone found 
Ceesar’s style “crabbed,” and 
he could not have sent his 
shot farther from the target, 
however hard he had tried, 
Of Shakespeare Lord Morley 
professes as fine an admira- 
tion as of the ancient clas- 
sies, and here again Glad- 
stone could not follew him, 
“T trotted out my favourite 
proposition,” writes Lord Mor- 
ley, ‘that ‘Measure for Meas- 
ure’ is the most modern of all 
the plays; the profound anal- 
ysis of Angelo, the strange 
figure of the Duke, the deep 
irony of our modern time in 
it all. But I do not think he 
will know what I meant. He 
is toe healthy, too objective, 
too simple for all the com- 
plexities of morbid analysis, 
and knows not the very rudi- 
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ments of ‘ Weltschmerz.’” 
With all Lord Morley’s praise 
of that masterpiece of poetry, 
‘‘ Measure for Measure,” we are 
in complete agreement. But 
surely he diagnosed Gladstone's 
misunderstanding incorrectly. 
The great man did not fail in 
appreciation from healthiness of 
mind, but from imperfect sym- 
pathy with literature. The 
sublime egoist, like Gladstone, 
knows about nothing save 
what he himself says and 
does. 

Literature, then, just held 
its own against reason in Lord 
Morley’s mind. In the fight 
with politics reason surren- 
dered at the first assault. In- 
stead of the old ambition to 
diffuse and encourage rational- 
istic creeds, we find an easy 
acceptance (and acknowledg- 
ment) of the false standards 
which measure politics, and at 
last we get the full confession of 
reason’s gratified failure: “Sing- 
ing our election song, shouting, 
cheering, crying, porters leav- 
ing their work and clustering 
in the carriage—a_ joyful 
delirium.” We have indeed 
travelled far from the impas- 
sibility of pure Millism. And 
Mr Morley, when he deserted 
reason in 1883, had no illusions. 
As we have said, he is gifted 
with self-knowledge, and he 
understeod what he was about, 
Moreover Matthew Arnold had 
given him a_ oclear-sighted 
warning. Experience, too, as 
he says, was dead against him. 
‘A transition from books,” he 
writes, “study, and the pub- 
licist’s pen to the vicissitudes 
of political action is not fa- 
voured by happy precedents,” 
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There was “the divine Tully,” 
for instance, who lost his life 
in the cause of politicos, and 
whose severed head and hands 
were exhibited on the rostrum 
atRome. Chateaubriand, again, 
gave Mr Morley but little sup- 
port, since his books have 
triumphantly survived his 
hapless dabbling with affairs, 
And, after all, is not literary 
distinction better worth than 
the noisy scandal of politics? 
‘‘Most of the men I have 
known,” says Lord Morley, 
“would have rather written 
the ‘Decline and Fall’ than 
have been Mr Pitt.” The case 
may be argued, but, as Lord 
Morley confesses, that alter- 
native was not before him. 
“The choice was the more 
modest selection between the 
outdoor publicist on the one 
hand, and member of the House 
of Commons on the other.” Mr 
Morley chose the House of 
Commons, and does not appear 
to have regretted it. 

The politician becomes per- 
force cynic or sentimentalist. 
If he believes in his own divin- 
ity, as did Mr Gladstone, if he 
is convinced that what is wrong 
in others is right in him, he 
follows the easy declivitous 
path of sentimentality. Mr 
Morley, hitherto free in the 
exercise of his reason, had not 
cherished many illusions, and 
so he turned cynic, He fully 
recognised the sacrifice which 
he was making. He even re- 
nounced, as the main purpose 
of his life, the rigid search after 
truth. Henceforth he would 
do and say not what he thought 
right, but what he thought 
would suit somebody else. He 
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put his defection in plain terms 
himself, ‘It seemed absurd,” 
he wrote, “for one who had 
begun life on the literary side 
by repudiating conventions to 
launch into political action, 
which has for its very first 
working principle compliance 
with conventions, What was 
the sense of achartered preacher 
against Men-Pleasers embark- 
ing on an enterprise whose 
chance of success depended 
. .. on pleasing a majority out 
of 20,000 or 30,000 men with 
votes?” But when he had made 
up his mind he embraced his 
new business with zeal and in- 
dustry. He beat about for 
cries ; he came and went among 
his colleagues, full of intrigue 
and business, measuring pres- 
sures, gauging opinions, and 
enormously exaggerating the 
importance of what he and his 
friends weredoing. ‘ Religious 
equality, free schools, free land, 
and other items were intellig- 
ible, and in their way exciting, 
but it was such words as 
‘Ransom’ that seized the in- 
terest of the public.” That 
was pretty talk for a philoso- 
pher, and it has been Lord 
Morley’s talk for many a year. 

Nor was he sustained in his 
enterprise by faith in its sanc- 
tity. Lord Morley does not 
take a lofty view of democracy. 
He says somewhere in his book 
that we must either fight or 
vote. It is by no means cer- 
tain that there is not a third 
course. But'if there were not, 
something may be said in favour 
offighting. It is less malicious 
and often less bloodthirsty than 
voting. In another place Lord 
Morley admits that “a politi- 
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cian does not believe that every 
problem has a solution, that 
politics are a second - best.” 
Why should they be? Thereis 
no other form of human activ- 
ity which is honourably con- 
tent to be second-best, and if, 
as is true, second- or third-best 
politics mean the misery of 
thousands, the politicians are 
neglecting their duty if they 
do not aim a little higher than 
dangerous mediocrity. Even 
when he quotes John Bright’s 
saying about the Cabinet room, 
that ‘‘more crimes and blun- 
ders had been committed with- 
in its four walls than in any 
other place in the island,” Lord 
Morley expresses neither dissi- 
dence nor disapproval. And 
again we ask, why should 
we tolerate highly - paid and 
highly - placed criminals and 
blunderers who plead guilty 
with a kind of unction? As- 
suredly we cannot expect wise 
or sound government until we 
have hanged a politician or 
two. 

Lord Morley’s career is full 
of paradoxes; and none is 
greater than this—that, hav- 
ing been returned to the House 
of Commons by Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, he devoted his years to 
the service not of England but 
of Ireland. Nor was it for 
justice to Ireland that he 
fought, but for injustice to 
Ireland. His aim seems te 
have been always te shield 
the Irish from punishment and 
to encourage their living in a 
fool’s paradise. The law and 
the respect due to it were 
nothing te him. In other 
walks he would have said 
that to suppress truth was 
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the ruin of the soul. In Irish 
politics it was his constant 
desire to pretend that things 
were not what they seem, to 
hide the mere suggestion 
of the facts. For instance, 
when Lord Rosebery dared to 
say that England was the 
predominant partner, whose 
assent was requisite for Irish 
self - government, Mr Morley 
was furious with indignation. 
“For Heaven’s sake,” he said, 
“blurt out what you please 
about any country in the 
whole world except Ireland! 
Irish affairs are the very last 
field for that practice.” Of 
course Lord Rosebery told the 
truth, and was right to tell 
the truth, as the event has 
proved. Ireland has had a 
long trial of government by 
falsehood and deception, and 
it ended in the German-paid 
rebellion of Easter Day. Such 
intervals of peace as she has 
enjoyed have been due to the 
firmness and justice of the 
Unionists; and we can say 
no more of Mr Morley’s rule 
in Ireland than that it made 
Mr Birrell inevitable. 

When Mr Morley found 
criminals in jail, he was never 
happy until he had enlarged 
them. He has no pity for 
the murdered policeman, whom 
it was his duty to _ pro- 
tect. Read, with patience if 
you can, the episode of the 
murder at Gweedore. Indeed 
justice for Mr Morley was 
never even-handed. He was 
&@ partisan always in the ad- 
ministration of the law. “ Hasy 
in comparison was Balfour’s 
position,” he writes. ‘He had 
only te think of the enforce- 
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ment of the law. I have to 
think how, while enforcing the 
law, I shall not leave my 
Nationalist allies planted in a 
position which they cannot de- 
fend on Irish platforms.” There 
you may see the cynic at 
work. In truth Mr Morley’s 
position was precisely the same 
as Mr Balfour’s. They were 
both asked to enforce the law. 
But while Mr Balfour enforced 
it, Mr Morley kept his eye 
upon Nationalist platforms, 
which should have meant no- 
thing to him if they conflicted 
with a policy of justice. And 
probably Lord Morley will 
never understand that it is 
he, and not Mr Balfour, who 
has been the worst enemy to 
the happiness of Ireland. 
Lord Morley’s work in Ire- 
land was not only misapplied, 
it was ineffectual also. He 
left it to George Wyndhan, 
whose name he does _ not 
mention, to solve the agrarian 
problem. And he seems to 
admit that the solution of 
this problem or that would 
not pacify Ireland. “If most 
of the Irish gentry,” he writes 
after a visit to Lord and Lady 
de Vesci, “had only resembled 
these good people, there would 
never have been our Irish 
question, though there might 
have been some other.” In- 
deed there might, and Mr 
Morley could carry from Ire- 
land to the India Office noth- 
ing but a memory of failure. 
In India, as in Ireland, his 
object seems to have been to 
yield to pressure, to remember 
that the House of Commons 
was his master, even when re- 
bellion threatened. The truth 
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is that Lord Morley, like all 
politicians, believes that the 
means of politics are more 
important than the end. He 
seems to have had no suspicion 
of the war which was approach- 
ing. He allowed himself to be 
flattered by the Kaiser, and he 
saw a Scandinavian “ whole- 
someness” in the Jew called 
Sven Hedin, And this is what 
he has to say about the Bagh- 
dad Railway: “The result of 
the deliberations will reach 
you to-day or to-morrow, and I 
daresay you will not much like 
it, The same people and 
journals which raised what I 
always thought the fatal howl 
of 1903, will cry out louder 
than ever, and perhaps with 
better reason.” Does Lord 
Morley still think the howl 
fatal, we wonder, or does his 
conscience prick him when 
he remembers the bloodshed 
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caused by his easy aocqui- 
escence in Germany's plans? 
And the moral of his two 
outspoken volumes is that, 
until politicians admit their 
duty to avoid crimes and 
blunders, the philosopher would 
be wiser to cultivate reason in 
his study than to descend into 
the pit. The very virtues of 
his ‘ Recollections,’ their amaz- 
ing candour—there are some 
passages about India which 
can hardly be well received— 
the vigour of their portraiture, 
their easy and lucid style, are 
the best evidence that Lord 
Morley took the wrong turn- 
ing when he went into the 
House of Commons. He has 
not proved a William Pitt. 
He might have given us, if 
not another ‘Decline and 
Fall,’ something of deeper and 
longer lasting interest than the 
life of W. E. Gladstone. 
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_ The story of the glorious rehabilitation of the home in the field of honour into a 
home of mercy and of succor for the wounded French. A moving and interesting 
story, with illustrations from sketches by Charles Huard. 


Price, $1.35 net; carriage extra 


If I Were Twenty-one By William Maxwell 


A human volume directed particularly to the youth of America. Mr. Maxwell 
tells in a witty manner, with a wealth of pointed anecdote and clever allusion, the 
jobs that lie before the youngster and the character equipment needed for suc- 
cess. An inspiring and interesting volume of decided merit. Real tips from a 
business veteran. 

Price, $1.25; carriage extra 


. 66 99 » 
Allin It. “K (1)” Carries On By Ian Hay 
A remarkable book carrying on the narrative given in the First Hundred Thousand 
to participate in the Battle of the Somme. Like its predecessor this is.a book 
of profoundest interest, alive with the real life of the war, presented by a master 
of narrative. A book to be read for enjoyment, and to be pondered over. 


Price, $1.50 net; carriage extra Houghton, Mifflin Co. 











J. B. Lippincott Co. 


George H. Doran Co. 


George H. Doran Co. 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 


More Letters from Billy 


These natural, spontaneous letters of a frank, stout-hearted Canadian boy beauti- 
fully reveal one of the most sacred relationships of life—a Mother’s love for her 
Son, and a Son’s love for his Mother. A little book of extraordinary interest. 


Price, $1.00 net; carriage extra George H. Doran Co. 


Some Naval Yarns By Mordaunt Hall 


A book giving some first-hand accounts of the work being done by the British 
Navy. A book of especial interést, and exceedingly fair and just in its estimate of 
officers and men and the work they are doing. Preface by Lady Beatty. 


Price, 75 cents net; carriage extra George H. Doran Co. 







































The French Solution of the Bread 
Problem. By Edith Sellers. Nine- 
teenth Century & After. May 1917. 


Economics of Personal Energy. By 
Eustace Miles. Contemporary Re- 
view. June 1917. 


Food Prices and Food Supply. By 
Dr. Arthur Shadwell. Nineteenth 
Century & After. April 1917. 


Suggestions for Doubling the Home 
Produttion. By Lord Blyth. Nine- 
teenth Century & After. April 
1917. 


Agriculture: Wanted a Policy. By 
Lord Hindlap. Nineteenth Century 
& After. December 1916. 


The Case for Municipal Milk. By H. 
Wilson Harris. Nineteenth Century 
& After. December 1916. 


Food Control and Hasty Decisions. By 
Walter W. Berry. Contemporary 
Review. February 1917. 


The Humanizing of Industry. By 
Percy Alden. Contemporary Review. 
February 1917. 


Price of Each Number, 50 Cents 


Experiments in Cheap Catering. No- 
vember 1914. By Edith Sellers, Nine- 
teenth Century and after. 60 cents. 


Wilful Waste—Woefu! Want. March 
1916. By Edith Sellers. Nineteenth 


Food Conservation 





Diet and Debt. By the Earl of) 
raven. Nineteenth Century & J 
February 1917. 





The Liquor Traffic in War. By | 
Arthur Shadwell. Nineteenth ( 
tury & After. February 1917. 


Towards Industrial Efficiency. By 8. 
Rowntree. Nineteenth Century 
After. February 1917. 


Wheat Supplies of the United Ki 
dom. By Lord Sheffield. Conta 
porary Review. March 1917. 


The Food Problem and its Soluti 
By Politicus. Fortnightly Revi 
March 1917. 


An Agricultural Revolution. By J.} 
Frith. Fortnightly Review. Apt 
1917. 


Why need we be poisoned? By Mn 
Drew (articles against eating meat), 
Two parts. Contemporary Review. 








Century & After. 60 Cents. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY 


249 West 13th Street 


April 1916 and January 1917. 


Food Prices. By Harold Cox. Edin- 
burgh Review January 1917. Prie 
$2.00 per copy. 


The Foundation of Food Policy. 3y 
John Hilton. Edinburgh Review. 
July 1917. Price $2.00 per copy 















‘. : New York 








